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PREFACE 


THis book has been written to provide a connected account of the more 
common statistical tests. Its writing was prompted by the belief that an 
elementary non-mathematical manual on statistics could serve the two 
purposes of supplying students of statistics with a textbook and of helping 
research workers to a fuller understanding of the methods used in the 
analysis of their results. The opinion that such a book was needed has often 
been expressed to me by students and research workers and in attempting 
to satisfy this need I have made use of parts of my lectures and, wherever 
possible, actual problems and data encountered in research work. 


Statistical theory is largely mathematical, but no wide mathematical 
knowledge is required to understand the tests and methods derived from 
this theory. Unfortunately, the mathematical basis of statistical theory often 
discourages any attempts at understanding the assumptions behind statistical 
methods and appreciating statistical concepts. Some parts of the subject 
are undoubtedly mathematical, but most may be appreciated with a relatively 
small knowledge of mathematics. It is for this reason that the chapters in 
this book have been divided into two parts, the first part giving elementary 
applications of statistical methods and the line of reasoning involved in 
their use while the second part gives elementary parts of statistical theory 
and more advanced applications. It is hoped that by this means the 
interested student will be able to gain a connected account of the subject 
and to appreciate the bases of statistical methods by reading the first section 
of each chapter. Paragraphs numbered a contain the more specialized and 
advanced applications and may be included or omitted without breaking 
the continuity of the text. | 

Thanks are due to Miss M. J. ROBERTSON and Miss C. CaRpDNno for their 
help in preparing the manuscript for press and to Mr B. B. PARRISH for 
assistance with the proof reading. I also wish to thank the publishers and 
printers for the care they have taken in producing this book. 


M. H. QUENOUILLE 


Department of Statistics 
University of Aberdeen 


April 1950 


INTRODUCTION 


IT is fitting to start a book of this kind with an explanation of the 
purpose of statistical science. Statistics is normally defined as the collection, 
presentation, and interpretation of data. These three purposes are inter- 
woven and controlled one by another to a large extent, but until the 
beginning of this century far more attention was paid to the collection and 
presentation of data than to their interpretation. Masses of statistics were 
often collected and frequently misinterpreted if indeed interpretation was 
attempted. However, since that time the importance of a scientific approach 
in the interpretation of data has becn realized and great steps have been 
made in the development of appropriate methods. Correspondingly, 
methods of collection and presentation of data have been altered to keep 
pace with the new methods of interpretation until, at present, the inter- 
pretation of data holds a central position in statistics, and methods of 
collection and presentation are hinged upon methods of interpretation. 
Hence, in this book, emphasis will be laid upon new methods of 
interpretation and their consequences, rather than on long standing methods 
of collection and presentation. 


The growth in the methods of interpretation of data during the past fifty 
years may be linked with the names of W. S. GosseEr, K. PEARSON and, in 
particular, R. A. FISHER. This growth started in the field of biological 
research, but the nature of the problems encountered has caused the new 
methods to be applied to medical, psychological and economic data, and to 
a lesser extent in physics and engincering. The biologist in his routine work 
is confronted with the difficulty that the measurements after identical 
treatment of two animals or plants, apparently similar in all respects, can 
give widely differing results. For example, an insecticide applied to two 
batches of insects can give different percentage kills, while the change in 
crop yield due to the application of a fertilizer may vary widely from field 
to field. This natural variability more or less masks any real effect, and 
makes the drawing of conclusions from collected data difficult, so that 
while the physicist can frequently use a single observation as a basis for 
further work the biologist can seldom rely upon one observation. Thus it 
was in the biological field that the laws of variability and their applications 
to the interpretation of data were initially investigated, but the general 
nature of these laws has made the new statistical techniques of much wider 
use. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In this text examples have been chosen from most fields of statistical 
application. However, since biological data are free from many of the 
complicating considerations which often occur in economic and psycho- 
logical data, a high proportion of biological examples has been used. 
Nevertheless, these examples may be taken as demonstrating methods 
basically the same in application to all sciences. 


It would be unfortunate if the emphasis laid upon methods of interpreta- 
tion in these examples led the reader to the erroneous conclusion that a 
statistical test was always required in the interpretation of data or that only 
results which the statistician regarded as significant were important. While 
application of a statistical test helps to decide the accuracy of the data and 
the reality of effects, visual inspection is often all that is required to reach 
reliable results. This does not make the statistical test less useful, but it 
should be regarded as a tool to assist in the interpretation of data and not 
as the ultimate goal of every numerical investigation. 
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PRESENTATION OF 
SETS OF MEASUREMENTS 


1.1. Sampling—If a series of measurements is made, it is implied that 
there is a variability in the results which necessitates taking more than one 
measurement. This variability may be due to the measurements being 
taken on different objects or under different conditions, as with a set of 
children’s weights, or due to errors or changes in the method of measurement, 
as might occur in the evaluation of a physical constant such as g, or due to 
a combination of these, as with plot yields in an agricultural lay-out. Ifa 
set of children’s weights is taken, this is commonly described as a ‘sample’ 
from a particular population, unless every child in the population is 
measured. This terminology is extended in statistical work so that a set 
of measurements of the physical constant g is said to be a sample from the 
population of possible measurements of g, and plot yields are said to be 
samples from the population of plot yields grown on similar soils under 
similar conditions. In this wider sense the population does not necessarily 
exist. For example, it is impossible to measure the yield of a field-plot more 
than once under the same conditions, since measurements will be affected by 
the drain on the resources of the land caused by previous measurements. 
It is nevertheless useful to think.of a plot yield as a sample from the 
population of possible plot yields. 


1.2. Ordering the sample—A sample is usually taken from a population 
in order to derive some conclusion concerning the population, and we must 
therefore search for a method of presentation which will conveniently 
summarize the properties of the population. 


First, the sample might be arranged in order of magnitude so that, for 
example, if the weights of children have been taken in Biola this 
arrangement might give 82, 87, 89, 91,92, 93, 93, 93,94,94... This, while 
preserving all the inforntation in the sample, presents it in a form more 
suitable for any subsequent work e.g. the proportion of children below any 
particular weight can readily be calculated. This presentation is very 
lengthy, especially if the sample is large. Although it is possible to 
shorten this to some extent by indicating in parentheses after each weight 
the number of children having that weight and omitting the parentheses 
when only one child is observed with a particular weight e.g. 82, 87, 89, 
91, 92(2), 93(3), 94(2) . . . the length of this method of presentation will 
usually make some concise form of summary necessary. 
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1.3 Grouping—The children’s weights in the above example will have 
been taken to the nearest pound or possibly to the nearest ounce, it being 
assumed that differences of less than a pound or an ounce will not be 
important. This gives a possible method of shortening the presentation of 
data, namely by grouping. If the weights are given to the nearest 5 lb, then 
the presentation is more concise than previously although some information 
has been lost. For example, the children’s weights might now be 85(2), 
90(4), 95(12), 100(20) . . . but it is now impossible to distinguish between 
children of weight 97 1b 9 oz and 102 Ib 7 oz since they will both be given 
weights of 100 1b in the presentation. While this might not matter, it is 
obvious that an attempt to abbreviate the data still further by grouping, 
say, to the nearest 20 Ib might result in the loss of important information. 

t is therefore necessary to compromise between the increase in brevity and 
Ye decrease in accuracy in choosing the width of the grouping or, as it 
‘is more commonly called, the grouping interval. 


The manner in which a set of observations is distributed over the grouping 
intervals is called the ‘frequency distribution’ of the observations. 


1.4 Diagrammatic representation—When the grouping interval has been 
decided, it is convenient to tabulate the data in a frequency table as shown 
in the first three columns of Table 1.1. In this table the grouping interval 
82:5- contains all weights between 82:5 and 87-5 Ib, including 82-5 lb but 
not 87-5 lb, and so on. Thus, strictly speaking, the mean weight in the 
group is only 85 Ib if the weights can be determined exactly, but otherwise 
is slightly less than 85 lb. In this form the regularity or irregularity of 
any set of observations can be observed easily. The tabulation can also be 
shown in graphical form either by a histogram or by a frequency diagram, 
as in Figure 1. The histogram represents the frequency or number of 
measurements in each interval by a block, the area of which is proportional 
to the frequency, while the frequency diagram joins a set of points of which 


the distances from the 

axis are proportional to | | Le xc Highon 

the various frequencies. Pals _|_ =~ Frequency 

It is seen that these two ot diagram 
f PA : 
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methods of representing 
data graphically are very 
similar, and that the nar- 
rower the grouping inter- 
val, the more similar are 
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The histogram is prob- Figure 1. Histogram and frequency diagram of 
ably the more common children’s weights 
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method of representation since, for example, the number of observations 
between any two values is represented by the area between those values 
in the histogram (the same is approximately true for the frequency diagram). 
For example, in Figure 1 the number of observed weights between 100 and 
120 Ib is taken as 4x 204284 35+36+4 x 30=124, as it is assumed that 
half the weights in the group centred on 100 Ib are between 100 and 102-5 lb, 
and similarly for the group centred on 120 lb, half are assumed to have 
weights between 117:5 and 120 Ib. In the same manner the number of 
observations between 88 and 103 Ib is taken as 9/10x 4+12+20+1/10x 
28=38, this being the average obtained on the assumption that the 
observations in each group are spaced evenly throughout the interval; 
nine tenths of the observations in the group 87:5-92-5 lb being greater than 
88 Ib and one tenth of the observations in the group 102:5-107°5 Ib being 
less than 103 Ib. 
1.5 The arithmetic 
Table 1.1. Frequency Table of Weights of | mean and its calculation— 
16-year old Children The frequency table is still 
a lengthy method of pres- 





Weight Mean ; 

grouping wt x number of entation and the com- 
tb | ht _ vations _|observations — narison of sets of observa- 
82°5- 85 170 tions is not easy, so that a 
87'5- ay 360 further method of con- 
92°5- 95 1,140 d ti tb ht 
97:5. 100 2000 ensation must be sought. 
102:5-- 105 2.940 One form of summary is 
107:5- 110 3,850 obviously provided by the 
112°5- 115 4,140 arithmetic mean or average 
117:5- 120 3,600 of the set of measurements. 

ne = ze)2 Mathematically, it i 
127°5- 130 2,080 pie Sone 
132°5- 135 1,350 venient to denote the num- 
137-5- 140 840 ber of measurements by n, 
142:5- 145 435 the values of the measure- 
25,780 ments by x,, X2,X3... . Xn 
Arithmetic mean = 114-58 Ib and the average measure- 


ment by x. The average 
measurement is then given by the sum of the observations divided by the 
number of observations i.e. 


1A 


X,AXgtXyet. . . +Xn 
n 


—_ Xx 
= 


= | 


where &x denotes the sum of the observations. This may be obtained 
directly from the observations, or alternatively if a great many observations 
are made, the frequency table can be used to shorten the calculation 
of the arithmetic mean with negligible loss in accuracy. If a frequency 
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table is used the obseryations in each group may be taken at the centre of 
the group so that, for example, in Table 1.1 the total of the 20 observations 
in the group centred on 100 Ib is taken as 2,000 lb, the overall total as 
25,780 Ib and the mean as 25,780/225 = 114-58 Ib. 

Some of this calculation can be avoided by the use of short cut methods. 
If each observation is reduced by a constant amount, the mean will be 
reduced by this same amount, so that, if all observations are reduced by a 
quantity roughly equal to the mean, the calculations are less involved. For 
example, in Table 1.2 the weights are reduced by 110 lb, and the 
multiplications are, as a result, shortened. The positive and negative 
halves of the table are added up separately, and an overall total of 1,030 lb 
is given at the bottom of the table. Thus the reduced mean weight is 
1,030/225=4-58 Ib, and the unreduced mean is 114°58 lb. 

The calculation can be further 


reduced by using a new unit of Table 1.2. Use of Reduced 
measurement of 5 lb corresponding to Observations to Calculate the 
the grouping interval. The method of Arithmetic Mean 





calculation is given in Table 1.3 in Mean | Number of ReONCed 
which the first and third columns are weight obser | timber of 
now one fifth of the corresponding =o vations | observations 
columns in Table 1.2. The reduced 95 | > — 50 
mean is now 206/225 =0-916 in units — 20 4 — 80 
of 5 lb, so that the arithmetic mean is —15 12 — 180 
calculated as 110+5 x0-916=114-58 se = eo 
Ib as before. 0 35 =650 
5 36 180 
1.6 Inadequacy of arithmetic mean 10 30 300 
—Although the arithmetic mean is a 15 23 345 
concise method of presentation it is 20 16 320 
inadequate for several reasons; for . a 
example, it gives no indication of its 35 3 105 
reliability. A mean erived by 225 1,680 
measuring 1,000 children will usually —650 
be more reliable than a mean of two 1,030 
or three weights. However, not only Reduced mean =1,030/225 lb 
the number of observations will affect = 4°58 Ib 
the reliability of the arithmetic mean, i ee, a en aa 


but also the variability of the 

individual observations. For example, the mean weight of 10 children 
selected from a group with weights varying between 95 and 105 lb will be 
more reliable than the mean weight of 10 children selected from a group 
with weights varying between 80 and 120 Ib. It is obvious that some index 
of the variability of the observations is required to overcome this difficulty. 
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Such an index would overcome in part other deficiencies of the arithmetic 
mean as a concise method of presentation. To say that the mean weight of a 
group of children is 114-58 lb gives no indication of the proportion of 
children above or below any particular weight since half of the 
children might weigh more than 115 lb (as is roughly true in the present 
example) or all of the children may have weights between 114 and 115 lb. 
This may be of particular importance in forestry, where it is frequently 
desired to find, say, the proportion of timber exceeding a certain size, or in 
industry, where the proportion of articles with quality or size falling below 
a fixed level may be required. Thus some measure of the scatter or spread 
of a set of measurements about their mean is required. 


Table 1.3. Use of a Unit of 5 |b 
in Calculation of Arithmetic Mean 


1.7. Measures of spread: range 
and mean deviation—Several meas- 
ures can be used to indicate the 











Adjusted wt | Number of | Adjusted wt 











=(mean wt obser- x number of | Spread or variability of a set of 
—110)/5 vations _| observations measurements. Of these the range, 
—5 2 —10 or difference between the highest 
-4 4 — 16 and lowest observations, is the 
-3 12 — 36 simplest and most easily calculated. 
ie = oe For example, in Table 1.1, the 

0 35 730 range is 145-85=60 Ib if the 

1 36 36 observations are assumed to fall at 

2 30 60 the centre of the grouping interval. 

3 23 69 The range is not a satisfactory 

; i; in measure of the spread of a set of 

6 6 36 observations for two reasons. First, 

7 3 1 it cannot easily be used for com- 
225 336 parative purposes since more 

— 130. extreme values will usually be 

206 observed as the number of observa- 

Reduced mean =206/225x51b tions is increased. The range will 
Unreduced mean Sea 1b hus te uO, Anere ase ve een 
= 114-58 lb observations are taken, but it is not 


clear how the range will be related 


to the number of observations. Secondly, the range can be 


155 Ib would hardly affect the set of observations but the range would be 
increased to 80 Ib. 


An alternative measure of spread is the mean deviation. This is 
calculated by taking the average difference between the mean and each of 
uthe observations irrespective of the sign of the differences. For instance, 
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the set of ten observations 104, 107, 111, 112, 114, 115, 117, 119, 124, 127, 
has an arithmetic mean of 115, and the differences or deviations from the 
mean, irrespective of sign, are 11, 8, 4, 3, 1, 0, 2, 4, 9, 12, so that the mean 
deviation is 

[114+8+4+34+1404+24+449+412]/10=5:4 


Mathematically, the differences are denoted by x,-X, x,-X, X;-X... 
and the disregard for the sign is expressed by parallels thus 


|x,-X|, |x%.—-x], |x,—-x], 


so that the mean deviation is 


|x, -xX| +|x,-x| +]x,-x|+...4]xn—-x| _ B]x-x| 

n ON 
This measure of spread will not be affected by a few large or small 
observations in the same manner as the range. It can also be used for 
comparative purposes since it is virtually independent of the number of 
observations taken. (It is not completely independent of the number of 
observations, but provided the number of observations exceeds ten it is 
effectively So.) The magnitude of the mean deviation will. indicate the 
rezion within’ which slightly more than half the observations will fall. In 
the above example slightly more than half the observations are within 
5:4 of the mean 115 i.e. between 109-6 and 120-4. 


To demonstrate the use of the range and mean deviation, suppose that 
92, 99, 104, 110, 113, 115, 118, 121, 125 and 133 1s a second set of ten 
observations. The arithmetic mean of this set of observations is 113 and 
the deviations from the mean, ignoring the signs, are 21, 14, 9, 3, 0, 2, 5, 
8, 12 and 20, so that the mean deviation is 


[21+ 144+94+3404+24548+12+20]/10=9-4 


Here, slightly more than half the observations lie between 113-9-4 and 
113+9-4 i.e. 103-6 and 122-4. The spreads or scatters of the measurements 
in the two sets of observations are thus in the ratio 9:-4/5-4=1-74, and 
scatter in the second set is 1-74 times that in the first. A comparison 
of the scatter in the two sets of observations using the range gives the ratio 


133-92 41 
197=10423 = 1-78, which agrees remarkably well with this value. 


1.8 Measures of spread: standard deviation and variance—The standard 
deviation is the most commonly used measure of spread and its square, 
which is called the variance, occurs almost as frequently. The variance is 
defined to be the average of the squared deviations of each observation from 
the arithmetic mean, or briefly, the mean squared deviation. Thus for the 
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first set of observations given on p 5 the deviations are -11, -8, -4, 
— 3, -—1, 0, 2, 4, 9 and 12, and the variance is 


(121+ 64+ 164+94+14+0+4+ 164814 144]/10=45-6 


The standard deviation or root mean _ Squared deviation is thus 
V (45:6)=6°75. 

Under’ this definition the standard deviation and variance 
will not be much affected by a few large or small observations. For the 
purposes of comparison they will not be greatly influenced by the numbers 
of observations in each group although, if the number of observations tends 
to be small, the standard deviation and variance tend to be reduced*. This 
difficulty is overcome by altering the definition slightly, so that the variance 
is taken as the total of the squared deviations divided by one less than the 
number of observationst. Thus, in the above example, the variance 
by the revised definition is 


[121+ 644 164+9414+04+4+ 16+81 + 144]/9=50-67 


and the standard deviation is /(50°67)=7:12. It is impossible to justify 
completely the use of one less than the number of observations in calculating 
the mean squared deviation or variance without recourse to mathematics 
and, for this reason, a fuller mathematical justification is given on p 51. 
Since the deviations of the observations from the mean can be represented 
by x,—-X, X,—X, X,;—X, ...Xn.—X, the «definition of variance or mean 
squared deviation is 


(=P + = HP + Os P+ tO aP _ Se 3? 
n—i nl 
S(x—) 
="): 


If the second set of observations on p 6 is used, its variance is found 
to be 





and the standard deviation is (FS 


[441 + 196+ 814940444 25 + 64+ 1444 400] /9= 151-56 


and its standard deviation is /(151:-56)=12:31. Thus, the ratio of the 
standard deviations of the two sets of observations is 12:31/7:12=1-73, 
which agrees with the values of 1-74 and 1-78 which were derived using 
the mean deviation and range. 

It is usually true to say that about two thirds of any set of observations 
differ from the mean by less than the standard deviation. For the first set 
of ten observations roughly two thirds of the observations lie between 
115-—7-:12 and 115+7-12 i.e. between 107:88 and 122-12, while for the 


* For one observation, the standard deviation by this definition would be zero, whereas it is really 
impossjble to get any information concerning scatter from only one observation. 


T Under this definition, when only one observation is taken, the standard deviation is now 0/0, an 
indefinite quantity. 
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second set the corresponding limits are 100-69 and 125-31. As a result of 
this property, and because the standard deviation is obtained from a square 
root, it is prefixed by a plus or minus sign thus: +7:12, +12:31. 


To assist with the calculation of the variance and standard deviation, 
Table XI in the Appendix gives the squares and square roots of numbers 
from 1 to 1,000. 


1.9 Sample estimates—It was explained at the outset that a sample set 
of measurements is normally taken in order to draw conclusions about the 
population. In taking the arithmetic mean of a sample we are not finding, 
but estimating, the mean of the population; a second sample would, 
in general, have a different arithmetic mean. For example, if two groups 
of ten children of the same age are taken and the arithmetic means of their 
weights are found, then the two arithmetic means will usually be different, 
although they are measurements or estimates of the same quantity. Thus 
the mean of the population is called the true mean and is denoted by p, 
while an arithmetic mean of a sample is called a sample mean or an 
estimate of the true mean and is denoted by x. In general the more 
observations that are taken the more accurately will the true mean be 
estimated, while an increase in the population scatter will lead to less 
accurate estimation of the true mean. Thus the mean of a uniform population 
will be easier to determine accurately than the mean of a highly variable 
population. 

When a sample set of observations has been selected it is usual to find 
the arithmetic mean in order to estimate the true mean of the population, 
but although the arithmetic mean of the sample gives the best estimate of 
the true mean it is not the only estimate. It is possible to take, for example, 
the average of the highest and lowest observations, or the central 
observation when the observations are arranged in order. In the sets of 
observations on pp 5, 6 the averages of the highest and lowest are 115-5 and 
112-5, while the central observation would be taken as (114+ 115)/2=114-5 
and (113+ 115)/2=114-0. Both of these methods might be used to estimate 
the true mean but, while the calculation is reduced, the estimate of the true 
mean is not as accurate as might be obtained by using the mean of the 
sample. In other words the arithmetic mean of a sample gives a 
more accurate value for the mean of the population than any other 
estimate (such as the mean of the highest and lowest observations) that 
might be used. 

In the same manner, when the spread or scatter of the population is being 
estimated, it is possible to use several measures, such as range, mean 
deviation and standard deviation, and it can be proved mathematically that 
the standard deviation will usually give a more accurate estimate of the 
scatter in the population than any other measure of spread. For this reason, 
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and for reasons which will be appreciated later, the standard deviation is 
commonly used as a measure of spread. Although the standard deviation 
involves more calculation than the range or mean deviation, the increase in 
accuracy warrants the extra calculation. Also it will be seen later that the 
calculation can be greatly reduced by the use of several short cut methods. 

It is usual to denote the true value of the standard deviation in the 
population by o, so that the true value of the variance is o?. The estimate 
of the standard deviation obtained from a sample is denoted by s, and the 
estimated variance by s*. This practice of using Greek letters to denote 
properties of the population and the corresponding Roman letters to denote 
the estimates of these properties is commonly used in statistics. 

A set of measurements can thus be summarized using the arithmetic mean 
and standard deviation but it is not at this stage obvious that this form of 
summary will suffice. It must be left until the next chapter to show that 
most of the properties of a sample can be found from its mean and standard 
deviation. 


1.10 Calculation of standard deviation and variance—The calculation of 
the variance in the two sets of ten observations given above was simplified 
by the whole number values of the estimated means, but this will not 
‘normally occur and the calculation may be lengthened as a result. For 
example, the mean of the seven observations 104, 111, 112, 115, 117, 119, 
124, is 114-57; the deviations, irrespective of sign, from this mean are 10-57, 
3°57, 2°57, 0:43, 2:43, 4-43, 9-43 and the estimated variance is 


4 [ (10-57)? + (3-57)? + (2°57)? + (0-43) + (2-43)? + (4-43 + (9°43)? ] 
= [111-7249 + 12-7449 + 6-6049 + 0-1849 + 5-9049 + 19-6249 + 88-9249] 
= 4 (245-7143)= 40-9524 


It is seen here that the estimation of the standard deviation, which is 
/ (40:9524)=6-40, is lengthened considerably as a result of the decimals 
introduced by the mean. 

This difficulty can be overcome by a rule which may be stated as follows: 
the sum of the squares of the deviations of a set ef observations from 
their mean is equal to the sum of the squares of the deviations from any 
convenient value less the squared sum of these latter deviations divided by 
the number of observations. This rule is proved on p 17. Mathematically, 
if a is any value, this rule is expressed by the equation 


(x, -— xP +(x, —X¥ +... +(e, —- xP =(x,-aP + (x,-aP +... +n—ay 


n 
or 
& (x—- xy = (x-ap—- EG oF 
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Table 1.4. Use of Reduced Observations to where, as usual, x,, x,... 
























Calculate the Standard Deviation X, denote the n observa- 
Mean Number of ce Beate tions, x denotes the esti- 
welaht obser- | ‘number of| x third mated mean and the sign 

a observations| column & indicates the summation 
—25 — 50 1,250 of a series of terms. In 
—20 — 80 1,600 particular, if @ is chosen to 
oe = Hs Sas be zero, we get 
—§ 700 

0 0 & (x—x)P = x?-(CO xy /n 

5 900 

10 3,000 If this rule is applied to the 

15 5,175 above example, a may be 

a es chosen to be 114, the 

30 5,400 deviations from this value 

35 3,675 are then - 10, - 3, -2, 1, 


39,050 3, 5, 10, and the sum of the 
deviations, =(x- a), is 4. 


The sum of squares of 





Estimated variance= 357 [2 050— a deviations from the mean, 
34,335 X(x-x¥, is consequently 
="o9g 0828 equal to 


Estimated standard deviation=12°38 Ib 


2 
10? +3? +27 + 12432 +524 10?— - =248 —2:2857 


= 245-7143 


as before. 


It should be noted that although the calculation is reduced when a is 
chosen near to the estimated mean it is not necessary for a to be so placed. 
For example, if a is chosen to be 110 the deviations become — 6, 1, 2, 5, 7, 
9, 14 with sum 32. The sum of squares of deviations from the mean is then 


64174224584 2498+ 14? — 32" 399 02 
=392- 146-2857 
=245-7143 


This rule can also be used for grouped observations such as in Table 1.1. 
If a is taken here as 110, then there are two observations with a deviation 
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—25, four observations with a deviation —20, and so on, as in Table 1.2. 
The sum of squares of the deviations from 110 is 


2x (—25+4x(—20 +... 43x (35P 
=(— 50) x (—25)+(— 80) x (—20)+ . . . +(105) x (35) 


and can be found by multiplying the first and third columns of Table 1.2 
together and adding. This has been done in Table 1.4. The variance is 
then estimated as 
1 1,030? 
224 225 

and the estimated standard deviation is 12:38 lb. This method can also be 
applied with a unit of 5 Ib as in Table 1.5 but it must be remembered that 
to adjust the variance to the normal unit of 1 Ib it is necessary to multiply 
it by twenty five i.e. 5?. 

Since the term [= (x—a)]?/n corrects the sum of squares of deviations 
from an arbitrary value a to give the sum of squares of deviations from the 
estimated mean, it 1s often called the correction term. 





[ 39,050— | — 153-28 


Table 1.5. Use of a Unit of 5 Ib in SUMMARY OF 
Calculation of the Standard Deviation PP I-I! 





Adjusted wt| Number of | Adjusted wt| Adjusted wt 









=(mean wt| — obser- x number of| x third The presentation of a set 
~ 110)/5 vations ; observations Zs column _ of measurements can be 
-5 | 2 —10 50 made by a frequency 
se . — 16 64 table or diagrammatically 
= - = pe by a histogram or fre- 
= 28 28 28 quency diagram. These 
0 35 -- 130 0 forms of presentation 

1 36 36 36 lack conciseness so that 

: a 2 a the arithmetic mean is 

4 16 64 256 used to indicate the aver- 

5 10 50 250 age value of the measure- 

6 6 36 216 ments, while a measure 

q a = cee of spread is used to indi- 
oe a nae cate the variability of the 

206 measurements. There are 

a three main measures of 

Estimated variance = 557 ES 595 spread : range, mean 
1373-40 deviation and_ standard 

mm pag Oo Nahe deviation. Of these the 

Estimated standard deviation=2:476 in 5 lb units latter is normally em- 
= 12-38 Ib ployed since it can be 
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used to compare samples of different sizes and because it is usually a 
better estimate of the scatter of observations than any other measure. Thus 
a set of observations will be concisely presented by their mean and standard 
deviation. 


EXAMPLES 


1 The girths of 460 90 year-old Scots pines were tabulated with an 8 in grouping 
interval as follows: 


Mean girth in 25 33 41 49 57 65 73 81 
No. of trees 24 96 128 124 52 28 6 2 Total: 460 
Dr a 


Construct a histogram and frequency diagram of this distribution, and show that the 
arithmetic mean and standard deviation are 44-51 and 10-78 in respectively. 


A group of 24 European larches in the same area and of the same age had a mean 
girth of 39-50 in and a standard deviation of 9-75 in. Both the arithmetic mean and 
the spread of the girths of the European larches are less than those of the Scots pines 
but not appreciably so. In making comparisons such as these the possible inaccuracy 
of the arithmetic mean must be remembered; since the individual girths vary between 
wide limits it is likely that by chance this sample of 24 European larches included 
several trees of small girth. Thus any general conclusion drawn from these figures 
must take into account the accuracy of the arithmetic mean. The question of how 
to account for the variability of arithmetic means in reaching conclusions will be 
discussed in the next two chapters. 


2 The scores of 100 male and 100 female students in a payee Pe test for 










assertiveness were tabulated with a grouping interval of ten as follows: 
Mean score —45 —35 —25 —15 —5 5 15 25 35 45 55 
Male frequency 1 6 8 15 22 #15 $18 8 4 1 2 Total: 100 


Female frequency 4 Total: 100 





Show that the mean score and standard deviation are —0:5 and 20°3 for the males and 
10°7 and 22:5 for the females. 


4 In ten batches of a hundred seeds, 11, 14, 10, 8, 10, 11, 4, 13, 5 and 14 seeds 
failed to germinate. Show that the means percentage failure is 10:0 and the standard 
deviation is 3°46. 

In ten other batches of the same size from a different seed mixture, the numbers 
were 5, 7, 2, 6, 4, 5, 8, 6, 5 and 7. Here the mean and standard deviation are 5-5 and 
1:72, so that this mixture gives a higher and less variable germination rate. 


4 The frequency distribution of the number of species in each genus of Acridiida 
(short-horned grasshoppers) is given by C. B. WILLIAMS in J. Ecol, 32 (1944) 1, as: 








No. of species per genus i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Frequency } 320 131 86 61 41 27 21 18 23 17 
No. of species per genus | 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Frequency 12 8 9 3 5 4 3 6 2 3 
No. of species per genus 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


Frequency 1 1 2 1 0 2 0 0 4 0 





Demonstrate this distribution using a frequency diagram, and show that the mean and 
standard deviation of the number of species per genus are 4:98 and 3:13. 
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5 The following table gives indices of pig-iron production during four forty-month 
periods in each of which ten indices are calculated : 

100-1 106-1 105-7 108-2 103-1 107-9 102-7 93-5 110-4 112.3 
98-5 76-3 76-9 100-1 99-5 98.9 59.6 33-4 43-4 61-5 
72-3 86-9 110-8 119-3 99-1 105-8 67-6 81-9 111-8 89-2 


Sep 1915-Dec 1918 
Jan 1919-Apr 1922 

May 1922-Aug 1925 

Sep 1925-Dec 1928 







Verify that the arithmetic means and measures of spread are: 















Period Mean deviation 


SEE TENE snrareenacneyeerenrc fe ey ieee | pnt ye cn 


Standard deviation 


Sep 1915-Dec 1918 4-12 5.46 
Jan 1919-Apr 1922 10-27 24:74 
May 1922-Aug 1925 14-89 17-35 


Sep 1925-Dec 1928 


The means indicate clearly the drop in pig-iron production immediately after 1918 
and the rise during the twenties. The measures of spread indicate that the drop was 
accompanied by a variability in the production of pig-iron which decreased as the 
production rose. 

It should be noted again that the range is not a reliable measure of spread. In this 
example the range, mean deviation and standard deviation are related as follows: 






















Range Range Mean deviation 














Period standard mean +. Standard 
deviation deviation deviation 
Sep 1915-Dec 1918 0.75 
Jan 1919-Apr 1922 0.82 
May 1922-Aug 1925. 0-86 









Sep 1925-Dec 1928 0-76 


so that the ratio of range to mean deviation and standard deviation fluctuates widely, 
while the ratio of mean deviation to standard deviation is comparatively constant. 


EXTENDED DEVELOPMENT 


1A.11 Other measures: median and mode—\t was suggested on p 8 that 
the central value of a set of observations might be used to estimate the 
mean. This value is called the median and it will provide an estimate of 
the mean if the observations fall symmetrically about the mean. If more or 
less than half of the observations are greater than the mean, the median will 
not serve as an estimate of the mean. The frequency table, the histogram, 
and frequency diagram are then said to be asymmetrical or skew, and the 
median provides a measure of what is usually called central tendency. Figures 
2 and 3 indicate skew histograms and frequency diagrams. To demonstrate 
the use of the median, consider the set of nine observations 80, 94, 110, 112, 
113, 114, 116, 119, 123. The average of these observations is 109 but this 
cannot be called representative of the whole set of observations since it is 
exceeded by seven of the nine observations. The median, or fifth observation 
here, is 113 and this value is more indicative of the set of observations as 
a whole. ~ 
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When the set of obser- 
vations is asymmetrical, 
then the difference be- 
tween the median and the 
mean indicates the extent 
of the deviation from 
symmetry, but since this 
difference varies with the 
spread of the observa- 
tions or the scale on 
which they are measured 
it is usually divided by 
the standard deviation. 
Thus (mean —- median)/ 
(standard devn) is used as 
a measure of skewness. 
For example, 
mated variance of the 
above set of nine obser- 
vations 1s 


the esti- 










Frequency 


: 


99175 127-5 = 137-5 Lia 
Weight ‘Wb 


Mean=115-69 Standard deviation=11:°84 
Median = 114-86 Mode=112:50 

Quartiles= 107-42, 123°44 

Coefficient of variability = 10-23% 
Mean-median 

Standard devn — OMe 
Mean-mode 
Standard devn 





tn 
a 


Okano 
87-5 975 1075 


= (0-269 Quartile devn=8 0] 


Histogram and frequency diagram of 
children’s weights 


Figure 2. 


[292 + 152+ 12+. 37+4%+5? +7? + 10° + 147] /8= 182-75 


so that this measure has a value (109 - 113)/(182-75)!= -0-296. The 
values of this index are also given in Figures 2 and 3, and it should be noted 
that the sign of this measure indicates the direction of the skewness. 

The median is easily calculated for a set of observations in a frequency 


table such as Table 
1. Since there are 


225 observations the 


113th in order 1s a 
required. 101 ob- i= 
servations are less & 


than 112°5 Ib, so 


that the twelfth of 
the 36 observations 
in the group 112°5 
- 117:5 is required. 
The value of this 
may be taken as 
112°54+ 11-5 x 5/36 





een 
O75 87-5 107'§ = 117§ 1275 1375 M75 
Weight Wb 
Mean=113-78 Standard deviation = 14°16 
Median=115-08 Mode=119°17 


Quartiles=104:20, 124:31 
Coefficient of variability =12:45% 
Mean-median 


= —0-092 
=114-10 Ib, if it is aii 
assumed that the Siandand devon —0:381 Quartile devn=10-06 
36 observations are Figure 3. Histogram and frequency diagram of children’s 


equally spaced 


weights 
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throughout the 5 lb interval. For this set of values the skewness is given 
by (114°58 — 114:10)/12°38=0-039_or roughly one half the skewness of 
Figure 2 and one third the skewness of Figure 3. 


Another measure of central tendency which is often employed when the 
set of observations is asymmetrical is the value corresponding to the most 
frequent observation. This can only be found for a frequency table, and is 
called the mode. For example, in Table 1.1 more observations fall in the 
group 112°-5—117°5 than in any other group, and the mode may be taken 
as approximately 115 lb. However, since more observations fall in the 
group 107:5— 112-5 than in the group 177-5 — 122-5 the mode is in fact less 
than 115 lb*, but for most purposes the value of 115 Ib is sufficiently 
accurate. For a symmetrical histogram or frequency diagram, the mean and 
mode will coincide (with the median), but if the set of observations is 
asymmetrical the difference between the mean and the mode may be used 
to indicate the extent of asymmetry. Thus (mean - mode)/(standard 
devn) is also used as an index of skewness, and this takes a value 
(114-58 — 113-21)/12:38=0-109 for the observations in Table 1.1. The 
values of this index are also given in Figures 2 and 3. In fact, the use of 
the median to indicate skewness is roughly equivalent to the use of the mode 
since in practice the latter index of skewness is usually about three times 
the former. 


1A.12. Further measures: quartiles and coefficient of variability—In the 
previou. section the median was defined as the value exceeded by one 
half of the observations. Correspondingly it is possible to introduce 
‘quartiles ’, which are the values exceeded by one quarter and three quarters 
of the observations, so that one half of a set of observations lies between its 
quartiles. For the set of observations in Table 1.1 these would be the 
57th and 169th observations; and since there are 167 observations less than 
122-5 Ib, the first quartile would be taken as 122°5+1:5 x 5/23= 122-83 Ib 
while, since there are 38 observations less than 102-5 lb, the second quartile 
would be taken as 102:5+18-5 x 5/28=105-80 Ib. Consequently half the 
observations in Table 1.1 lie between 105-80 and 122:83 Ib. 


If the histogram or frequency diagram of the set of observations is 
symmetrical, then the quartiles are at the same distance from the median 
(which is also technically a quartile) and in the above example this is 
roughly true since 114-10 — 105-80=8-30 Ib and 122:83—114:10=8-73 Ib. 
These two values provide another indication of the spread, and the average 
of them, which is (122:83 — 105-80)/2=8-515, is called the quartile deviation. 


* A number of formulae can be used to find the mode more exactly. If the two groups 107-5—112-5 and 
117-5—122-5 are used the mode may be cstimated as 115+(30 — 35)/(2 x 36 — 30 —35) x 2.5 = 113.21 Ib 
where 30 and 35 are the frequencies in the two groups and 2-5 is one half of the grouping interval. 
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The quartile deviation or, as it is frequently called, the probable deviation 
is roughly equal to two thirds of the standard deviation. The quartiles and 
quartile deviations are given in Figures 2 and 3, and it can be seen that 
deviations from symmetry are reflected in the unequal distances of the 
quartiles from the medians. : 


A similar set of measures is provided by the ‘deciles’ which are the 
values exceeded by one tenth, two tenths . . . nine tenths of the observations. 
Clearly choice of possible measures is large, but we must avoid carrying 
this idea too far lest the measures cease to be precise and tend to reflect 
slight sampling irregularities in the observations. 


It has been seen that the mean fails as a summary of a set of measure- 
ments because it fails to take into account the variability. The standard 
deviation, which measures this variability, is dependent upon the scale used. 
Also it is obvious that a standard deviation of, say, 12 lb indicates a 
relatively greater variability if the mean weight is 40 lb than if it is 120 lb. 
In consequence a useful measure is provided if the standard deviation is 
divided by the mean. This gives an index of the relative or proportional 
variability which is independent of the scale used. 


Conventionally this index is multiplied by 100, so that the percentage 
variability is indicated. This quantity, 100 x (standard devn)/(mean), is 
called the coefficient of variability or the coefficient of variation. Thus, for 
the set of measurements in Table 1.1, the coefficient of variability is. 
1,238 /114-58=10-80 per cent, while for the two sets of measurements on 
pp 5, 6, the coefficients of variability are 712/115=6°19 per cent and 
1,231/113=10-89 per cent. These values would be unaltered if the 
measurements had been taken in kg or cwt. However the coefficient of 
variability is still dependent on the origin, so that different answers would 
be obtained for the coefficient of variability according to whether, for 
example, temperature is measured in degrees Centigrade, Fahrenheit or 
Absolute, although the coefficients would be identical for the Centigrade and 
Réaumur temperature scales, since the ice point is 0° on both. 


1A.13 Moments and other coefficients—The variance of a set of observa- 
tions has been defined on p 6 as the average value of the squared deviations 
of each observation from the arithmetic mean, or as it is also called, the 
mean squared deviation. Often as well as the mean squared deviation, the 
mean cubed deviation, the mean fourth power deviation and so on, are 
calculated. These latter quantities are known as moments of the third, 
fourth . . . orders or briefly as the third, fourth, fifth ... moments. Thus, 
for example, the set of observations, 104, 107, 111, 112, 114, 115, 117, 119, 
124, 127, has an arithmetic mean of 115, and the deviations from this mean 
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are —11, —8, —4, —3, -1, 0, 2, 4, 9, 12, so that the third moment is 
estimated as 


[(— LIP +(— 8P + (— 49 + (— 3° +08 + 2° + 4° +. 9° + 12°] /10 
=[ - 1,331 —512—64—27- 1+04+8+464 +729 + 1,728] /10=59-4 


and the fourth moment is estimated as 


[(— 11) +(— 8) + (— 4) + (— 3) + (— 184.08 + 24 444 4. 94 4+ 1249/10 
=[14,641 + 4,096 + 256 +81 +1+0+4 16+ 256 +6,561 +20,736]/10 
= 4,664-4 


Strictly speaking the appropriate divisor is not 10 since, in the same 
manner as with the variance, it is necessary to correct for the fact that the 
true mean is not known exactly if these measures are to be comparable. 


Commonly, the third, fourth . .. moments are denoted by p,, mw, .. . 
and their estimates by m,, m,..., while the variance and its estimate may 
be denoted alternatively by u, and m,. 


Moments are useful measures since they are independent of the origin 
chosen. The third moment will be zero if the frequency distribution of the 
set of observations is symmetrical so that it provides yet another measure 
of skewness. The greatest use of moments lies however in the ease with 
which they can be calculated for theoretical frequency distributions, and 
used as a basis for comparing populations. A fuller discussion of moments 
must therefore wait until more is known about the types of frequency 
distributions that are commonly encountered. 


1A.14 Formula for calculation of standard deviation—In section 1.10 
a formula for the calculation of the standard deviation was quoted but not 
proved. The proof of this formula is not difficult, and since this formula is 
used in several later chapters it will be proved now. 


Suppose y,, y.... Ya are any m quantities with mean y. then 
&(y-yP=0.-yP+O2-yP +. - - + On-yP 
=y,?—2y,yt+y 
+y27—2yeyt+y? 
a ee ee 


+ Yn? — 2yny + y? 
=y t+yo27t+...4+yn?—2y(y, tyot. . . +yn) tny’ 
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But p= Wtdat- ++ +n 
n 
30-9)? 
+YV,+...+5)n 
=y,7*+y,7 + e ¢« e tye Zitat. 490) gy, + Yor oe + Yn) 
(y,;tyot... +n)? 
ag 
2 ; 2 
ayeu yee... ty 2-2 Ort sat ue ye) 4 it Vet - + +n) 
n n 
+yot... +yn)’ 
=yty to. tye (y+ ¥2 - yn, 
_yy2_ Gy? 
ay ; 
If we now put y,=xX,-@, y,=%,.-a@... Yn,=Xn,—a, then y=x-a 
and y,—y=X,—-X, y,—-YH=X,—-X . 1. Vn — YH Xn. 
Thus 
S (x- 5) = (4, 3 + (4,3 +. +n 3 


=Oi- yh + O2- y+... + On y)? 


2 
=ytyy t+... tyr tat «FIN py the above formula 
=(x,-ay’+(x,-—ayvt+...+Qn—-a@)? 
_ [x,-@Q4+%,—-a+...4+X,-—al}? 
n 
yy “e 2 
= 3 (x-ay- Lee OT as required. 


SUMMARY OF PP 13 TO 18 


When a set of measurements is not symmetrically distributed about the 
mean, various other measures of central tendency may be used. The median 
and mode are two possible measures, and the differences (mean — median)/ 
(standard devn) and (mean — mode)/(standard devn) indicate the extent of 
the deviation from symmetry. The first of these two measures of skewness 
is approximately one third of the second. Further useful measures are 
provided by the quartiles, which are the values exceeded by exactly one 
quarter and three quarters of the observations. The difference between 
these indicates the spread of the frequency distribution, while the skewness 
is further indicated by the comparative distances of the quartiles from the 
median. . 
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PRESENTATION OF SETS OF MEASUREMENTS 


The coefficient of variability or standard deviation divided by the mean 
may be used to compare the relative variation of different samples. This 
index is independent of the scale used, but is dependent on the origin of 
the scale. 


EXAMPLES 


6 The frequency distribution of weights of 7,749 adult males as reported by the 
British Association Anthropometric Committee is: 





Weight lb 90- 100- 110- 120- 130- 140- 150- 160- 170- 180- 





Frequency 2 34 152 390 867 1.623 1,559 1,326 787 476 





eee ee — er 


Weight Ib | 190-  200- 210- 220- 230- 240- 250- 260- 270- 280-. 


Frequency 263 107 85 41 16 11 8 I 0 1 Total: 7,749 





Construct a histogram to demonstrate the distribution and show that the mean, median 
and quartiles are 157°2, 155:2, 143-0, and 168-9 Ib. Using a value of 20-4 Ib for the 
standard deviation, show that the skewness of the distribution is comparable in 
magnitude to the skewness in Figure 3 but in the opposite direction. 


7 The cephalic indices (100 times the ratio of head length to head breadth) of 756 
Aberdeen children less than five years old were: 





Mcan index 70 72 474 76 78 80 82 84 86 88 90 








Number of children ! 2 34 107 183 205 140 SO 21 11 2 Total: 756 





Construct a histogram and frequency diagram to demonstrate the distribution and 
show that the mean, median and standard deviation are 79:59, 79°50 and 3:00. Hence 
show that the skewness of the distribution is negligible and verify this using the 
quartiles. 


8 Ina test of ability in English the scores of 2,772 pupils were: 





Score 50- 60- 70- 80- 90- 100- 110- 120- 130- 140- 








Frequency 11 48 19% 403 636 693 472. ~»#212 ys 6 Total: 2,772 





Show that the mean score is 101-1 and that the standard deviation is 15-8. Use the 
median to show that the scores are symmetrically distributed about their mean. 


g The age distributions of Bristol mothers at primiparae in 1932 and 1937 were: 





























Age 14-16 SStC«d (sti titi 

Frequency 1932, 2 22 494113 235 302 378 362 ~~ 235 oo 
Frequency 1937 | 1 30 122 312 412 409 342 319 
Ace-—~—“—SSt~<“ié‘ COC‘  SCSC(ié‘i SSC(‘ia OO 
Frequency 1932, | 170 +103~—S61.SsS~=«S' 2 #46 3 |‘ Total: 2,051 
Frequency 1937, | -213.—S=—«dSNC (sti SSSCdRS (ACT: 2,517 





Draw frequency diagrams to demonstrate the distribution and show that the mean, 
median and standard deviation are 26°28, 25°86 and 4°63 in 1932, and 26:37, 25:87 and 
4-75 in 1937. ; 

The difference between the distributions is mot very rge. since the 
means and standard deviations differ by about a month, although when two thousand 
Cases are considered this amounts to a total difference of about 200 years. What has 
to be decided from these figures is whether this difference is a purely chance difference 
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arising from the natural variability in the ages at primiparae, or whether sufficient 
cases have been considered to rule out the possibility that this is a chance difference 
and to conclude that a change of social significance has occurred during the five year 
period. This question must remain unanswered until the next chapter when the 
accuracy of the mean of a set of observations will be considered. 


10 The estimated distribution of annual income among the unmarried women of a 
certain city was: 


Income £0- £50- £100- £150- £200- £250- £300- 
Frequency 13 189 671 584 313 180 67 
Income £350- £400- £450- £500- £550- £600- £650- 


Frequency 31 23 18 13 9 5 6 Total: 2,122 





Construct a histogram and frequency diagram to illustrate the distribution, and 
calculate the mean, median, quartiles and standard deviation of incomes. 
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NORMAL DISTRIBUTION 


2.1 Frequency distributions—At the beginning of the previous chapter 
it was explained that it is convenient to regard a set of measurements as 
a sample from a population of possible measurements, although. the 
population may not exist. For example, today’s weather may be regarded 
as a sample of the population of possibilities, among which would be 
included days with, say, mean temperatures 57° F, 1 in rainfall and 5 hr 
of sunshine, although this particular combination may not have been 
experienced. It is likewise convenient to consider the frequency distribution 
of a set of observations as arising from a frequency distribution in the 
population giving the true proportions in each grouping interval. Thus, 
the frequency distribution of children’s weights would give the proportion 
of children with weights between, say, 112:5 and 117-5 lb in the population, 
and the proportion in this group in Table 1.1, i.e. 36/225 =0:16, is regarded 
as an estimate of the proportion in the whole population. Since a set of 
measurements is normally taken in order to determine the character of 
the population, it is the frequency distribution of the population which 
we attempt to estimate in general. 

To consider a 


vot 6 Throws 60 Throws 120 Throws simple exa mple, 
3 suppose a die is 


thrown a number 
of times and the 
70 numbers of ones, 
7234 56 72345 6 7234656 twos, threes 
20° 240 Throws 480 Throws Unhmited throws cast are recorded, 
then the relative 
frequencies of each 
can be shown in a 
7239056 723056 7239456 histogram as in 
Score : 
Figure 4. Histograms of the scores observed in See ue 
throwing a die number of throws is 
increased so is the 
regularity of the histogram, and the frequency distribution of the sample is 
said to tend to the frequency distribution’ of the population. Here the 
frequency distribution of the population is 16-7 per cent ones, 16-7 per cent 
twos, 16:7 per cent threes . . . a fact which could be predicted from the 
six sided form of the die. It should be noted that an a priori knowledge 
of the distribution enables us to predict with reasonable accuracy the 
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behaviour of a sample. This fact is important since it will be seen later 
that it is sometimes possible to find the distribution of the population from 
a small sample, and to use this knowledge to predict the behaviour of a 
large sample. Thus, if the frequency distribution of children’s weights can 
be found from, say, twenty observations, this can be used to predict the 
proportion of children with weights between any two values. 

To demonstrate further the frequency distribution of the population, the 
total score when six dice were thrown simultaneously was recorded. This 
score cannot be less than six nor more than thirty six, and the frequency 
distribution of the population can again be determined using the laws of 
probability. For example, the proportion of thirty sixes i.e. six sixes 
will be 


bata dedabcde (= 
6% 66 * 6.6 XG = 65 


50 Throws 100 Throws 





200 Throws 400 Throws 
10 
5 
0 
800 Throws United throws 
70 4 
5 
Q 12 16 20 24 28 32 12 16 20 ey eg 52 
Tofa/ score Total score 


Figure 5. Histograms of the total scores observed in throwing six dice 


Figure 5 shows how as the number of throws of the six dice is increased 
the histograms become more regular and tend to the frequency distribution 
of the population. It should be remembered that the proportion of 
occasions on which the score is between any two values is represented by 
the area between those values. Here, in the vast majority of throws (99-1 
per cent to be exact), the score will be between eleven and thirty one. 
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50 Trees A more practical example is 
shown in Figure 6 which gives sets 
of tree girths measured by forestry 
students. As the size of sample 
is increased the irregularities in the 


a 150 Trees histogram disappear and the form 
: of frequency distribution of the popu- 

lation becomes more apparent. Here 
; the distribution is not determined 


a a priori, as with the distribution of 
400 Trees scores of dice. It is however 

noticeable that the distributions in 
Figures 5 and 6 bear marked 


0 similarities. It will be seen later 

20 that this similarity is not purely 
% sei coincidental but is the consequence 
10 of a law of variability which 
determines the shape of many 

0 frequency distributions experienced 


72 6 20 24 2 32 36 YO W 48 . : 
Figure 6. Histograms of tree girths | practice. 


2.2 Frequency curves—In Figures 4 and 5, examples are considered 
where the final measurements must be whole numbers, since fractions are 
not indicated on a die. Such cases do occur in practice when counts of 
say, insects, plants or animals are being made, but it is more usual for 
measurements to be able to take all values between two limits and not 
only whole numbers. For example, all weights between 85 and 145 Ib 
are possible since children’s weights do not increase by jumps of one 
pound. Measurements such as these are said to be continuous. 


Grouping was introduced in Chapter 1 as a method of comparing the 
relative frequencies of different measurements. In order to make the 
comparison accurate it is necessary to choose the grouping interval 
sufficiently large to include several measurements. If, however, a large 
number of measurements is made the grouping interval may be fairly 
small, and when the number of observations is increased indefinitely, so 
that the frequency distribution of the population is obtained, the grouping 
interval can be made as small as desired. Figure 7 shows how it is possible 
to reduce the grouping interval of the histogram of a frequency distribution 
so that ultimately a curve is obtained instead of a set of blocks. This 
process of reducing the grouping interval indefinitely gives a frequency 
curve, 
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Frequency curves 
retain the property 
- of histograms that 
the area between 
any two values 
gives the propor- 
tion of observations 
between the two 
values, while the 
relative frequencies 
of observations are 
represented by their 
distances from the d 
axis. The most 
frequent observa- 
tion (or mode) thus 
corresponds to the 
highest point or 
maximum of the 
frequency curve. For example, in Figure 7, the weight of 100 Ib is observed 
roughly one third as often as the weight of 90 lb, while approximately one 
out of every eight observations is less than 100 lb. 





Frequency 
S 


rey 
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5 85 95 4) 115 145 735 5 155 


Observations 
Figure 7. Frequency curve obtained from histogram 


2.3. Normal distribution—One of the requirements of a summary form 
of a set of observations is that it must be possible to find the proportion 
of observations between any two values. The forester will require from 
a summary the proportion of trees that can be used for a certain purpose ~ 
i.e. with girths between any two particular values; the psychologist wants 
the percentage of the population exceeding a certain score; and generally 
the summary will be expected to convey information on the distribution 
of observations. If it does not, it fails in an important aspect. Fortunately, 
specification of the distribution is often not very difficult. 

It can be shown mathematically that whenever a measurement is the sum 
total of a large number of small independent effects, no one of which 
predominates, the distribution of observations will take the same form. 
This form is called the normal distribution and a knowledge of the origin 
and scale determines it completely i.e. once the mean and spread are 
known all else is determined. This is not generally true of distributions, 
since the mean and spread convey no information, for example, on the 
asymmetry of the distribution, but the normal distribution is symmetrical 
and all of its properties can be found from its mean and spread. Figure 7 
gives, in fact, the frequency curve of the normal distribution, and the same 
curve is shown in Figure 8 with different spreads. That this curve is not 
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a mere mathematical abstraction has been demonstrated by numerous 
practical applications, some of which are given in examples 8 and 9 and. 


Figures 5, 6, 9, 10 and 11. P 


Figure 8. Normal curves with relative spreads of 3:4:6:8 


It is interesting to postulate some of the many causes’ which have 
contributed jointly to the measurements in each of these applications. 
For instance, the yields of wheat and the girths of trees will have resulted 
partly from variations in soil fertility, humidity, temperature, activity of 
pests, competition, and other environmental factors and partly from a 
multitude of genetical factors. Likewise, most of the other measurements 
result from a complex of environmental and genetical factors. | The 
exceptions, here, are the distribution of observations of the right ascension 
of the Pole Star which is caused by a series of small errors in measurement, 
and the distribution of the total score on six dice in which the individual 
scores on the dice act as six independent effects contributing to the final 
measurement. 
nN The normal distribution cannot 
2 a ‘be applied to every measurement 

and the reasons why this is so are 

0 n= worth noting. First, there may 
3 4 § 6 7 8 9 0 0 te 3 

. not be a large number of effects, 

20 b and one particular effect may 

predominate, as with throws of a 


0 en 


1 16 177 7 199 20 21 2 
% 
20 Cc 


e 400 ~©500~=«600'—C0t—~S 
Figure 9. a Frequency distribution of the 
sizes of 2,020 litters from Duroc-Jersey 
pigs (Data of Parkes, A. S. Biometrika 15 
(1923) 373]; b Frequency distribution of 
_ heights of 917 infants at birth (loc. cit.); 
~ © Fréquency distribution of yields from 
00 wheat plots 
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single die shown in Figure 4. 
Secondly, the effects may not be 
independent, as with rainfall and 
temperature, but in general this 
will not affect the distribution 
provided a large number of effects 
operate on the measurements. 
Thirdly, the effects may not sum, 
which is a more likely cause of a 
deviation from the normal form. 
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Thus a 10° rise in temperature may 
cause a proportional rather than an 
absolute change in a measurement. It 
is also true that weight measurements 
tend to be affected in a proportional 
rather than absolute fashion, so the 
measurement instead of resulting from 
the sum of a large number of effects 
results from the product of these effects. 
This difficulty can often be overcome 
by using the logarithm of the measure- 
ment since if x=axbxcx... then 
log x=loga+logb+logc+.. . and is 
determined by the sum of the effects. 


It should be remembered that a great 
many observations have to be taken 
before any deviation from normality 
can be detected, since natural variability 
tends to hide the shape of the 
distribution. This is demonstrated by 
the initial irregularities in Figures 4 and 
5, and the reader should not be misled 
into believing that the regularity of 
Figures 9, 10 and 11 will be achieved 
with a small number of observations. 

It is often possible to assume that a 
set of observations is normally distri- 
buted as a result of previous experience 
with similar measurements. If it is 
known that similar factors will affect 
both sets of measurements, although 
possibly to different degrees, the multi- 
tude of factors causing ‘normality’ for 
one set of observations will usually 
cause it for the other. The normal 
distribution is thus commonly experi- 
enced in practice and during the next 
few chapters the applications of this 
distribution will be considered. This 
does not rule out the possibility of 
encountering non-normal distributions. 
However, the methods which will be 
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45 6 7 8 9 0 11 22 73 


Figure 10. a Frequency distribution 
of the weight of seed from 1,668 
garden beans [Data of Harriss, J. A. 
Biometrika 9 (1913) 436]; b Frequency 
distribution of size of class in 34,005 
primary and_ secondary schools; 
c¢ Frequency distribution of the ratio 
of breadth to length of corolla in 
1,000 foxgloves [Data of WARREN, E. 
Biometrika 11 (1916) 303] 


20 
% a 
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0 
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b 
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Figure 11. a Frequency distribution 
of 1,000 observations of the right 
ascension of the Pole Star [Data of 
WHITTAKER, Sir E. and ROBINSON, G. 
Calculus of Observations fourth 
edition, p 174, London, 1944); 
b Frequency distribution of the 
intelligence quotients of 5,562 11-year 
old children; ¢ Frequency distribu- 
tion of height of 8,585 adult males 
[Final Report of Anthropometric 
Committee to British Association 
(1883) 256] 
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given are insensitive to deviations from normality and may be applied to 
distributions which are not markedly non-normal. Further it will be seen 
later that the methods derived for the normal distribution can be applied 
to sets of observations which are not normally distributed by transforming 
the scale of measurement. 


2.4 Applications of normal distribution—As has been stated in the last 
section, the normal distribution is determined by its mean and spread, 
from which it is possible to derive any other information that is required. 
For example, the mean deviation is 0°7979 times the standard deviation 
for the normal distribution. If we choose the origin at the mean of the 
distribution and the scale of the measurements is made equal to the 
standard deviation, all normal distributions are equivalent. This 1s 
demonstrated graphically in Figure 12 which shows the equivalence of three 
distributions with different standard deviations. This same statement may 
be expressed mathematically as follows: if » is the mean and o is the 


standard deviation. 


then the proportion 
Figure 12. Normal distributions with different spreads 






Soread=3 .o 
P 5% of measurements 


exceeding ptod 
depends only upon 
d i.e. the deviation 
from the mean 
expressed in terms 
of the standard 
deviation. Suppose, 
for example, the 
mean and standard 
deviation of the 
girths of a group 
of trees are 45 and 
10 in respectively, 
then the proportion 
of trees with girth 
exceeding, say, 
57 in depends only 
upon (57 —45)/10= 
1-2, which is the 
deviation from the 
mean expressed in terms of the standard deviation. This quantity is called 
a normal deviate. The proportion of observations exceeding any normal 
deviate can be found by referring to Table I at the back of the book*. The 





Spreed = 2 
5% 






Spread =7 


* This table is derived by calculating the arca urder the normal curve lying beyond d. 
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use of this table gives the required percentage, so that 11:51 per cent 
(corresponding to a normal deviate of 1:2) of the girths would exceed 
57 in. This percentage might be compared with the value obtained 
directly from example 1, in which the number of trees with girths exceeding 
57 in may be taken as 4 x52+28+6+2=62, which is 13-48 per cent 
of the total number. 


It is worth while demonstrating more extensively the uses of this table 
by further examples. 


a The exact values of the mean and standard deviation from example 1 might 
be used to calculate the proportion of girths exceeding 57 in. The difference between 
the mean and 57 in is 12°49, and the normal deviate is 12:-49/10:78=1°16. Using 
Table I, the required percentage is 12°75, which agrees quite well with the observed 
value of 13°48 per cent. It should be noticed that the difference of 0°73 per cent 
in these two values represents a difference of only 3 trees in a sample of 460, and 
that as the size of the sample is increased the former value is likely to prove more 
accurate. 


b The mean and standard deviation in a psychological test of ability in English 
were 101°1 and 15-8. Suppose it is required to calculate the percentage with scores 
between 80 and 120. 


The differences between these scores and the mean are —21:1 and 18:9, which 
when expressed in terms of the standard deviation are —21:1/15‘'8=-—1°34 and 
18:9/15°8=1:20. It is then required to find the percentage of observations between 
the normal deviates —1:34 and 1:20. Now, from Table I, —1:34 is exceeded 
by 90:96 per cent and 1:20 is exceeded by 11:51 per cent so that 90:96 — 11:51 =79-45 
per cent of observations must lie between these values. Thus, in a sample of 2,772 
pupils, 2,772 x 0:7945 =2,202 would be expected to have a score between 80 and 120. 
This value might be compared with the value of 2,204 actually observed in example 9. 
In view of the variability in the scores this agreement between the two values 1s 
remarkable, but it serves to emphasize the fact that the mean and standard deviation 
conveniently and concisely summarize a set of observations. 


c The red blood cell counts on twenty 2-week old piglets in millions per cm* 
were 4,300, 5,200, 5,300, 5,800, 6,000, 6,300, 6,400, 6,600, 6,700, 6,900, 7,100, 7,200, 
7,400, 7,500, 7,800, 8,000, 8,400, 8,700, 9,100, 9,300, from which it is required to 
find the percentage of piglets with counts over 9,000. Of the 20 piglets in the 
sample, 2, or 10 per cent, have counts eet 9,000, but this percentage will not 
be accurate since it is based upon a very small sample. The counts are however 
fairly symmetrically placed about the mean of 7,000, and since previous observations 
have shown that blood counts are usually normally distributed it is possible to make 
use of the normal distribution to obtain a better estimate of the correct percentage. 


The sum of squares of deviations from the mean is 2,700? + 1,800? + 1,700?+...+ 
2,300? = 33,620,000. The estimated variance is 33,620,000/19=1,769,474 and the 
standard deviation is 1,330. The normal deviate is thus calculated as (9,000 —7,000)/ 
1,330= 1-50, which is exceeded by 6°68 per cent of the observations. This percentage 
is still subject to error since neither mean nor standard deviation is exactly 
determined, but it is likely to be more accurate than the crude value of 10 per cent. 


d Suppose it is known that 7,000 and 1,200 are accurate estimates of the mean 
and standard deviation of the blood counts of 2-week old piglets, and a piglet fed 
on a special diet has a blood count of 10,600. Then this high value indicates the 
probable effect of the diet, but the possibility of this figure occurring by chance 
cannot be ruled out. To test this we might find the percentage of observations 
that would normally exceed 10,600 by using a normal deviate (10,600 —7,000)/ 1,200 = 
3-0 in Table I. This indicates that. as high a value would normally occur in only 
0°135 per cent of observations, which means that, if the diet has had no effect, the 
value observed would occur less than one in seven hundred times by pure chance. 
We thus have to conclude either that the diet has had no effect or that a very 
unlikely observation has been taken. In general, we would conclude that the diet 
had affected the blood count, but the possibility of this being a chance effect is 
not completely ruled out. 
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This latter example is rather trivial since several observations are usually 
required to detect any differences and often experimental differences are 
relatively small. However, it serves to indicate the line of reasoning which 
will be followed in testing treatment effects. 

On the assumption that there are no treatment effects, we find the 
percentage of occasions on which as extreme a set of values as the’ 
observations would be obtained. If this percentage is small it indicates 
a set of observations would not usually occur by pure chance. We then 
conclude that the treatments have been effective. Nevertheless there is 
always a possibility, however small, that the effects are chance effects. 

The assumption that the treatments have had no effect is called the 
null hypothesis. If the percentage worked out on the null hypothesis is 
small, the hypothesis is rejected and the effectiveness of the treatments is 
concluded. The process here might be compared with the common method 
of employing a hypothesis or theory until observations are taken which 
are so unlikely under the hypothesis that it has to be rejected. Commonly, 
the term statistical induction is applied to this process. In the following 
chapters many examples will be given of its application. 


2.5 Alternative form of normal-deviate table—When the mean and 
standard deviation of a set of observations are known it is often useful 
to know the region within which, say, nine tenths of the observations lie. 
This can be found from Table I. Since 95 per cent of observations have 
a deviate exceeding - 1:64 and 5 per cent have a deviate exceeding 1:64, 
90 per cent or nine tenths of the observations have deviates between — 1:64 
and 1:64. Similarly, the limits within which any percentage of the 
observations lies can be found but, since these limits have to be calculated 
from Table I, it is convenient to use an alternative form of this table. 
Such a form is shown in Table II of the Appendix, which gives the limits 
corresponding to various percentages. Thus, if » is the mean and o the 
Standard deviation. 50 per cent of the observations lie between » - 0:66c 
and »+0-66c and 99 per cent lie between 1 ~-2:58o0 and p+2°58o. It 
will be seen later that this is a convenient form of tabulation for many 
purposes. 


SUMMARY OF PP 21 TO 29 


It has been shown that one particular distribution—the normal distribution 
—occurs very frequently in practice. This distribution arises when the 
measurement is determined by the sum of a large number of small effects 
and it depends only upon its mean and standard deviation which can be 
used to find any other characteristic of the distribution. 

The percentage of observations exceeding any value is determined by the 
normal deviate, which is the value reduced by the mean and divided by the 
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standard deviation i.e. (x—)/o. Corresponding values of normal deviates 
and percentages have been tabulated so that one can be found from the 
other. 

EXAMPLES 
rr Using the following table of ordinates, plot the normal curve with zero mean 


and unit standard deviation. Use this curve to show that roughly one sixth of the 
observations have a normal deviate exceeding one. 








Normal deviate 0 +0.2 + 0-4 +£0-6 + 0-8 + 1.0 + 1.2 
Ordinate of normal curve 0-40 0.39 0.37 0-33 0-29 0.24 0.19 
Normal deviate 1-4 + 1-6 + 1-8 +2-0 +2.2 +2.4 +2-6 
Ordinate of normal curve 0-15 0-11 0-08 0-05 0-035 0-02 0-01 





12 The mean and standard deviation of tree girths shown in Figure 6 are 27:13 
and 5-60, show that the normal deviate corresponding to a girth of 36 in is 1°58, 
and hence conclude that 5:72 per cent of trees have a girth exceeding 36 in. This 
value should be compared with the actually observed percentages in groups of 
50, 150, 400 and 900 trees, which were 2:00, 6°67, 7:38, and 6:29 per cent. 


13 The mean death rate in 171 Scottish burghs in 1937 was 11:91 per thousand, 
and the standard deviation was 2°52. Verify that 22:5 per cent of burghs would be 
expected to have a death rate of 10 per thousand or less, and 11:0 per cent would 
be expected to have a death rate exceeding 15 per thousand. 


14. The level of resistance of animals to disease is measured by their antibody 
level. Factors affecting this level tend to cause proportional rather than absolute 
changes, so that it is the logarithm of the antibody level which is normally distributed 
and which is used in the analysis of experiments. The mean and standard deviation 
of this measure for a flock of sheep were 0°78 and 0°45. If 1:50 is regarded as a 
mre pearied level of immunity, show that about 5 per cent of the sheep have reached 
this level. 


15 The frequency distribution of the weights given in example 6 is not symmetrical 
and obviously not normal. This is due to weight changes being proportional rather 
than absolute and so the logarithm of the weights should be used. 

Construct a frequency table using the logarithm of the weight in the form 

Log weight 1-954- 2-000- 2.041-... 
Frequency 2 34 152: .4-4-% 
and demonstrate it by a histogram as shown in Figure 13. 


When the logarithm of the 
weight is used, the grouping 
interval varies and the area of 
each rectangle should be chosen 
proportional to the frequency. 
The symmetry of the histogram 
is rather difficult to assess as a 
consequence of the irregular 2 2 22 27 24 
grouping interval. Thus if the 


; 3 log Weight 
logarithm of an observation is Fi F og 9 distributi h 
to be used it is preferable to igure 13. Frequency distribution of the 
choose the grouping so that the logarithms of the weights of 7,749 adult males 


logarithms are equally spaced. ; 
For example, if the grouping for the logarithms is chosen as 1:96-2:00-2:04-2:08 ... 
the grouping for the original weights should be taken as 91:2-100-0-109°6-120°2-.... 


EXTENDED DEVELOPMENT 


24.6 Theoretical distributions: the binomial—\f a coin is tossed it is 
equally likely to come down heads or tails. This does not mean that if 
the coin is tossed twice it will necessarily come down heads once and tails 
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once, but only that about one half of a series of tosses will be heads. An 
alternative statement of the same fact is that the probability of a head being 
tossed is one half. This distribution, which might be compared with the 
distribution in Figure 4, can be deduced from the form of the coin and is 
the simplest type of theoretical frequency distribution. 

Suppose two coins are tossed instead of one, then there are four equally 
likely possibilities; heads may be obtained on both coins; a head may turn 
up on the first coin and a tail on the second; a tail may turn up on the 
first coin and a head on the second; or two tails may turn up. 

Thus of the four possibilities, two give one tail and one head, 
corresponding to the two ways of obtaining one head and one tail on two 
coins. As a result, if two coins are tossed the probability of two heads 
turning up is one quarter, of one head and one tail is one half, and of 
two tails is one quarter i.e. if the two coins are tossed a large number of 
times, two tails will turn up in roughly one quarter of the trials. 

The same argument might be used to find the theoretical distribution 
for the tosses of three coins. There are eight equally likely possibilities 
given in Table 2.1: 

Hence the probabilities of get- 
ting three, two, one or no 
heads are one eighth, three 
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eighth respectively, and if three 3 Head Tail Head 2 
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in roughly one eighth of the 6 Tail Head Tail 1 
trials. 7 Head ‘Tail Tail 1 

More generally, if n coins 8 Tail = Tail Tail 0 
are tossed, there are ; 
2x2x ... x2=2" equally likely possibilities, and exactly r heads occur in 
n(n-1)...(n—r+1 aa : 
ae Gey of these. The probability of r heads being tossed 
is thus 
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Using this value it is possible to build up theoretical distributions. For 
example if 10 coins are tossed the probabilities of getting 0, 1, 2, ... heads 
are: 
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This theoretical distribution is shown with several others in Figure 14. It 
is immediately noticeable that as the number of coins is increased the 
distribution tends to the normal form, but this is not really surprising since 
the number of heads is determined by the sum of the results from each 
coin. Thus, if a coin is tossed ten times, say, the number of heads turning 
up will tend to be normally distributed about the mean number of heads 


1 Coin alos SI Coins 
0 7 0 q 2 0 7 2 d 
5 Coins 10 Coins 20 Coins 
018239 4¥ F I2@39 456789 “6 8 10 12 414 07 


Figure 14. Frequency distribution of the numbers of heads turning up in coin tossing 


i.e. five. This, in itself, is of no practical importance, but it is possible 
to make use of a generalization of this. . 

If the probability of a head turning up is 4, or 3, or generally p, then 
we may find the probability of getting r heads as a result of m tosses. 
This probability is given by the general binomial distribution, which 1s 
expressed in the following statement. If p is the probability of success in 
a single trial then the probability of r successes in n trials 1s 


n(x-1)...a—rt+])_..,  _, 
1x2...7r pl p) 


We may then derive frequency distributions of the numbers of heads such 
as are shown in Figure 15. These distributions all tend to normality, and 
it is possible to predict the means and standard deviations of these limiting 
normal distributions. This gives the following theorem: If p is the 
probability of success in a single trial the number of successes in n trials 
tends to be normally distributed with mean mp and standard deviation 
/[np(1—p)] ie. the variance equals n p(1—p). The consequences and 
applications of this theorem will be considered in the next section. 


2a.7 Application of normal approximation to binomial distribution— 
In tossing a coin we know that although the probability of getting a head 
is one half, we shall not in general get exactly one half of the tosses as 
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heads. The theorem in the last section 
indicates the extent to which the 
observed proportion is likely to deviate 
from the true proportion, and this will 
prove useful both in finding limits for 
the observed proportion when the true 
proportion is known and vice versa. 
Three examples will demonstrate the 
applications of this theorem: 


BIVESECETEGMN 1 131415 1617 18 a If at . ae oe or ihe oe 

; Gace tgs 1 season one half of chicks hatched for a 
Figure 15. Frequency distribution of certain breed are cocks, hoW many eggs 
the numbers of successes in n_ trials, : 

ye ; must be hatched to ensure that at least 20 
where the probability of success in a pullets are obtained? 
single trial is p It is obvious that we can never be abso- 
lutely certain of getting 20 pullets, but a 
high degree of certainty can be obtained by increasing the numbers sufficiently. 
Thus if 40 eggs are hatched, we are as likely to get less than 20 pullets as we are 
to get more than 20, so that more than 40 eggs would be required for any degree 
of certainty. If 50 eggs are used then the mean and standard deviation of the number 
of pullets hatched are 25 (=50x4) and 3:54 [=/(50x4x4)] so that the normal 
deviate corresponding to 20 pullets is (20—25)/3-54=—1-:41 which, from Table I, is 
exceeded in 92 per cent of trials. This shows that the use of 50 eggs makes it likely 
that more than 20 pullets will be hatched, but in 8 per cent of trials the required 
number will not be achieved. If the number of eggs is increased to 60, then the 
mean and standard deviation become 30 (=60x4) and 3°87 [= /(60x4x4)], and 
the normal deviate is now (20—30)/3°87= —2°58. In this instance, more than 20 
pullets will be obtained in 99-5 per cent of trials, and less than 20 pullets will hatch 
in 0°5 per cent of trials. This degree of certainty would usually be sufficient since 
only once in two hundred times would the number fall short of requirements. If 
a higher degree of certainty were needed a correspondingly greater number of eggs 
would be required. 

The number of eggs required for any degree of certainty can be obtained by a 
trial and error process, or by a reversal of the above process. For example, if we 
want to ensure that more than 20 pullets will hatch in 99:9 per cent of trials, the 
normal deviate is —3-1 and this is equal to (20—4%xn)//7(nx4}4x4). This gives rise 


to the equation 
(20 —4n)/V(4n)= —3-1 
(20—4n)? =(3'1)?4n 
n? —89°61n+ 1,600=0 
n=65:0 or 24°6 


so that 65 eggs would be required. If only 25 eggs are used less than 20 pullets 
will be hatched in 99-9 per cent of trials, and this corresponds to the other solution 
of the given equation. 


b In genetical work it is often possible to predict the proportions of animals or 
plants with certain characteristics arising from particular conditions. For example, 
under the Mendelian hypothesis the crossing of a tall race of peas with a dwarf race 
should yield in the second generation tall and dwarf peas in the ratio 3:1. In testing 
this, it is necessary to ensure that any deviations from the exact 3:1 ratio are chance 
deviations and are not due to the influence of another genetical factor (as occurs in 
linkage). For example, J. G. MENDEL in his original experiments got 787 tall and 277 
dwart plants from 1,064 crosses, which is 74 per cent tall and 26 per cent dwarf, from 
which it was necessary to decide whether the deviations were due to chance or not. The 
expected number of dwarf plants is } x 1,064=266, and this has a standard deviation 
of /(1,064x4x})=141. Thus the normal deviate corresponding to 277 is 
(277 —266)/14:1=0-78, and this is exceeded by pure chance in 21-8 per cent of samples, 
so that the deviations from the theoretical 3-1 ratio can be attributed to chance. 
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c Suppose 60 per cent of the population of a town approves a certain motion. 
If an investigator interviews 600 people chosen at random, then the number of 
people expected to approve the motion is 360 and this has a standard deviation of 
V7 (600 x 0°60 x 0°'40)=12. Thus, from Table II, in 50 per cent of samples the 
number approving will lie between 360—0°67x 12 and 360+0°67%x12 i.e. between 
352 and 368, and in 95 per cent of samples between 360— 1-96 x 12 and 360+ 1:96 x 12 
i.e. between 336 and 384. This shows that the investigator is quite likely to get 
between 336 and 384 people i.e. 0°56 and 0°64, approving the motion, although in 
5 per cent of samples he will get a value outside these limits. 


This latter example, while indicating the type of variation that might 
be expected in sampling to find a proportion, is the reverse of what is 
usually experienced in practice. The more usual occurrence is that the 
proportion of approvals in the sample is known, but it is not known how 
accurately this gives the proportion in the population. This problem is 
considered in the next section. 


2A.8 Accuracy of an estimated proportion—Suppose, in a sample of 
600 people, 360 approve a certain motion and it is required to find the 
limits within which the true proportion in the population lies. If the true 
proportion were 0:64, then in the manner of the last section, the expected 
number of approvals in the sample is 384 and the standard deviation is 
v7 (600 x 0-64 x 0:36)=11-8 so that, by Table I, 97:5 per cent of the 
samples would exceed 384—1:96x11:8 ie. 360-9. Thus, if the true 
proportion exceeds 0-64, to get only 360 approvals is a rare event (occurring 
in less than 2:5 per cent of samples) and we can say with a certain degree 
of confidence that the true proportion is less than 0-64. As in section 2.5, 
if we conclude that the true proportion is less than 0-64, the possibility of 
this proportion exceeding 0-64 is not completely ruled out, but it is an 
unlikely event. Similarly, if the true proportion were 0-56, in 97-5 per cent 
of samples less than 359-8 approvals would be obtained. So that we 
know with a reasonable degree of certainty that the true proportion lies 
between 0°56 and 0°64. The degree of certainty is usually measured by 
the fact that this sample will occur in less than 2:5 per cent of trials when 
the true proportion exceeds 0:64, and in less than 2°5 per cent of trials 
when the true proportion is less than 0-56. The true proportion is in 
consequence said to lie between 0°56 and 0:64 with 95 per cent 
(= 100-- 2-5 — 2:5) certainty. 

This result might be compared with the result given in the last section, 
where it may be seen that the true proportion stands in almost the same 
relation to the sample proportion as the sample proportion does to the 
true proportion. The relationship is not completely symmetrical since the 
true proportion should always be used in finding the standard deviation, 
but the estimated proportion may be used if it is a reasonably accurate 
estimate of the true proportion i.e. if the sample is large. This approach 
is of importance in its practical applications as demonstrated by the 
following examples. 
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a Suppose 430 out of 1,000 people state a preference for a particular political 
party. Then the standard deviation of the number is (1,000 x 0°43 x 0°57)=15-7, 
so that the proportion pocuce this party may be stated as 0°430+0-°0157. This 
means that we are 95 per cent certain that the true proportion is between 
0°430— 1°96 x 0:0157 and 0°430+ 1:96 x 0°0157 i.e. 0°399 and 0°461, and 99 per cent 
certain that it is between 0°430—2:58 x 0°0157 and 0°430+ 2°58 x 00157 i.e. between 
0°389 and 0-471. 

b Many tests of the quality of commercial processes are destructive, as, for 
example, in testing shells, electric light bulbs, tyres or food, so that a sample of the 
goods has to be used in such tests. 

Suppose in a batch of 300 articles, 12 articles are defective, then the 
standard deviation of the mumber of defectives is /(300x0-04 x 0-96)=3-4 
and the proportion lies between (12— 1:96 x 3°4)/300 and (12+ 1-96 x 3°4)/300 i.e. 
between 0:017 and 0:063, with 95 per cent certainty. These are fairly wide limits and 
in order to improve the accuracy of the estimate more articles would have to be 
tested. In this manner it is possible to control the quality of articles produced and to 
detect any deterioration in the production process. 

c In seed mixtures there are usually some ‘hard’ seeds which will not germinate 
with the other sceds. The proportion of these seeds may be determined by using a 
sample of the seeds, and the accuracy of this determination may be found at the 
same time. For example, suppose out of some 500 seeds 50 fail to germinate, then 
the standard deviation of the number of hard seeds is / (500 x 0:10 x 0:90) =6°7, and the 
proportion of hard seeds is 0:10+0-0134 i.e. we are 95 per cent certain that it is 
between 0:074 and 0°126. 


2.9 Theoretical distributions: the Poisson—A particular case of the 
binomial distribution occurs when the probability of a success is very small. 
In order to have any successes it 1s necessary to have a large number of 
trials, and provided the mean number of successes is large, the distribution 
tends to normality. However, if the mean number of successes is small a 
different distribution arises. This is the Poisson distribution: if the mean 
number of successes in a series of trials is m, then for the Poisson distribution 
the probability of getting r successes in a series of trials is m’e~™/r! 


The Poisson distribution was first encountered as the distribution of the 
numbers of accidents happening to a large group of people during a fixed 
period. The probability of any particular person having an accident during 
the period was small but, since the number of people was large, some 
accidents usually occurred, and the numbers conformed to the Poisson 
distribution. However, other applications of this distribution are frequent. 
In bacteriological work, the distribution ofthe numbers of bacterial colonies 
observed on a plate usually conforms to the Poisson distribution, since the 
number of colonies that might be included in the sample is large but the 
probability of including any particular colony is small. Similarly, this 
distribution can be applied to the numbers of particles hitting a Geiger- 
Miiller counter, to insect counts or to counts of diseased plants. In these 
examples, r becomes the mean number of particles hitting the Geiger- 
Miiller counter in unit time, the mean number of insects observed in each 
count or the mean number of plants per unit area, and the probability of 
r particles hitting the counter in unit time, r insects being counted, or 
r diseaséd plants being observed per unit area, is m’e—"/r! Figures 
16 and 17 give two distributions observed in practice, and the theoretical 
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colonies observed in 240 micro- haemacytometer (Data of Stu- . 
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Poisson distributions which are most similar to these distributions. 
The Poisson distribution when it arises requires special attention since it 
is determined once its mean is known. The appropriate methods of analysis 


will be discussed in Chapter 8. 


Figure 16. Frequency distribution 
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The distribution of the number of successes in a series of trials has been 
considered. It has been shown that if p is the probability of success 
in a single trial, then the number of successes in n trials is distributed 
approximately normally with mean np and_ standard deviation 
/[np(1-p)]. Using this fact, it has been seen how the accuracy of an 
estimated proportion can be determined and used in sampling inquiries. 

A second theoretical distribution, the Poisson, has been shown to arise 
in practice under certain conditions. 


EXAMPLES 


16 270 people out of 576 held a certain opinion. Show that this is not inconsistent 
with a majority of the population holding this opinion and that if there were a 
slight majority holding the opinion as low a value as 270 would be observed in 
6°7 per cent of samples. ; ; 

17 If 51 per cent of babies born are male and about 90,000 babies are born in 
Scotland every year show that the proportion of male births lies between 0°5057 and 
0°5143 with 99 per cent certainty. 

18 In order to estimate the proportion of deformed trees in a forest area, 1,000 
trees are observed of which 56 are deformed. Show that the proportion is 
0:056+0:0073 and use this to conclude that the true proportion lies between 0°0417 
and 0:0703 with 95 per cent certainty. ; 

19 In a sample of 130 students, 29 had an intelligence quotient exceeding 120; 
show that the percentage of students with intelligence quotient over 120 is 
22°30+3°65 per cent. 

zo Using the data of example ro show that 9-52+0°64 per cent of unmarried 
women of this city receive incomes of less than £100. 
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COMPARISON OF 
TWO SETS OF MEASUREMENTS 


3.1 Method of comparison—It has been shown that the mean and 
standard deviation provide a convenient summary of a set of measurements 
and, consequently, that a comparison between two sets of measurements can 
most easily be made by using their estimated means and standard deviations. 
If the number of observations in each group is sufficiently large then the 
estimates are accurate and any difference between the estimated means 
or standard deviations is real, but when the number of observations is not 
large then a difference may be due to chance. For example, one group 
of ten children might have a mean weight of 110 lb while a similar group, 
by pure chance, has a mean weight of 120 lb (in the same manner as one 
child may have a weight of 100 Ib and a second child a weight of 130 Ib). 
Similarly, natural variability will complicate comparison of the estimates 
of standard deviations. It is therefore necessary to allow for chance effects 
in comparing sets of observations to ensure that differences are real. 


Usually we wish to test the difference between two means, but this is 
dependent upon the variability or standard deviation of the individual 
observations which must therefore be taken into account. Occasionally we 
wish to test the ratio of the means since any difference may tend to act 
proportionally, as for example with bacterial counts which are generally 
affected proportionally by any treatment. However, since on these occasions 
the logarithm of the measurement is usually employed, the difference between 
the logarithms (which is the logarithm of the ratio) is still an appropriate 
measure. 

The comparison of two standard deviations is much simpler, since it is 
the ratio of two spreads that concerns us and this is a dimensionless 
quantity dependent only upon the numbers of observations in each set. 
A comparison of two means is more frequently required, but since the 
comparison of standard deviations is a simpler test this will be considered 
first. 


3.2 Variance-ratio test—If each standard deviation was determined from 
a very large number of observations then any deviation of their ratio from 
unity would be a real deviation. However, since both standard deviations 
are usually subject to variability, their ratio is also subject to variability. 


The extent of this variability can be predicted from a knowledge of the 
normal distribution. Thus, for example, if two samples of ten observations 
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are drawn from the same population and the standard deviation estimated 
for each sample in a series of trials, the proportion of trials in which the 
ratio of the standard deviations exceeds any value can be found as in 


Table 3.1. 


Table 3.1. Distribution of the Ratio of Two Estimated Standard Deviations 
Value 0°31 0:39 0°43 0:50 0°56 0°64 0°79 1:00 


Percentage of 
trials in which 99-9 99:5 99-0 97°5 95-0 90:0 75:0 50:0 


value is exceeded 

Value 1°26 1°56 1:79 2°01 2°31 2°56 3°19 
Percentage of 

trials in which 25:0 10:0 5:0 2°5 1:0 0°5 0-1 
value is exceeded 





Thus 50 per cent of the ratios will exceed 1:00, and 10 per cent will 
exceed 1:56 by pure chance. If therefore we get a ratio of, say, 2:6, we 
have either to conclude that there is a real difference between the two 
samples or that an unlikely event (which would occur about once in two 
hundred times by pure chance) has happened and that there is no difference 
between the samples. Usually we will conclude the former, and say that 
the difference is 99-5 per cent significant or, alternatively, significant at the 
0-5 per cent level i.e. it would occur by pure chance in 0:5 per cent of 
trials. However, if the ratio is, say, 1:5, we have to conclude either that 
there is a real difference between the two samples or that an event which 
would occur about once in ten times by pure chance has happened and that 
there is no difference between the samples. Here, both conclusions are 
quite probable, so that judgement is deferred and we say that the difference 
between the standard deviations is not significant i.e. it may be due to 
chance. 

The values in Table 3.1 vary according to the numbers of observations 
used to determine each standard deviation, and a large table has been 
constructed to give these values for each combination of these numbers. 
Various modifications are used in the presentation of this table. First, 
instead of dealing with the ratio of the standard deviations, the ratio of 
the variances is used. This ratio has the advantage that in the calculation 
it is not necessary to take the square roots. Secondly, since no 
estimate of the variance can be made from one observation the effective 
number of observations is used in entering the table. This is one less than 
the number of observations and is usually called the number of degrees of 
freedom*. Lastly, the values exceeded by pure chance in, say, 5 per cent, 
or any other percentage of trials, are collected together in one table. 


* This is used to divide ¥ (x—X)? in order to estimate the variance. 
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Thus a set of tables, such as Tables III and IV, gives the required 
significance levels. 

These tables should be used when we wish to test whether a first standard 
deviation is greater than a second, but not vice versa. It will be seen later 
that this is the more common occurrence. If, however, we wish to test 
whether a first standard deviation differs significantly from a second it is 
necessary to take into account the possibilities that the first may be larger 
or smaller than the second. The percentage given by the table must 
then be doubled. 


3.3 Examples of use of variance-ratio test—Example 5 gave the standard 
deviations of four sets of ten indices of pig-iron production, the values being 
5:46, 24:74, 17:35 and 5:95. These might be compared using Table 3.1. 
Since we are interested in both increases and decreases, we _ shall 
conventionally divide the larger standard deviation by the smaller and use 
twice the percentage given by the table. The ratios of successive pairs 
of standard deviations are 4:53, 1:43, and 2:92, and from Table 3.1 these 
would occur by pure chance in roughly 0-2, 50, and 0-5 per cent of trials. 
Thus the first and last ratios would be judged significant but not the 
second. 

If the test is now carried out using the variance-ratio tables, the variances 
are 29:77, 611-91, 309:99 and 35:43, and the ratios become 20°55, 1-97, 
and 8-75, the denominators and numerators of which both have nine 
degrees of freedom. From Tables III and IV, the value 3-18 would be 
exceeded in 10 per cent and 5:55 in 2 per cent of trials; the percentages 
being doubled as$ previously. It is quite clear that the first and third 
ratios are significant but not the second. In order to determine the signifi- 
cance more accurately a more extensive set of tables would have to be 
used, but for most practical purposes the 5 per cent and 1 per cent tables 
will suffice. 

As a second illustration, the variabilities in the girths given in example 1 
might be compared. The standard deviations were 10°78 and 9:75 in and 
the variance ratio is thus (10°78/9-75=1-22 which now has 459 and 23 
degrees of freedom for its numerator and denominator. Referring to Table II 
with 459 and 23 degrees of freedom we see that 1:76 is exceeded by pure 
chance in 10 per cent of trials. We have fallen very short of this value, 
so that the value 1:2 can be ascribed to chance and we conclude that the 
variabilities in the girths of the two groups are not significantly different. 

Lastly, consider the variance ratio for the two sets of observations in 
example, 2. This is (22:5/20°3)?=1-:23 and both numerator and 
denominator have 99 degrees of freedom. Since from Table IIT, the value 
1-39 is exceeded in 10 per cent of cases, this ratio would occur too frequently 
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by pure chance to allow us to conclude that there is a real difference 
between the two groups. 


3.4 Pooling of variances—If it is decided that the estimates of variance 
in several sets of observations do not differ significantly, it is usually 
desirable to combine them to give a better estimate. This is most 
advantageous when the numbers of observations in each set are small and 
the individual estimates of variance are inaccurate as a result. The means 
of each set of observations need not coincide for a combined estimate of 
variance to be obtained. In fact, this is the more usual state of affairs. 

The variance for a single set of observations is found from the sum of 
squares of deviations of each observation about its mean divided by the 
effective number of observations i.e. the degrees of freedom. Similarly, 
the variance for several groups of observations is found from the sum of 
squares of deviations of observations from each group mean divided by 
the effective number of observations i.e. the total of the degrees of freedom 
for each group. For éxample, the two sets of observations, 11, 9, 10, 9, 8; 
and 15, 18, 16, 16, 17, 14 deviate from 10 by 1, -1, 0, —1, -2 and 
5, 8, 6, 6, 7, 4, so that their variances are 


4(1+14+04+1+4+4- 37/5)=5:2/4=1-30 
and 
4(25 + 64 + 36 + 36+ 49 + 16 — 36?/6)=10/5=2-00 


with 4 and 5 degrees of freedom respectively. The variance ratio 
2:00/1:54=1-30 falls far short of the value 6°26 which is exceeded by 
pure chance in 10 per cent of trials. The two variances may thus be 
combined to give a more accurate estimate with 9 degrees of freedom 


100452 15:2 | 
eae gr 
If a third set of observations 6, 5, 2, 7 is taken, then the estimated 
variance from these is 


4(36+25+4+49 — 20?/4)=14/3=4-67 


Although this is nearly three times the above estimate it is not significantly 
greater at the 10 per cent level, 3:86. We may thus use an overall estimate 
(14+ 15-2)/(3+9)=2-43 with 12 degrees of freedom. 


Mathematically, if the first set- of n, observations is x,, x,..., the second 
set of nm, observations is y,, y,,..., then the combined variance is given by 


gta DAA FAO te 
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3.5 Accuracy of arithmetic mean—Before comparing arithmetic means 
it is necessary to investigate the reliability of the arithmetic mean and the 
extent to which it is likely to vary. This, in itself, is important since it is 
very necessary to know how accurate an estimate of the mean is likely to 
be, and how many measurements have to be taken to achieve a particular 
degree of accuracy. For example, the forester using a sample to estimate the 
volume of timber in a stand of trees will want to know if sufficient trees 
have been measured to ensure an accurate result, and if not, how many 
trees must be measured. Likewise, in making measurements of biological, 
physical and economic constants the reliability of the final estimates is 
often as important as the estimated constants. 

If a set of observations is repeated a different value of the arithmetic 
mean will usually be obtained. If it is repeated a sufficient number of times 
a distribution of the arithmetic means will be obtained. Further, if each 
observation is determined by a large 
number of small effects so that the 
distribution of the individual obser- 
vations is normal, then the arith- 
metic mean is likewise determined 
by a large number of small effects, 7 
and is distributed normally as a con- 






Individual frees Standard deviation 
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25.60 
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sequence. In fact, even if the , 7” ”¥ sas 
individual observations are not dis- 

tributed normally the mean will tend 

to be distributed normally, since 

each observation contributes in part 7 22ND 

to the arithmetic mean which is yo. Meon girths of Standard deviation 


consequently determined by many sixteen trees =04f 
more effects than the individual 
observations. 

Figure 18 gives the observed dis- 
tributions of individual tree girths, 
mean girths of groups of four trees 
and mean girths of groups of sixteen 
trees. It is obvious from this figure 
that the means of four trees and of 
sixteen trees are distributed nor- Figure 18. Frequency distributions of 
mally with standard deviations "dividual ree girths, mean girths of four 
equal to one half and one quarter of 
the standard deviation of the individual tree girths. 

This observation is important since it indicates that the taking of four 
times as many observations gives only twice as accurate an estimation of 
the mean. This is further illustrated in Figure 19, which gives the 
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distributions of the means on twice and , 
four times the original scale. 10 a 
It can be shown that this illustration is 
a special case of a theorem which states: 2 

The variance of the sum or difference of ,, 


72 14 16 18 20 22 2426 283032 I6 3840 


a series of independent measurements is 7 b 
the sum of their variances. 

This theorem is proved in section 34.13. ? 510023 2025062728 2950S G A 
From it we see that the sum of a setofn 
observations, each with a variance o?, has 7 c 
a variance of no? or standard deviation 
on. Consequently the arithmetic mean ? W OS OF 2 BDO 


of a set of n independent observations has Figure 19. Frequency distributions 
a standard deviation (¢/n)/n=o/Vn of individual tree girths, mean 
It is this fact which is demonstrated for °”""5 ff oF eee one mean ails 
n=4 and 16 in Figures 18 and 19. Using 

this theorem we are therefore able to calculate the accuracy of the arith- 
metic mean of a set of observations from the standard deviation of the 
observations. 


In order to avoid possible confusion between the terms standard deviation 
and standard deviation of the mean, the former term is applied exclusively 
to the original observations, while the latter is usually called the standard 
error of the mean, or, briefly, the standard error. 


3.6 Examples of determination of accuracy of arithmetic mean—In the 
following examples, sufficient observations i.e. more than fifty, have been 
taken to provide a fairly accurate estimate of the standard deviation. If 
this is not so, then the possible inaccuracy of the estimate must be taken 
into account by a correction which is described in section 3.9. 


a The arithmetic mean and standard deviation of the scores of 100 male students, 
given in example 2, were —0-°5 and 20:3, and consequently the standard error of the 
mean is 20°3//100=2-03. Now, from Table II, it is known that in 95 per cent of 
trials the normal deviate will be less than 1-96 or, alternatively, that the true mean 
will deviate from the observed mean by not more than 1:96 x 2:03=4:0. Thus we are 
95 per cent certain that the mean lies between —0°5—4-0 and —0°5+4:0 i.e. between 
—3°5 and 4:5. Similarly, we are 99 per cent certain that the true mean lies between 
—0°5—2°58 x 2°03 and —0°5+2-58 x 2:03 i.e. between — 4:7 and 5:7, and, correspon- 
ding to any degree of certainty, limits can be set for the true mean. 

b The weekly expenditure on rent was estimated for a random sample of 80 middle 
class families as 29 s with a standard deviation 6s. The standard error of this estimate 
is 6/ /80=0-67 s and we are 95 per cent certain that the true mean weekly expenditure 
lies not more than 1:96 x 0-67=1:31 s from the estimated mean of 29 s. Hence we are 
95 per cent certain that the true mean lies between 27-69 and 30°31 s, and in the same 
manner we are 99:99 per cent certain that it lies between 29—3-:89x0°67 and 
29 + 3-89 x 0°67 s i.e. tetween 26°39 and 31°61 s. 


The determination of the accuracy of the arithmetic mean in the manner 
used in these two examples allows us to set limits within which the true 
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mean of a population falls with any degree of certainty. The more certain 
we require to be, the wider will be the limits. Thus, for 95 per cent, 
certainty, roughly twice the standard error is marked off on either side 
of the estimated mean; for 99-7 per cent certainty, roughly three times 
the standard error is used; and for 99-994 per cent certainty, roughly four 
times the standard error is required. Limits of this kind may be termed 
fiducial or confidence limits*. To specify the degree of certainty the 


percentage may be indicated and we may speak of 95 per cent fiducial or 
confidence limits. 


3.7. Comparison of arithmetic means—The difference between two 
arithmetic means is subject to variability in the same manner as the 
individual observations or means, and we have to decide whether any 
difference is a chance difference or a real effect. In this, we are helped 
by the knowledge that the difference will be normally distributed, since 
the effects contributing to the normality of the means will also contribute 
to the normality of their difference: also by the theorem given in section 
3.5, its variance will equal the sum of the variances of the two means. 

Hence, if o, and o, are the standard 
Standard deviations of two groups of n, and n, 
oe observations, the standard error of 

the difference between their arithmetic 
means 1s 


o,? o,? 
00 50.0 50 WO oA: gee 2. 
n, Nn, 


Stondord When the standard deviations of the 
deviation two sets of observations are the same 
this becomes 


1 l 
oN Getz 
43 2707238384 «6 n, n, 


Figure 20. Frequency distributions of _ Figure 20 gives observed distributions 

Fe ae cee ee en cn whe ‘en, of the differences between the means 

girths of sixteen trees of the girths of four trees and the 

means of the girths of sixteen trees. 

These observed distributions, which are based upon comparatively small 

numbers, show some irregularities but they do not deviate appreciably from 

normality and the standard deviations of these distributions agree very 

well with the expected values 5-60 /($+4)=3:96 and 5:60 V(y5.+ 15) 
= 1-98, 








* There is, in fact, a subtle difference between fiducial and confidence limits, and these are, strictly speaking, 
fiducial limits, although the confidence limits take the same values. In this book, fiducial and confidence 
limits will always coincide. This, however, is not always true and in some more advanced applications of 
statistical methods the two sets of limits may be distinguished. 
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To test the difference between means we assume that the means are 
from the same population so that the distribution of the difference has a 
zero mean. Using this distribution we calculate the probability of getting 
as large a difference as that observed. If this probability is small we reject 
the null hypothesis that there is no difference between the means. 
Alternatively, we can, in the manner of the last section, calculate the 
limits within which the difference may vary and thus ensure that it could 
not be zero. Both of these methods are considered below. 


In using these methods to test the difference between two treatments, 
methods or factors we must naturally ensure that no other factors enter 
into the comparison, and this is done by assigning the treatments or methods 
at random. Thus in an agricultural field trial the treatments or varieties 
are assigned to the plots at random to ensure that no large fertility 
differences can enter into the final comparison and that the differences 
which do occur are taken into account in estimating the variance. Likewise 
two series of observations should be taken in random order if they are 
to be compared, so that any change in conditions half way through the 
observations will not affect their comparison. 


By random order it is meant that the two series of observations conform 
to no pattern, as opposed to systematic or ordered sets of observations. 
Hence to take the observations for each set alternately would not be 
random; the comparison of the two sets may be violated if alternate 
observations coincide with day and night, or with some unsuspected periodic 
factor. This disadvantage outweighs the advantage that systematic sets of 
observations cover the area, material or period of time sampled uniformly. 
It will be seen in subsequent chapters that we may achieve this uniformity 
by appropriate experimental designs and analysis and still conserve a 
random element in the method of sampling. 


3-8 Examples of test of difference between means—In demonstrating 
applications of the above theory, examples have again been chosen with 
sufficient observations to give a reliable estimate of the standard deviation. 
The correction to be applied when the number of observations is small and, 
as a consequence, the standard deviation is not accurately estimated is 
considered in the next section. 


a The means and variances of the scores obtained by students in a psychological 
test for assertiveness, mentioned in example 2, were 0°5 and 411 for the males and 
10°7 and 506 for the females. The difference between the means is 10:2 and its 


standard error is ay (7 + =~) = 3-0. 


On the assumption that the true difference is zero, the normal deviate is 10°2/3:0=3-4, 
and since, from Table II, as large a value as 3-29 would occur by pure chance in less 
than 0°1 per cent of trials, the deviate of 3:4 is unlikely to have arisen by pure 
chance. We therefore reject the null hypothesis and conclude that the difference 
between the means is real. 
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Alternatively, in the manner of section 3.6, we can set limits for the true value of 
the difference. For example, we are 99-9 per cent certain that the true difference lies 
between 10:2 —3:29 x 3:0 and 10:2 + 3-29 x 3:0 i.e. between 0°3 and 20:1, so that we can 
say with this degree of certainty that the difference is not zero. 


b The mean weight increases during a 40-day period of two groups of 30 male 
rats on cannibal and vegetarian diets were 161°2 and 154-1 gm, and the variances of the 
weight increases were 341°9 and 412°3 gm. 


The variance ratio of 1:21 might easily be due to chance so a combined variance 
of (341:9+412°3)/2=377'1 with 58 degrees of freedom can be used. However, since 
the numbers in the two groups are equal, the pooling of the variances does not 
affect the final result. The standard error of the mean is then [3771 (1/30 
+1/30)]=5:°0, and the normal deviate corresponding to the difference of 7:1 gm 
is 7°1/5°0=1:42. From Table II the deviate 1:44 is exceeded in 15 per cent of trials 
so that this difference might easily be due to chance. 


3.9 The t test—It has been pointed out that when the numbers of 
observations are small, the variances will be inaccurately determined and 
in testing the accuracy of a mean or the difference between means allowance 
will have to be made for this fact. If the variances of the two samples 
are different, both estimates may be inaccurate, and the correction to be 
made depends upon their degrees of freedom and also upon the ratio of the 
variances; but, if the variances are equal, the correction to be made depends 
only upon the degrees of freedom of the pooled variance. Only the latter 
problem, which. is the simpler and more common, will be considered here. 
A discussion of the appropriate methods when the variances of the two 
samples are different will be postponed until Chapter 8. 

If the joint variance of the two samples is determined exactly i.e. the 
number of degrees of freedom is effectively infinite, then using Table II we 
can express the percentage of trials in which a particular deviate is exceeded. 
(ignoring the sign), in an abbreviated form similar to Table 3.1: 


Table 3.2 


Percentage of 





trials in which 
deviate is exceeded 


Deviate 067 2:15 164 1:96 2:24 2°58 2:81 3:29 


When the variance is based upon a small number of degrees of freedom 
these values have to be revised. For example, if the variance is 
based upon 50 degrees of freedom the deviate exceeded in 5 per cent of 
trials is 2:01 instead of 1:96. This rises to 2:09 for 20 degrees of freedom, 
2°23 for 10 degrees of freedom, 2:57 for 5 degrees of freedom, and 12:71 
for a single degree of freedom. Thus if the variance is estimated with less 
accuracy the limits assigned to the true mean have to be widened. These 
values of the normal deviate when the estimated variance is used are called 
t values. In the same way Table V, which gives the t values corresponding. 
to given percentages and degrees of freedom, is called a ¢ table. .. 
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The following examples demonstrate the use of this table. 


a In a wheat variety trial, two varieties were allotted to eight 1/40-acre plots at 
random. The yields of grain from these plots were 17:1, 21:2, 19°7 and 18-4 lb for 
variety A, and 18-1, 14:3, 16°7 and 16:1 lb for variety B. 


The mean yields for these varieties are 19-1 and 16:3 lb, so that the variances are 
[2:07 + 2:12+0°62+ 0°72] /3=9:26/3=3:09 and [1°8+2°0?+0°4?+0:27]/3=7:44/3= 
2°48. These are not significantly different (as might be expected, since the same factors 
will affect the plot yields of each variety) so that we can obtain a pooled estimate of 
variance (9:26 +7:°44)/6=2°78 with six degrees of freedom. The standard error of 
the difference between the means is thus [2°78 (¢+4)]=1°36 and the estimated 
deviate ¢ is (19°1— 16°3)/1-36=2:°06. 

Referring to Table V with 6 degrees of freedom, we see that as high a value as 
1:94 occurs in 10 per cent of trials, and 2:45 in 5 per cent of trials (compared with 
the values 1:64 and 1:96 when the variance is accurately determined). Thus a value 
exceeding 2°06 occurs by pure chance in about 9 per cent of trials and we cannot 
conclude that the difference between the varieties is significant. 


b In example 5, the mean indices of pig-iron production for the first and last 
periods are 105-0 and 102°8, and the pooled variance for these periods is 
(29-77 + 35:43) /2=32:60 with 9+9=18 degrees of freedom. The standard error of 
the difference between the means is /[32°60 (1/10+1/10)]=2-55, and the value of ¢ 
is (105-0—102°8)/2°55=0°86. From Table V, as high a value as this would occur 
by chance in 40 per cent of trials, so that the mean levels of production in the two 
periods are comparable. 


c The percentages of clay were observed for 12 freely drained and 10 poorly 
drained basal horizons. These were found to be 8:1, 11°3, 15:1, 12:1, 18-2, 5:1, 14:3, 
9-2, 9-6, 13-8, 7-9, 12-8, for the freely drained soil and 17:8, 15:3, 7:9, 18-7, 15-1, 22:3, 
9:5, 17°8, 16:6, 14:1, for the poorly drained soil. The totals and means of these two 
sets of values are 137-5 and 11-46 for the former, and 155-1 and 15-51 for the latter. 


The estimated variance of the clay percentages in the freely drained soil is 


Jf g.yo4 44-32 gE) - Ae ew 
ry [See in3te 2. £128 mo |= i = 13-40 
while on the poorly drained soil it is 
1 [17.924 15.32 yx LSS] _ 16419 _ oe. 
g [17841534 1d io | =—9 = 18°24 


The variance ratio, 18:24/13-40= 1-36, with 9 and 11 degrees of freedom is not nearly 
significant, so that a pooled variance, (147-43 + 164-19)/(11+9)= 15°58 with 20 degrees 
of freedom, can be used. The standard error of the difference between the means is 
thus /[15-58 (1/12 +1/10)]=1-69, and the estimated deviate ¢ is (15°51—11-46)/1:69= 
2°40. Entering Table V with 20 degrees of freedom, we see that as high a value as 
2:42 occurs by chance in 2:5 per cent of trials. In consequence, as large a difference 
as has been observed would occur by pure chance roughly once in forty times and we 
conclude that the difference is likely to be real. 

In practice we may often take for granted the equality of the variances 
for the two groups. Where the measurements are similar and affected by 
the same extraneous variation we do not always test the equality of the 
variances. It is, however, always advisable to maintain at least a rough 


check on this assumed equality. 


SUMMARY OF PP 37 TO 46 


It has been shown that variances can be compared using a variance-ratio 
table, from which the size of the ratios likely to arise by pure chance can 
be judged. 
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The accuracy of the mean of n observations can be determined from the 
fact that it is normally distributed with standard error o//n. The 
comparison of the means of two sets of n, and n, observations with 
standard deviations o, and o, can be made using the fact that the difference 
between the means is normally distributed with standard error 


& 
Jie 

When the numbers of observations are small so that the variances are 
not accurately estimated, then this has to be taken into account. Most 


commonly, when the variances of the two sets of observations are the 


same i.e. ,=o,, this is done by using a ¢ table instead of a table of the 
normal deviate. 


EXAMPLES 


21 The weight increases of eight male rats from the same litter during a month were 
127-0, 112-8, 114-1, 123-1, 119-2, 116-4, 116°2 and 121-2 gm. A second group of male 
rats from different litters increased in weight by 115-6, 119-7, 133-1, 102°3, 127-6, 129-3, 
107°8 and 111°3 gm. Show that the variances of the weight increases in these two 
groups are 23°18 and 106-38, and use these to demonstrate that an experiment on 
weight increases using rats from the same litter is likely to be more accurate. 


22 The mean and standard deviation of the weights of a sample of 68 18-year old 
Aberdeen students in 1947 were 146°66 and 12°79 lb. Show that if all of the students 
of this age had been weighed, their mean weight would lie between 143'56 and 149-76 
lb with 95 per cent certainty. 


23 The wireworm population of a field is normally estimated by counting the 
number of wireworms in 4-inch cylindrical cores taken at random from a field from 
which the total wireworm population of the field can be estimated; 50 such cores 
taken from a field had a mean count of 3:52 and a standard deviation of 3:15. Show 
that the mean has a standard error of 0°445, and conclude that the true population 
can be determined to within 33 per cent with 95 per cent certainty. 


24 Using the data of example g, show that the difference of 0:09 years between 
vy mean ages of Bristol mothers at primiparae in 1932 and 1937 has a standard error of 


(4°63 a 75] _ 
2,051 +. 517 =(0-14 years, and hence conclude that the difference could be 


v [29 to natural variability. Show also that a difference of 4 months would have 
been regarded as significant. 


25 Six independent estimates of the volume of timber on an estate gave values 
1:14, 1:04, 1°13, 1:17, 1:23 and 1:19 million cu ft. Show that the mean and variance 
of these values are 1°15 and 0°0042 and conclude that the true value lies between 
1:082 and 1:218 with 95 per cent certainty. 


26 The bacterial counts (in millions) on herrings stored at two temperatures, 20° 
and 37°C, were estimated after 8 days. The counts on the herrings stored at 20°C 
were 7:9, 9-0, 6:9, 7:0, 6:5, 6°1 and 6:6, while the corresponding figures for those stored 
at 37°C were 7°6, 8:°4,-9°8, 7:1, 6:3 and 7°8. 

Show that the means and pooled variance of these counts are 7:14, 7°83 and 1°185, 
and that the standard error of the difference between these means is 0:606. Hence 
show that the estimated deviate ¢ is 1:139 with 11 degrees of freedom, and conclude 
that this difference might be ascribed to chance. 








EXTENDED DEVELOPMENT 


34.40 Calculation of number of observations necessary for a_ given 
accuracy—TIn assigning a standard error to an arithmetic mean or difference 
of means, we are determining the range within which it might vary. If 
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we wish to narrow this range then it is necessary to take more observations 
and, to halve the range, four times the number of observations must be 
taken. Since it is often necessary to determine a mean with a certain degree 
of accuracy or to detect differences of a certain size, the number of 
observations necessary for this should be known, especially if the taking 
of observations is arduous or expensive. This we do by estimating the 
standard deviation from the first few observations and by equating the 
limits for an arbitrary number of observations to the required accuracy. 
The required number of observations may then be found. To demonstrate 
this method consider the following examples: 


a It is required to estimate the mean girth of a group of trees to within 1 per cent. 
Suppose the first 100 trees measured have a mean girth of 27:1 in and a standard 
deviation of 5-6 in, then if we estimate the mean girth to within 0-27 in this is likely 
to be accurate enough. The standard error of the mean is 5-6//n and we are 95 per 
cent certain that for n observations the true mean lies within 1:96 x 5°6//n of the 
estimated mean. Thus, if 1:96 x 5-6//n=0-297, or n=(1:96 x 5°6/0°27)?= 1,640, we 
are 95 per cent certain that the estimate is within 0°27 in of the true mean. 

Alternatively, if 2°58 x 5-6//n=0°27, or n=(2°58 x 5:6/0:27)?=2,840, we are 99 
per cent certain that the estimate is within 0:27 in of the true mean. These values 
will be affected slightly by the inaccuracy of the estimates but they give rough indica- 
tions of the numbers of measurements required. 


b In an experiment to determine the effect of grazing upon the percentage botanical 
composition of herbage, small plots, both grazed and ungrazed, are cut and compared. 
An initial analysis shows that the standard deviation of the measurements on each 
plot is about 3 per cent, and it is desired to detect differences of 1 per cent or greater 
in the percentage composition. Suppose n plots of each type are used, then the 
standard error of the difference is 3/(1/n+1/m), and we are 95 per cent certain of 
detecting a 1 per cent difference if 1:96x3/(2/n)=1 i.e. n=2 (1:96 x 3? =69 plots of 
each kind must be used. Again this value should be regarded as indicating rather than 
determining the number of plots to be used. 


34.11 Relative precision and combination of experimental results—It 
frequently happens that several series of experiments or measurements 
are carried out under different conditions or by different methods so that 
each series of measurements has a different precision. When this occurs, 
it is useful to have an index of the relative accuracies or efficiencies of the 
various methods and such a measure is provided by the reciprocal or 
inverse variance. As a result of doubling the number of observations 
taken, the variance of the mean is halved. Thus, if the variance of one 
set of observations is double that of another, twice as many observations 
must be taken in the first set to obtain the same accuracy. On such 
occasions, we say that the efficiency of the second set is twice that of the 
first set and since the inverse variance of the second set is double that 
of the first set, this provides a comparison of the precisions of the 
observations. Alternatively, the inverse variance gives the equivalent 
number of observations with unit variance. Thus, for example, one 
observation with variance 4 is equivalent to two observations with unit 
variance, and so are ten observations with variance 5, since each gives 2 
mean with variance 4. 
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If several sets of observations are to be combined, then in combining 
their means we will usually take into account the differing numbers of 
observations in each group. For example, suppose we have two groups 
of observations 2, 3, 4 and 4, 6 with means 3 and 5, the combined 
mean will not be 4(3+5)=4 but (2+3+4+4+4+6)/5=3-8=(3 x34+2x5)/ 
(3+ 2) i.e. we ‘weight’ the means 3 and 5 in the ratio of the numbers of 
observations, taking three times the first estimate and twice the second 
estimate. In this manner we ensure that each observation is equally 
represented. However, it may happen that the sets of observations are of 
different accuracies due to changing conditions, to improvements in 
technique, or to changes in methods or observers. Under such conditions 
we shall not wish to represent the observations equally but to emphasize 
each according to its accuracy. This may be done by weighting each 
mean according to its inverse variance. To demonstrate how this works 
in practice, consider the following example: 


Three sets of 6, 13 and 9 estimates of the physical quantity g by different methods had 
means 980-63, 981:27 and 980-84 and variances 1:27, 0°35, 0°82 respectively. The 
second method is more than three times as efficient as the first, and more than twice as 
efficient as the third method, and greater emphasis is consequently laid upon this when 
calculating the combined estimate as follows: 








I 3 4 5 














| 
No. of Equiv. No. of | Total of 
obser- Mean Variance obsns with unit aise ae 
vations variance = 1/3 MeN Si a 
6 | 980-63 - 1-27 4.72 | 4,628-57 
13 981.27 0-35 37-14 36,444.37 
9 980-84 0.82 10-98 wae 10.769-62 
| 


| 52-84 51,842.56 


The total of these 52:84 comparable observations of unit variance is 51,842:56 so that 
ae ee mean is 51,842-56/52°84=981-12 and this has a variance of 1/52°84= 
0189. 


It should be noted that if the mean of the means 
; (980-63 + 981-27 + 980-84) =980-91 


had been used it would have had a variance 
i 4 27 . “> + om) ~0-1099 


This estimate is therefore only one - as efficient as the above estimate. 
If the numbers of observations are taken into account, but not 
their differing accuracies, the efficiency is only three quarters of that of the 
above method. 


34.12 Estimation of variance from observations of differing precision— 
In combining several sets of observations in the last section, we used the 
inverse variance of each set of observations as an index of their relative 
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accuracies. However it sometimes happens that we know the relative 
accuracies from the method of observation and therefore we do not need 
to use the variance as an index. Such a state of affairs occurs in 
agricultural experiments when the yield of several plots is bulked, since 
we know that the mean yield of the bulked plots will be proportionately 
more accurate than the individual plot yields. This is not to be generally 
recommended since the bulking of observations loses information on 
the variability and accuracy of the results, but sometimes the bulking 
cannot be avoided. Thus, sometimes in animal experiments since the herd 
or flock is the natural unit it is impossible to segregate the animals lest 
conditions become unreal. For example, we may be interested in the food 
intake of a sheep under pastoral conditions, but we may have to use flocks 
of sheep to preserve normal conditions. Ideally, each herd should be of 
the same size so that all comparisons between herds are of equal accuracy 
but this condition cannot always be realized in practice. 

Thus it sometimes happens that the relative accuracies of observations 
are determined by the sizes of the samples taken and the best estimate 
of the mean is determined without use of the variance. Then, since the 
relative accuracies of the observations are known, we need to ‘estimate 
only the variance of any one observation to know the other variances. 
We know that the squared deviation of each observation from the overall 
mean estimates its variance, so that if the first observation is twice as 
accurate as the rest its squared deviation must be multiplied by two in 
the estimated variance i.e. we take 


[2 (x, -x)? +(x, - x)? +(%,—x)? + ... +n - x)? ] /(n- 1) 
where 
2X, +X gt ... $Xn 


Oa el 


as an estimate of the variance s?, of the observations x,, X;5,...X, when 
s?/2 is the estimated variance of x,. Similarly, if the relative accuracies 
of the terms x,, x,, x; are, say, 1:2:3: ... then the estimated variance s? is 


[(x, — x)? +2 (x, - x)? +3 (x, - x)? + eee \/(n- 1) 


where 
z= X,+2xX,+3Xs+ ... 
242434... 
and the estimated variances of x,, x,, x,;... are s*, s*/2, s?/3... To see 


how this works in practice consider the following example: 


In an experiment to compare the egg-laying powers of birds on two diets, the birds 
were kept in runs in which the individual performances could not be judged. To 
overcome this difficulty the numbers of birds in each run were equalized, but the 
deaths of some of the birds gave, for a two week period, the results shown in the 
following table: 
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Run 






4 


4 
29 49 29 54 
8-17 7-25 



















No of birds 
Eggs laid 
Eggs/bird 


6 
33 41 49 63 
9.17 10-25 9-80 10-50 





The overall means have to be compared here, and the estimated variance of the egg 
production per bird on diet A is 


[ 6 (9:17 — 9-90 + 4 (10:25 —9-90)? + 5 (9-80 —9-90)? + 6 (10°50 — 9-90)? } 
with 3 degrees of freedom. This can also be written 
[6x 9-1727+4x 10-257+ 5 x 9-80? + 6 x 10°50? — 2087/21 ]=6°2929 /3 =2:0976 


by the rule given in section 1.10, 


Similarly the estimated variance of the egg. production per bird on diet B is 
[3x9-67+6x8:177+4x 7-252 +6 x 9:00? — 1612/19 ] = 13-0069 /3 = 4-3356 


with 3 degrees of freedom. This may be pooled with the other estimate to give an 
estimated variance (6°2929 + 13-0069) /6 = 19-2998 /6 = 3:2166 with 6 degrees of freedom. 


The standard error of the difference between the means is now /{ 3°2166 (1/21+ 
1/19) ]=0-568, and the estimated deviate ¢ is (9:90 —8-47)/0°568=2-52. Referring to 
Table V, with 6 degrees of freedom we see that the deviate 2°45 is exceeded in 5 per 
cent of trials, so that this value of 2°52 will not occur very frequently by pure chance, 
and we conclude that this difference is probably real. 


34.13 Proof of formula for variance of sum of independent measurements 
—In section 3.5, it was stated that ‘the variance of the sum or difference 
of a series of independent’ measurements is the sum of their variances’. 
This fundamental theorem can be proved as follows. 


Obviously if it is true for two measurements it is true for any number, 
Since we can add a further measurement to the sum of the two measure- 
ments and so on. Suppose we have two measurements, with deviations 
d, and d, from their mean and with variances o,? and o,?. Then, by 
definition, «,? is the mean value of d,? and o,? is the mean value of d,?. 
The deviation of the sum of the measurements will be d,+d,., and likewise 
its variance is the mean value of (d,+d,)?=d,?+2d,d.+d.?._ Now, since 
the deviations d, and d, may be positive or negative, d,d, is equally likely 
to be positive or negative and its mean value is zero. Thus the mean value 
of d,?+2d,d,+d,? is o,7+0+¢.?, and the variance of the sum of the 
measurements is o,7+0,7. Similarly the variance of the difference between 
the two measurements is the mean value of (d, — d.)*=d,?-—2d,d.,+d,?, 
which is again o,?+¢,?. 

It is now possible to prove that the use of the divisor n— 1 in estimating 
the variance by the formula % (x - x)*/(n— 1) is justified, but it must be 
remembered that the variance is the average value of the squared deviation 
of an observation from its true mean. Thus, if the true mean » were 
known, =(x~ »)? could be used to estimate no*. Also, since Xx has a 
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mean value of n» and a variance of no?, the average or expected value of 
({x-np)? is no?. Now, using the formula of section 14.14 with a=, 


2 (x- xP =2(x- wP-[2G@—p)]?/n 
= 2 (x-pP-[Sx—-np]?/n 


The average or expected value of the right hand side of the equation is 
no? —no*/n=(n—1)o7, so that the average value of 3% (x- x)?/(n—1) is 
a7, as required. 


SUMMARY OF PP 47 TO 52 


It has been shown how it is possible to gauge the number of observations 
necessary to achieve any required degree of accuracy in the estimation of 
arithmetic means, or in their comparison. 

The use of the inverse variance as an index of the relative reliability of 
measurement and its use in the combination of experimental results has 
been demonstrated. 

The method of analysis to be applied when measurements are of differing 
precision has been discussed, and necessary alterations in the normal form 
of analysis have been pointed out. 


EXAMPLES 


27 In example 23. show that 136 cores would have to be taken if it was desired to 
estimate the wireworm population to within 20 per cent with the same degree of 
accuracy. 

28 25 male and 25 female students were given a psychological test of arithmetical 
ability. The mean scores and pooled variance of the two groups were 104°3, 98-2 and 
159-3. Show that ¢ is 6°10/3:-57=1-71 and does not indicate a significant difference. 
If the difference between the two groups is real, find the least number of students that 
must be taken to be 99 per cent certain of its reality. Ans: n=318°6 (2:58/6°10) =57. 


29 Three observers each estimate the distance of Sirius by a series of observations. 
Their estimated distances are 7:94, 9-26 and 8°62 light years with standard errors of 
0°61, 0°33 and 0:28 light years respectively. Show that the best combined estimate is 
8-78 light years with a standard error of 0°20. 

jo The numbers of ticks attaching themselves to sheep are removed and counted 
at irregular intervals. In a 3-day period the counts are 7, 12, 10, 4, 13, 9 and 8 and 
in the following 4-day period, the counts are 4, 14, 9, 10, 6, 8 and 12. Show that the 
mean daily attachment is 3-00 in the first period and 2:25 in the second period, and that 
the pooled standard deviation of this daily count is 1°74, with 12 degrees of freedom. 
Hence show that the standard error of the difference between means _ is 
1:74./(1/21 + 1/28)=0-40. 
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COMPARISON OF SEVERAL SETS OF 
MEASUREMENTS 


4.1. The problem and its solution—At first sight it appears that having 
solved the problem of comparing two sets of measurements we have also 
solved the problem of comparing several sets of measurements, but while it 
is possible to compare the sets in pairs, this course of action presents 
numerous difficulties. The first difficulty is that a large number of 
comparisons between pairs may be involved and consequently calculation 
may become excessive. For example, five sets of observations involve 15 
comparisons between pairs and ten sets involve 45 comparisons. Secondly, 
if we make a large number of comparisons we shall expect to get at least 
one large difference by pure chance. The third difficulty occurs mainly in 
experimentation, but is fairly common in surveys and other work. In the 
comparison of means we ensure that a difference cannot be due to chance 
by estimating the variability in the population sample, and hence the 
variability of the means and their differences. If several means are to be 
compared then many observations must be taken and, as explained in 
section 3.7, these observations have to be randomly ordered. Consequently 
a greater period of time or a larger area will be covered, or more material 
will be used, and usually this will increase the variability and mask any 
true differences. For example, to compare two varieties of wheat each in, 
say, four ,4,-acre plots covers only + acre, and the area will probably not 
be very variable, but if ten varieties are compared, an acre of land must be 
used. This greater area will lead to a greater variability in the fertility 
and tend to obscure the differences. Fortunately it will be found that the 
solution of the first two difficulties leads to a method of overcoming this 
third difficulty. 

The main problem is to find a method of testing several sets of 
observations simultaneously, and such a method can be derived using the 
variance-ratio test. Consider the four sets of observations 7, 8, 8, 10, 12; 
5, 5, 6, 6, 8; 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; 5, 7, 7, 8, 8. The means of these sets are 
9, 6, 8, and 7, and the estimated variances of each set are 16/4, 6/4, 
10/4, 6/4 with 4 degrees of freedom. The pooled variance is thus 


; 16+6+10+6 38 _, 
44+44+44+4 — 16 Tin ete 


with 16 degrees of freedom. This estimate indicates the variability within 
each group and does not assume that the true group means are equal. 
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If, however, we assume that the treatments have had no effect or that there 
is no difference between the true group means, we can use the group means 
to indicate the variability of the individual observations*. Thus the 
overall mean is 7:5 and the estimated variance of the group means 9, 6, 
8, and 7 is 


[(9 - 7:5)? +(6 - 7:5)? + (8 — 7:5)? + (7—7:°5)?] /3 =5/3 =1-667 


and since the variance of the individual observations should be five (the 
number of observations in each group) times the variance of the means, 
we get a second estimate of the variance (from between the groups) as 
25/3=8-333 with 3 degrees of freedom. These two values 2°375 and 
8-333 both estimate the variance of the individual observations; the former 
from the variability within the groups and the latter from the variability 
between the groups. Any significant discrepancy between them can be 
due only to the assumption made in calculating the latter variance, namely 
that there is no real difference between the group means. If we test the 
ratio of these variances, 8-333/2-375=3-51, by entering Table III with 
3 and 16 degrees of freedom, we find that as high a value as 3:24 occurs 
only in 5 per cent of trials by pure chance. Thus we conclude that there 
is a difference between the variances which can be ascribed to real 
differences between the groups. 

It must be noted that the basis of this test is a comparison of the 
variability within groups with that between groups. In fact, if we 
consider the overall variance of the twenty observations, we get 


1 2 -5)2 -5)° ‘S)/ a 
79 [(7- 7'5)*+(8-7:5P4+ 8-75) + ... +(8-75)] = 75 


and this may be derived by pooling the two variances, 38/16 and 25/3, 
as described in section 3.4. Thus we have effectively partitioned the total 
variation of the whole set of observations into two portions, the variation 
within the groups and the variation between the groups, and we test the 
differences between groups by a comparison of these two portions. 


4.2 Analysis of variance—This procedure is set out formally as follows: 


Formal Analysis of Variance 


Degrees of Sum of squares Estimated Variance 
freedom of deviations variance, or ratlo 
mean square 
Variation between groups 3 25 8-333 3°51 
Variation within groups 16 38 2°37 
Total variation 19 63 





* As in section 34.12 or in the same manner as the variance of the means in Figure 18 might be used to 
estimate the variance of the individual observations. 
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The term for total variation is always included since it is quicker to 
subtract the variation between groups from the total variation than to 
calculate the variation within groups. 


The wording in an analysis of variance is usually abbreviated to read: 


Abbreviated Analysis of Variance 











Between groups 


Within groups 16 38 2°375 


Total 





This abbreviated notation will be used in subsequent examples. 


The technique of carrying out this test has been formulated so that it 
can be carried out with the minimum of computation. If x,, x.,...Xnj3 
Vir Yoo--»Yngi--. are m groups of observations and the numbers of 
observations in the groups are n,, n., ... then we have to calculate the sums 
of squares for each group, x’, Xy’,... the overall sum of squares 
Xx?+y?+... the correction terms for each group (%x)?/n,, CA y?/n., ..- 
and the overall correction term (SA ties)! = a , if N is the total 

ni+n,t+ ... N 
number of observations and.T7 is their total. These are then put in the 


analysis of variance as follows: 











D.f. S.S. 
Between groups  m-!1 Sum of correction terms — overall correction term 
ie, GF 4 OF ee -F 
Within groups | N-—m Overall sum of squares—sum of correction terms 
Le. UxP+By?+ 2... - CF _ oy 3% 
Total | N-1 Overall sum of squares — overall correction term 
ie. 2x2+3y?+ 2... -F 





The estimated variances are, of course, found by dividing the sums of 
squares by the corresponding degrees of freedom. It should also be 
remembered that the observations can be reduced by a constant quantity to 
shorten the calculation. 

Suppose we consider this method on the above example, first using the 
unreduced observations : 
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Correction term 


Group Observations ples Sum a (Sumya Groene 
No. in group 
I 7, 8, 8, 10, 12 5 45 405 9 
2 5, 5,6, 6, 8 5 30 180 6 
3 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 5 40 320 8 
4 5, 7, 7, 8 8 5 35 245 7 
Total 20 150 1,150 





Overall correction term=150?/20=1,125 


The analysis of variance is, as before: 







S.S. 


3 1,150 — 1,125 =25 
16 1,188 — 1,150=38 


1,188 — 1,125=63 


Between groups 
Within groups 


Total 


Alternatively, if each observation is reduced by, say, 7 the calculation 
is reduced to 












Correction 
term 
(Sum)2 


No. in group 


ere | eee tee | aT | ENA Pca setae Bo test F eenhttntant ES 


20 





Sum of 
squares 





mean 


Overall correction term=10?/20=5 





Between groups 3 30— 5=25 
Within groups 16 68 — 30= 38 
Total 19 68— 5=63 


By either method the group means can be obtained by dividing the group 
sums by the numbers of observations (remembering to add 7 for the latter 
method), and these can be compared in pairs if necessary. The standard 
error of the difference between means will be / [2:375(1/5+1/5)]=0-97, 
with 16 degrees of freedom, so that here we would conclude that the group 
differences as a whole are significant, but that the differences between 
groups | and 3, 2 and 4, and 3 and 4 are not significant. 
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It should be noted that this method provides another test for the difference 
between two sets of observations. The two tests are in fact equivalent since, 
when only two sets of observations are involved, the variance ratio is equal 
to the square of the estimated deviate t. 


4.3. Further examples of analysis of variance—Since the analysis of 
variance is an important statistical technique the analytical procedure 
Should be understood and appreciated. The following examples of 
the analysis of variance will show 
its wide scope. 










Variety Yields oz 


; ise sae oa si a Four 1/60-acre plots of each of eight 
3 203, 212, 221, 242 varieties of oats were laid down at random, 
4 198, 203, 207, 222 and the adjoining figures give the yields 
5 171, 192, 197, 204 from each plot. 

6 194, 218, 223, 232 Obviously the calculation may be short- 
‘ oe ae As 2? ened if these are reduced by 200 and this 


has been done in the following analysis: 

















Variety Yield - 200 lee | Sate he Coenen mean 
I -18, 14 16, 31 4 43 1,737 462-25 10.75 
2 ~4. 2% 8 24 4 30 660 225-00 7.50 
3 3, 12, 2, 42 4 78 2,358 1,521-00 19.50 
4 -2 3% 7, 2 4 30 546 225-00 7.50 
5 -29, -8 -3, 4 4 | -36 930 324-00 —9-00 
6 -6, 18, 23, 32 4 67 1,913 1,122.25 16.25 
7 8, 16, 18, 39 4 81 2,165 1,640.25 20-25 
8 ~17, -12, ~7, -2 4 | -38 486 361-00 9.50 
Total 32 255 | 10,795 $,880-75 


Overall correction term =(255)? /32=2,032-03. 


The analysis of variance now becomes: 











S.8. M.s. Var. 












Between varieties 7 5,880-75 —2,032-03 3,848.72/7 $49 .82/204-76 
= 3,848-72 = 549-82 = 2-69 
Within varieties 24 10,795.00 ~ 5,880-75 4,914.25 /24 
= 4,914.25 = 204.76 
Total 31 10,795.00 — 2,032-03 
= 8,762-97 


The variance ratio just exceeds the 5 per cent point, 2-42, and consequently the differ- 
ences between the varieties are probably real. We can thus present the mean yields in 


a table: 























Variety 





7 3 6 I 2 4 5 8 


Mean yield 220-25 219-50 216-25 210-75 207-50 207-50 191-00 190-50 





‘Standard error of difference = / [204-76 (1/4 + 1/4)]= + 10-12. 


Referring to Table V with 24 degrees of freedom, it can be seen that a difference 
of 2:06 x 10°12 =20:85 would be exceeded by chance in only 5 per cent of trials. Thus 
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we conclude that the only significant differences are those between the three best 
yielders, 7, 3 and 6, and the two worst yielders, 5 and 8. 


b In a pre-war nutrition survey, 13 families (each containing a medium worker, 
his wife and two children under 6 years, and each spending comparable amounts on 
food) were classified according to whether they lived in a heavy industrial town, a light 
industrial town, or in a rural district. The following figures give the average daily 
protein consumption: heavy industrial, 209, 268, 244, 281, 253, 212; light industrial, 
262, 275, 272, 231; rural, 331, 401, 351. These may be reduced by 250 to simplify 
the analysis, which now takes the form: 














Reduced 
District Reduced observations ee Sum eae Caron woup 
Heavy ind. —41, 18, -6, 31, 3, —38 6 —33 4,455 182 —5.5 i 
Light ind. 12, 25, 22, —19 4 40 1,614 400 10-0 
Rural 81, 151, 101 3 333 39,563 36,963 111-0 
Total 13 340 45,632 37,545 





Overall correction term =8,892. 








S.s. 


37,545 — 8,892 2 
2 = 28,653 14,326-5 17.7 


45,632 ~ 37,545 
= 8,087 


Between districts 


Within districts 808.7 


45,632 — 8,892 
= 40 


Total 


. 





The variance ratio, 17:7, greatly exceeds the value of 7°56 which occurs by chance in 
1 per cent of trials (see Table IV with 2 and 10 degrees of freedom) so that the 
differences between districts are highly significant. The means are 244:5, 260-0 and 
361:0, and the standard error of the difference between heavy and light industrial 
districts is /[808-7 (1/6+ 1/4) ]= +18-4, so that this difference (which is less than its 
standard error) cannot be regarded as significant. 


c The following table gives another example of the analysis of variance in which 
there are five groups of four observations. 





























Sum of Correction 

squares term mean 
I 135 132-25 5-75 
2 187 182-25 6-75 
3 213 210-25 7-25 
4 281 272-25 8-25 
5 372 361-00 9-50 


a re | rs | ef REN 


1,158-00 





Overall correction term = 1,125. 





D.f. S.S8. M.s. Ve. 
Between groups 4 1,158 — 1,125 = 33 8-25 4.125 
Within groups 15 1,188 — 1,158 = 30 2-00 
Total 19 1,188 — 1,125 = 63 





The variance ratio is again larger than would normally occur by chance (only once 
in twenty times) and the individual differences between the means can be tested using 


the standard error [2:00 (1/4+ 1/4)]=+1-00. 
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4.4 Orthogonality and interaction of effects—It frequently occurs that in 
comparing a set of factors it is impossible to hold all other factors constant, 
so that unless suitable precautions are taken the accuracy of the comparisons 
may be greatly reduced. For example, if we are comparing a series of 
medical, economic, or psychological measurements on people to determine 
the effect of age, these comparisons may be complicated by the effect 
of sex. Thus, if old men are compared with young women, any difference 
may be due to sex or age. The only manner in which we can assume 
that sex does not enter into the comparison is to choose the same 
proportion of each sex in each age group. The effect of sex is then said 
to be ‘orthogonal’ to the effect of age, since the former effect will not 
enter into the estimation of the latter, and vice versa. 

It must be noted that the orthogonality of two cffects implies that one 
can be estimated without the other entering into the estimation, but it does 
not imply that the two effects are independent of each other. Indeed, it 
is quite likely that the effect of age may be different for males and females, 
so that although it is possible to estimate the effect of age independently of 
sex (say, in a group, half male and half female) the difference between the 
effects of age for the two sexes is necessary for a full understanding of the 
effects. This difference is called the ‘interaction’ of the two effects. 

Interactions are often as important as direct effects. The classical 
example of the importance of interactions is that of the fertilizer experiment. 
If we are considering the effect of nitrate and of potash, their individual 
applications may increase the yield of potatoes by one and three tons 
per acre, but the important problem is to know whether their joint 
application will increase the yield by more or less than four tons per acre*. 
The amount by which this increase differs from four tons per acre 
measures the interaction of the two fertilizers. It is also a measure of the 
difference between the effects of nitrate in the presence and absence of 
potash or, alternatively, the difference between the effects of potash in the 
presence and absence of nitrate. Interactions will be further considered in 
sections 4A.10 to 44.13. 


4.5 Randomized block analysis—It is obvious that if we wish to estimate 
an effect accurately other influencing effects should, if possible, be made 
orthogonal to the effect to be estimated. For example, if the difference 
between the sexes is to be estimated equal numbers of each sex should be 
drawn from each age group so that age cannot enter into the comparison, 
and if, say, weight is likely to be an influencing factor equal numbers of 
each sex should be drawn from each weight group. Likewise, since fertility 


* Béth of these are quite likely, since it may be considered that nitrate and potash act as ‘ food and drink ° 
to the plant, neither being much use on its own but acting doubly well in the presence of the other. 
Alternatively, it may be considered that the two ‘tonics’ may not act in unison, any more than two 
dinners caten simultaneously would. 
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is an important factor in agricultural experiments the area should first 
be divided into a number of blocks, each as uniform as possible, and equal 
numbers of plots (usually one) of each treatment or variety randomly 
located in each block. This design, which is called the Randomized Block 
design, has the advantage that all comparisons are effectively made within 
blocks, since block differences are orthogonal to treatment effects. The 
randomized block -design may also be applied to eliminate large variations 
in material or time. Thus, successive batches of observational material or 
successive periods of time might be regarded as blocks. 

The idea that all factors, other than those under investigation, should 
be made as similar as possible in any comparison is one of the funda- 
mentals of experimentation and can hardly be regarded as a novelty. 
However, the randomized block approach represents an improvement in that 
it is now possible to estimate and eliminate analytically these other factors 
if they are orthogonal to the main comparisons. For example, consider the 
observations employed in section 4.2 and suppose that the five observations 
in each group are taken on five successive days. Then 7, 5, 6, 5 are the 
observations taken on the first day, and so on. 


The observations may be represented in the form: 


Analysis of variances can be 
constructed to test the differences 
between groups or between days y 
(for construction of the latter ; 
analysis, see example c, section 4 
4.3) as follows: 


Grou p\Day 







Between groups 
Within groups 


Between days 
Within days 15 30 


Total 





Total 


Since the group-to-group and day-to-day effects are orthogonal (each group 
has one observation each day), it is possible to remove both group and 
daily variations from the total, giving an analysis of variance: 







Between groups 
Between days 
Residual variation 






4 33 8-250 19-8. 
12 5 0°417 





Total 


It is seen that the day-to-day and group variations account for nearly 
all of the variation, and that by removing the two sets of comparisons 
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simultaneously we determine the accuracy of both more exactly. The 
high variance ratio now leaves no doubt about the significance of the group 
or the day-to-day variation. It must however be .emphasized that this 
technique can only be applied when the comparisons are orthogonal since 
otherwise the items in the analysis of variance are no longer independent 
of each other. 


4.6 Examples of randomized block analysis—The following examples 
demonstrate further uses of the randomized block analysis. 


a A scries of experiments was carried out on the keeping quality of milk stored 
by three different methods while in transit. Owing to the initial variations in the 
quality of the milk, samples of milk from the same farm were stored by the three 
methods, and the difference between farms eliminated by a randomized block analysis. 
The series was carried out over several days so that because of the large daily changes 
in keeping quality caused by temperature it was also necessary to eliminate differences 
between days. Thus all differences between sets of samples were eliminated: 

The keeping qualities of different samples in hours and the form of analysis are 
set out as below*. 

























Keeping quality by method Sum of | Correction term 
Sample A B Cc Sum squares — (Sum)2/3 
: 1 18-5 17-0 18-0 53-5 955.25 " 954.08 
2 15-0 15-5 16-0 46-5 721-25 720:75 
3 31-5 32-0 33-0 96-5 3,105-25 3,104.08 
4 29-5 28-5 29-5 87-5 2,552-75 2,552-08 
5 17-0 16-0 16-5 49.5 817-25 816-75 
6 12-0 12.0 12-0 36-0 432-00 432.00 
7 29-0 29-5 29-5 88-0 2,581-50 2,581-33 
8 28-0 26:5 27-5 82-0 2,242-50 2,241-33 
9 20-5 20.0 , 21-0 61.5 1,261.25 1,260.75 
10 16-0 15.5 17-0 48-5 785.25 784-08 
11 33-0 33.5 32.5 99.0 3,267-50 3,267-00 
12 31-0 30-0 31-0 92-0 2,822.00 2,821.33 
Sum 281-0 276.0 283-5 840-5 21,543.75 | 21,535-56 
Correction 6,580-08 6.348-00 6,697 -69 
term 
Ts 2 
Enea 19,625.77 
Overall correction term = 19,623-34, 
D.f. S.s. M.s. Vor. 
21,535-56 — 19,623.34 
Between samples il == 1,912-22 173-838 653-5 
19,625-77 -~ 19,623-34 
Between methods 2 = 2.33 1-165 4.38 
1,920.41 — 1,912.22 -- 2-33 
22 = §.86 0-266 


Residual variation 


21,543.75 ~ 19,623.34 
= 1,920.41 


Total 





The variability in the keeping quality of samples taken on different farms at different 
times is very highly significant, and it is obvious that only by the elimination of this 
cause of variability could we have hoped to test the comparatively small differences 
between methods. The variance ratio testing the differences between methods is 
significant ‘at the 5 per cent level’ of 3°44, and the means for the three methods, 
23-4, 23:0, and 23-6, show that the latter method has resulted in the best keeping 


* In this analysis it is unnecessary to write down the sum of squares and correction terms for each sample 
pag calculating machine is available, and again it can be shortcned by reducing cach observation ‘by, say, 
hours. 
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quality. However, method C is not significantly different from method A since the 
standard error of the difference is /[0°266 (1/12 +1/12)]= +0-21. 


b In a sugar beet experiment, four blocks of six plots were used to compare the 
effects of six methods of cultivation. The yields in ton/acre are shown below: 


Treatment \ Block 






62-7 
61-9 
52:7 
63-2 
67-3 
57.9 


"mS OQ & » 


a 
5 
3 


The analysis may again be simplified by reducing each observation by a value near the 
mean, say 15. We then get: 




















T. reatment\Block a Cc ee 
A 11-33 1-82 
B 3-67 0-90 
Cc 20-51 13-32 
D 5.38 2-56 
E 18-91 13-32 
F 4.47 1-10 


64-27 
1-13 2-80 4.33 0-14 


Correction 
term 
8-40 


Overall correction term = 1:35. 









S.S. M.s. 





Between blocks 3 8-40 —1-35 = 7-05 

Between treatments 5 33-02 — 1-35 = 31-67 2-350 1-79 
Residual 15 62:92 -31-67—7-05 = 24-20 6.334 3.93 
Total oe 23 64:27 — 1-35 = 62-92 1.613 





The difference between treatments is significant ‘at the 5 per cent level’ 2:90, and 
although here the difference between blocks is not significant it is obvious that we have 
improved the accuracy of the experiment by removal of the variations due to blocks. 
The differences between pairs of treatment means can be tested using the standard 
error /[1°613 (1/4+ 1/4)]= 40-90. 


4.7 Latin and Graeco-Latin squares—In a randomized block analysis the 
main causes of variation can be removed if they are orthogonal to the 
effects that are under investigation. This is normally achieved by taking 
equal numbers of observations in the groups to be compared under each 
set of conditions. Thus, in example a of the previous section each method 
was tried once under the prevailing daily and farm conditions, and in b each 
treatment was tested once in each block. However, it sometimes happens 
that this cannot be achieved since groups of factors may work to the exclusion 
of each other. As an example consider a man who is comparing the results 
obtained by, say, five experimental methods. He may be able to carry 
out five experiments during a day and to do this on several days, testing 
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each method once on each day. He can thus eliminate day-to-day 
variations in his final analysis but his results will still be affected by 
variations throughout the day. This will not usually be important but 
changing conditions, such as an increase in temperature or a general 
improvement in technique, may influence the results so that it is desirable 
to distinguish between the early morning and late afternoon observations. 
It is usually impossible to carry out five experiments simultaneously and the 
obvious method of overcoming this difficulty is to arrange the five 
experiments so that over a 5-day period each experiment is carried out 
once at each of the five times, thus: 


In this manner we ensure that differences 





due to the hour or day when the experi- Time\Day fee 
ments are carried out are eliminated since ABCDE 

. 2 D C E BA 
both time and day are orthogonal to the 3 CADEB 
experimental contrasts. This design, 4 BEACOD 
which is called a Latin square, is 5 ED BAC 


commonly used in agricultural experiments 

where each treatment is placed once in each row and once in each column 
so that row and column differences in fertility do not enter into the treatment 
comparisons. 

It is possible to apply Latin squares to any number of treatments and the 
rows and columns of such squares might be used to eliminate differences 
of method or material, as well as spacial or temporal differences. The 
following table gives several examples of Latin squares*: 


EXAMPLES OF LATIN SQUARES OF ORDERS 3-7 


A B C A B C D A B Cc D E 
Cc A B B A D Cc D A E Cc B 
B C A D C B A C D B E A 
C D A B E C A B D 

B E D A Cc 

A B C D E F A B C D E F G 
D E .A B F C E D B C A G F 
E C D F B A C F G B D A E 
B A F E C D G A F E C B D 
F D E C A B F C D A G E B 
Cc F B A D E B E A G F D Cc 
D G E F B C A 

In order for the analysis to be strictly justified the treatments have to be 


assigned at random to the letters of a randomly chosen square. 
It is possible to eliminate a third group of factors, if they are also chosen 
to be orthogonal to the treatments. For example, if the method is carried 


* See FisHer, R. A. and Yates, F. Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research 
London, 1943, for examples of Latin squares for 2-12 treatments. 
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out on litters of five rats, then the experiment would be designed so that 
each method tests a rat from each litter. Thus, if a suffix denotes the 
litter from which the rat is drawn the following design might be used: 


In this design one rat from each 
litter is tested on each day, at each 
time of day and by each method. 
A design such as this is called a 
Graeco-Latin square. Graeco-Latin 
squares do not exist for every number 
of treatments (none exists to test 
six treatments) and not all Latin squares may be turned into Graeco-Latin 
Squares. 





4.8 Analysis of a Latin square—It has been pointed out that the 
advantage of the Latin square design is that the row, column and main 
effects are all orthogonal to each other. Thus the estimation of any one 
set of effects will not be influenced by the other two sets and the items 
in the analysis of variance are all independent of each other. In carrying 
out the analysis the total variation is partitioned into the variations due to 
rows, columns, ‘treatments’, and the residual variation, which is used to 
test each of the other terms. The following example demonstrates the 
method of analysis. 


In order to compare the bacterial counts of milk from five farms, samples were 
examined under a microscope on five days. Since several hours elapsed between the 
first and last samples counted the natural increase in the counts that occurred during 
this time was eliminated using the Latin square of section 4.7. For instance, farm C 
was tested at each time during the day. In the analysis the logarithms of the bacterial 
counts per cubic millimetre were used since changes tended to be proportional rather 
than absolute, cf section 2.3 and Chapter 8. 


Analysis of the results proceeded as follows: 





Sum Sum of Correction 
Time \ Day I 2 3 4 5 squares term 
A B C D E 
I 1.9 1.2 0-7 2.2 2.3 8.3 15-67 13-78 
2 D Cc E B A 
2.3 2-0 0-6 2-6 2.3 9.8 21-70 19.21 
Cc A D E B 
3 21 1.5 1-7 11 3-0 9.4 19-76 17.67 
B E A Cc D 
4 2.9 4.1 1-2 1.8 2.6 9.6 21.06 18.43 
E D B A Cc 
5 1-8 2:1 2:0 2:4 2.5 10-8 23-66 23-33 
Sum 11.0 7.9 6-2 10-1 12.7 47.9 101-85 92.42 
Coitation 24-20 12-48 7.69 20-40 32.36 
term | 97-03 
Farm A B Cc D E 
Sum 9.3 11-7 9.1 10-9 6:9 
Cobreciion 17-30 27-38 16-56 23-76 9.52 
ferm 94.52 


Overall correction term = 91°78. 
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D.f. S.s. M.s. Vr. 
Between days 4 97.03 —91-78 = 5.25 1.312 10.93 
Between times 4 92.42 — 91-78 = 0-64 - 0-160 1-33 
Between farms 4 94.52 —91-78 = 2-74 0-685 5.71 
Residual 12 10-07 — §-25 —0.64—2-74= 1-44 0-120 
Total 24 101-85 ~91.78 = 10-07 





This analysis shows that removal of the day-to-day variation has caused a highly 
significant improvement in the accuracy of the comparison. Removal of the hourly 
variation has caused slight improvement in accuracy i.e. it may be a chance effect. 
The differences between farms is also seen to be significant and consequently we can 
test the differences between means using a standard error of /[ 0-120 (1/5+1/5)]= 
+0°22. The mean values are: 


Farm A B C D E 
Mean 1°86 2°27 1-82 2°18 1:38 


Since a difference of 0:22 x 2°18=0°48 (where 2°18 is the value of ¢ for 12 degrees of 
freedom) is exceeded by pure chance in 5 per cent of trials we conclude that the major 
difference is that between farm E and the other farms. 


We should not combine the means from farms A and C or B and D unless we 


have an a priori reason for doing so. If however we can justify such a step, the means 
become: 


Farm A+C B+D E 
Mean 1-840 2°225 1:380 


The standard error of the difference between E and either of the other means is 
7 [0:120 (1/5+1/10)]}=+0°19, while the standard error of the difference between 


A+C and B+D is /[0°120(1/10+1/10)]=+0-15, so that these three groups differ 
significantly from one another. 


SUMMARY OF PP 53 TO 65 


It has been shown that the variance-ratio test can be used as a method for 
comparing several sets of observations. This test can be presented 
formally in an analysis of variance table which partitions the total 
variability into two portions: the variability between the sets of observa- 
tions and the variability within the sets of observations. Furthermore, 
if two sets of effects are observed in such a manner that neither enters 
into the estimation of the other they are said to be orthogonal. It is then 
possible to use an analysis of variance to partition the total variability into 
three portions: the variability due to either set of effects and the residual 
or ‘unaccountable’ variation. Both sets of effects may then be tested. This 
analysis is called the randomized block analysis. 

Lastly, it has been shown how it is possible, using a Latin or Graeco- 
Latin square, to make three or four sets of effects orthogonal so that the 
analysis of variance can be partitioned into portions corresponding to 
each group of effects plus a residual portion. 


EXAMPLES 


31 Sections were taken from seven European larches of the same age at the same 
height from the ground, and four measurements of the trachoid length in mm were 
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made from each aspect in each section. Using the values given below, show that the 
variation in trachoid length from tree to tree is greater than the variation within trees. 
Find the part of the total variability in trachoid length that can be ascribed to aspect 
and hence show that aspect does not have a significant effect on trachoid length. 





Tree \ Aspect E § Ww N 





32 Thirty students were given tests of intelligence and concentrative ability. The 
results were arranged in five groups according to concentrative ability as follows: 





ae i ad Intelligence quotient 
A 128, 120, 139 
B 131, 113, 114, 117, 122, 110 
Cc 115, 105, 131, 117, 129, 98, 120, 112, 110, 121 
D 96, 103, 105, 104, 73, 102, 107, 95 
E 95, 87, 93 





Show that the differences in intelligence between the groups are not likely to be due 
to chance, using the analysis: 










D.f. S.s. M:.s, Vir. 
Between groups 4 2,287 571 4-88 
Within groups 25 2,918 117 





Total 


It should be noted that this analysis tests whether two variables are related. No 
assumption is made about the form of the relation since any two groups could be 
interchanged without affecting the final conclusion. For this reason this analysis 
is more general, but less sensitive, than one in which a particular form of relationship 


is assumed (such as in Chapter 6). 


33. The statures of 18 pairs of brothers were measured to the nearest inch, and the 
following set of results was obtained : 


65, 67; 69, 67; 70, 71; 67, 68; 71, 72; 68, 67; 66, 68; 70, 74; 65, 68; 68, 69; 70, 70; 70, 68; 
72, 73; 65, 71; 66, 66; 69, 64; 69, 71; 67, 63. 

Show that the following analysis of variance can be constructed: 

D.f. S.s. M.s. Vor. 


17 147 8.65 2.78 
18 56 3-11 










Between families 
Within families 


Total 
and deduce that the statures of brothers tend to be similar. 





34 In order to estimate and compare the growth of a seed mixture during three 
successive months, four plots of one square yard each were cut every month. The 
yields converted to lb/acre/day were: 
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Show that the analysis of variance of these figures is: 





D.f. S.S. M.s. Vr. 
Between plots 3 48 16-0 1-6 
Between times 2 334 167-0 17-2 
Residual 6 58 9.7 
Total ll 440 





and conclude that the standard error of the difference between means is +2:20. 


35 Four blocks of five wheat plots infected with eye spot were used to test the 
control of the disease achieved by spraying with sulphuric acid at different stages of 
growth. One plot in each block was sprayed at each of four times, and the remaining 
plots remained unsprayed. The following figures give the estimated percentage of 
severely affected plants at harvest: 





Time of spraying \ Block 1 2 3 4 
None 42 25 46 33 
November 31 21 27 37 
February 14 18 23 12 
March 6 20 14 27 


April 





Verify that the differences between times of spraying are significant and construct the 
following table to demonstrate the main conclusions. 





Time of spraying None November February March April 





29-00 


Mean percentage 36-50 





Standard error of difference between two means= + 5:56. 
Significant difference at the 5 per cent level = 12-12. 


36 The quarterly averages of weekly freight car loadings in the U.S.A. for the 
period 1924-1928 are (in thousands): 








Year \ Quarter I 2 3 4 Total 
1924 390 890 970 970 3,720 
1925 920 970 1,050 1,010 3,950 
1926 940 1,010 1,100 1,060 4,110 
1927 970 1,000 1,050 970 3,990 
1928 900 980 1,060 1,040 3,980 
Total 4,620 4,850 ~ -§.230 5.050 19.750 





Verify that there is a large seasonal variation using the analysis: 














D.f. S.s. M.s. Vr. 
Between years 4 20,250 5,062 7-2 
Between quarters 3 41,335 13,778 19.7 
Residual 12 8,390 699 
Total - 19 69,975 





37. A 4x4 Latin square is used to compare four methods of cultivation on a 
potato crop. Using the following yields, which have been rounded off to the nearest 
ton/acre, verify that the methods have not given significantly different results: 





Variance ratio for treatments=2:0 with 3 and 6 degrees of freedom. 
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38 In an experiment to test the relative efficiencies of six foodstuffs, six litters, each 
containing three hogs and three gilts, were fed for a 12-week period. The three pigs 
of the same sex from any litter were arranged according to initial size and the six 
diets were given in Latin square formation, so that one pig from each litter received 
any particular diet. The weight gains over a period of three months were: 















Pis \ Litter 
Male 1 A 130 110 140 110 150 100 
2 E 
3 C 
Female 1 D 
2 F 
3 B 


Sex and initial size 
Litters 

Diets 

Residual 


Total 


5 7,423 1,484.6 23-05 
5 2,056 411-2 6-38 
20 1,288 64.4 


and conclude that there is a significant difference between diets. 


EXTENDED DEVELOPMENT 


/4a.9 Testing particular comparisons—Frequently, in comparing a set of 
treatments, certain comparisons are of more general interest than others. 
For example, if we test three levels of the same treatment, say a,, a2, Qs, 
then we are interested in the two increments a,-a, and a,-a, resulting 
from the increasing application of the treatment. More generally, we are 
interested in the sum of these increments a,-a, which gives the overall 
increment and their difference, 2a,-—a,-—a,, which gives the extent to 
which the increment decreases as the treatment level increases. This latter 
effect is normally called the curvature. Suppose we wish to make a test 
of the curvature when n observations are made at each treatment level and 
a,, a,, a, are the treatment means. The variance of 2a, is then 407/n and 
the variances of a, and a, are both o?/n. Thus, by the theorem of section 
3.5, the variance of 2a,-—a,-a, is 407/m+o?/nm+o?/n=607/n. We 
may therefore test whether the curvature differs significantly from zero 
by using a7 test. In general, any comparison of observations may be 
tested in this manner. 

Any particular comparison may also be tested using the analysis of 
variance. To do this, it should be remembered that, if there is no effect, 
each degree of freedom in the analysis of variance should, on average, 
equal the mean square. Thus, in the above illustration, since the average 
value of (2.a,-a,-4a;) is 607/n, the appropriate term in the analysis of 
variance is n(2a,-a,-—a,)*/6. This has, on average, the value o? if the 
true curvature is zero. The appropriate term in the analysis of variance 
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may, in general, be calculated in this manner, subtracted from the treat- 
ment sum of squares, and tested in the ordinary manner. 

Any comparison may be made in the manner described above, but if two 
Or more comparisons are to be tested simultaneously in the analysis of 
variance, they must be orthogonal to one another. Tests of orthogonality 
and problems raised by non-orthogonality will be discussed later. 

The following example will demonstrate how a particular effect may 


be tested: 


In an experiment to compare the bone cavity areas of female rats after gestation and 
lactation, six groups of twenty rats were used. One group was killed and examined 
after each of the first, second and third lactations and gestations. Then the group 
killed after the first gestation may be denoted by Gi, after the first lactation by Li, and 
so on. The mean cavity areas obtained from this experiment were: 


2-72 3-47 3-26 3-96 3-57 3.97 








ne ee re 2 Ba 


Standard error of means= +0-127 


There is a marked tendency for the means to increase as the animals grow older, so 
that the direct comparison of Gi+G2+G3 with Z1+L2+L3 compares animals of 
different ages; the latter group being slightly older than the former. Alternatively, if 
we compare G2+G3 with Li-+ Le, this position is reversed. In consequence, the com- 
parison of 4 Gi+ Ge+Gs with L;+L2+4 La, will be relatively free from age effects*. 
Thus, we are interested in 

2 (4G1+ Go+ G3— Li— L2—4L3)/5=(Git2 Got+2 G3—2 I1—2 L2—L3)/5= —0°49 
which measures the average difference between the gestation and lactation measure- 
ments. Here, the variance of G is the variance of the mean, and the variance of 2G 
is 4 times the variance of the mean. Therefore the variance of the estimated effect is 
(1+44+4+4+44+4 1)/25=18/25ths of the variance of the means and the standard error 
of this effect is +0°127./(18/25)= +40-108. It is, of course, highly significant. 


J 44.10 Test for interaction—It has been pointed out in section 4.4 that 
the interaction of two effects may be as important as the effects them- 
selves. For instance, the interaction of nitrate and potash in agricultural 
practice i.e. the extent to which the application of nitrate will influence 
the effect of potash or vice versa, must largely determine the applications 
of each fertilizer that are economically justified. Likewise, the interaction 
of age and sex is a common occurrence in medical and psychological 
investigations. 

Consider a simple experiment in which four field plots are given nitrate 
and potash nk, nitrate alone n, potash alone k, and no application 
(1), respectively. The results of this experiment may be tabulated in the 
form: 





No 
potash Potash Total 
No nitrate 9 12 21 
Nitrate 10 iS 25 
: Total 19 27 46 





* This is not the only possible comparison that may be made but it is one of the most efficient. 
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in which 15 ton/acre is the yield of the nitrate and potash plot, 12 
ton/acre is the yield of the potash plot etc. 


The total sum of squares for this experiment is 97+ 107+ 12?+15?- 
2 
~ =21, while the sums of squares due to the effects of nitrate and potash 


217, 25? = 46? | 19? 27? =646? | ; 
are =- + 4- - Go =4 and Boo a ae =16, respectively. The 


analysis of variance is thus: 











DF. 
Nitrate effect l 4 4 
Potash effect 1 16 16 —_— 
Residual 1 1 1 
Total 3 


Now the nitrate effect with one degree of freedom (it involves one 
comparison i.e. comparison of the nitrate with the no-nitrate plots) 
removes from the total variability the portion that might be ascribed to 
the nitrate, and likewise with the potash effect, so that the residual 
measures either the true variability or the extent to which the nitrate effect 
depends upon the level of potash i.e. the nitrate-potash interaction. 
Previously we have assumed that the interactions of effects were 
negligible and that the residual term measured the true variability. This 
is still true provided that the effects that are considered act independently of 
one another, but otherwise the residual term may be partly ascribed to 
interaction. 

A useful alternative method of regarding this analysis is to consider three 
possible comparisons contributing to the total variability. The first 
comparison 

nk+n-k-(1)=15+10-12-9=4 
which is the difference between the nitrate and no-nitrate plots, indicates 
the effect of nitrate. The second comparison 
nk-n+k-(1)=15-104+12-9=8 
similarly indicates the effect of potash. The last comparison 
nk-n-k+(i)=15-10-12+9=2 
can also be written 
[nk-n]-[k-(1)] 
i.e. the difference between the effect of nitrate in the presence and the effect 
of nitrate in the absence of potash, or 


[nk-k]-[n-()] 
i.e. the difference between the effects of potash in the presence and absence 
of nitrate, and indicates the interaction of nitrate with potash. Furthermore, 
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if each of these values is squared and divided by the number of plots i.e. 
four, the corresponding term in the analysis of variance is obtained. (This 
follows from the methods given in the previous section.) Thus 4°/4=4, 
87/4=16 and 2?/4==1, are the three terms in the analysis of variance. 
A consequence of the effect of interaction on the residual variation is that if 
the interaction of two effects is to be removed and tested each treatment 
combination must be repeated; replication is necessary if an estimate of the 
residual variation is to be obtained. Thus, in the above example, if we 
recognize that the residual is in fact an interaction of nitrate with potash 


the treatment combinations will have to be repeated if the interaction is to 
be tested. 


Suppose a second set of observations is taken: 


” 















No 
potash Potash 
No nitrate 10 13 23 
Nitrate 12 17 29 









Total 22 








Potash 





No nitrate 25 44 7 
Nitrate 32 547 
Total 57 98 
The total sum of squares is now 
9? + 10? + 12? + 15? + 10? + 12? + 13? + 17? - oe =51:5 


The sum of squares due to treatments is 


19? 22? 25? 327 «98? 
Qe ye og og ee 


and included in this value are the sums of squares due to the effect of 
nitrate 


2 2 2 
due to the effect of potash 
‘ 2 2 2 
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and due to the nitrate-potash interaction 
46-5 - 12:5 - 32:0=2:0 


The complete analysis of variance is now: 








D.f. S.S. M:s. Vr. 
Nitrate effect 1 12°5 12°5 10-0 
Potash effect 1 32:0 32:0 25°6 
Interaction 1 2:0 2:0 1°6 
Treatments 3 46°5 ——. —— 
Residual 4 50 ° 1:25 
Total 7 51°5 


Using Tables III and IV, we conclude that the nitrate and potash 
differences are not likely to be due to chance (they are 5 and 1 per cent 
significant respectively) but we cannot conclude that the interaction of 
potash and nitrate is real i.e. that the application of nitrate affects the 
response to potash. 


It is possible in the same manner as previously to remove the variability 
due to other causes provided that they are orthogonal to the treatments. 
Thus we can remove the variability due to the differences between the two 
groups or blocks of treatments, which is 

467 52? = =98? 


Loa ge 


and the revised analysis becomes: 











Nitrate effect 1 12°5 12:5 75-0 
Potash effect 1 32:0 32:0 192:0 
Interaction 1 2:0 2:0 ' 12:0 
Treatments 3 46:5 — —— 
Between blocks 1 4'5 4°5 27:0 
_ Residual 3 0°5 0:°167 
“Total 7 51°5 





It is seen that the majority of the original residual can be ascribed to block 
differences, and that we are now able to conclude that the interaction of 
nitrate and potash is significant at the 5 per cent level. 


4.11 Examples of test for interaction—The following examples show the 
‘ applications of the test for interaction. 
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a In order to determine the effect of initiative and parental encouragement upon 
the intelligence of 11-year old children, 48 children were tested to determine their 
degree of initiative and extent of parental encouragement, and subsequent tests of 
intelligence gave the following intelligence quotients : 








Init. : fete Intelligence quotients Total 
High High 107, 126, 122, 129, 117, 128, 103, 137, 1,463 
High Low 95, 79, 94, 122, 117, 99, 1,250 
Low High , 89, 96, 101, 81, 99, 113, 1,080 
Low Low 104, 107, 93, 92, 82, 87, 100, 1,104 





The normal method of analysis (as described in section 4.2) gives the analysis of 





variance: 
D.f}. S.5. M.s. 
Between groups 3 7,744 2,581 
Within groups 44 5,823 132 
Total 47 13,567 


The totals of the high and low initiative groups are 2,713 and 2,184, so that the sum 
of squares due to initiative is 

















2,713?  2,184% 4,897? 
> ; — ——— =5,830 
24 24 48 
The corresponding sum of squares due to parental encouragement is 
2,543* | 2,354 4,897? 744 
24 24 48 
The completed analysis now becomes: 
D.f S.s. M.s. V.r. 
Initiative 1 5,830 5,830 44-17 
Parental encouragement I 744 744 5-64 
Interaction 1 1,170 1,170 8-86 
Between groups 3 7,744 — — 
Within groups 32 5,823 132 
Total 35 13,567 





The analysis shows quite clearly that initiative is related to intelligence. Parental 
encouragement exceeds the ‘5 per cent significance level’ 4:15, but here the 
importance lies in the high value of the interaction. This value verifies what is 
indicated by the means: parental encouragement is not effective for children with 
low initiative. The analysis may be completed by a table of the means: 





Low initiative 


Low P.E. 
92.0 






High initiative 





Low P.E, 
104.2 


High P.E. 
121.9 


High P.E. 


Mean I.Q. 90.0 








Standard error of the difference between two means is /[ 132 (1/12+ 1/12) ]=4-69. 


6 In an agricultural experiment three varieties of barley were tested and simul- 
taneously four levels of fertilizer were applied, so that twelve combinations of 
treatments were used. These twelve combinations were replicated in two blocks and 
the following yields of grain in cwt/acre were obtained: 
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Lent \ Variety 












3 


1 28-3 23-9 25-6 77-8 
2 28-4 26-5 30-4 85-3 
3 31-8 28-2 29-5 89.5 
4 30-6 28-9 28-1 87-6 


107-5 113-6 


Here the interaction of levels with varieties is particularly important since a signifi- 
cant interaction would indicate that the optimum level was probably different for the 
three varieties. The uncorrected total sum of squares is 4,857:34 and the correction 
term is (340°2)?/24=4,822:34, so that the corrected total sum of squares is 35-00. 


The sum of squares due to treatments is 


(28-3)? | (28-4? (28-17 (340-2 
pe ge ee a 





= 4,849-17—4,822-34 = 26-83 


and this may be subdivided into a portion due to varieties 


(119-1? + (107°5? | (113-6F — (340-27 
8 8 8 24 





+ = 4,830°75 —4,822:34=8-41 


a portion due to levels of fertilizer 


Ts + er + Bor + Grey = oe = 4,835-49 —4,822:34= 13-15 


and a remaining portion due to the interaction of levels with varieties 
26°83 —8:°41 — 13°15=5-27 
Lastly, the sum of squares due to block differences is 


(167:2? de (173-0 (340-2? 


2 12 34 (280 


The residual may be found by subtracting the blocks and treatments sums of squares 


from the total, and the complete analysis may now be presented: 





Between varieties 2 


8-41 4.205 8-62 
Between levels 3 13-15 4.383 8.98 
Interaction 6 5-27 0-878 1-80 
Between treatments 11 26-83 —— —_— 
Between blocks 1 2-80 2-800 5-74 
Restdual il 5-37 0.488 
Total 23 
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There can be little doubt of the significance of the differences between varieties or 
levels, since their variance ratios both exceed the 1 per cent values given in Table IV, 
but their interaction can equally obviously be ascribed to chance variability. Thus 
we conclude that there is no evidence to show that the optimum level of fertilizer is 
ear ip for the three varieties. To complete the analysis, tables of means are required 
as follows: 





Mean 


Variety | I 2 3 





Standard error of difference between two means= [0-488 (1/6 + 1/6)] = +0-40. 


These tables show that although variety J has given the best yield it is not significantly 
better than levels 2 or 4. Further experimentation would be required before the 
optimum variety and level could be ascertained, but at this stage it is possible to rule 
out variety 2 and level J. 


c In order to compare the time taken to carry out two different tests, the tests were 
carried out in duplicate on six different occasions. The times (to the nearest hour) 
were: 


Test\ Day 
A 



















B 


Tests 





Days 5 14-375 2-875 4-60 
Tests X days 5 10-375 2-075 3-32 
Groups 11 28-125 — —_--— 
Residual 


12 7-500 0-625 
Total 


The three variance ratios are all significant at the 5 per cent level. This shows first 
that the day-to-day variation is greater than the variation on any particular day, 
secondly that the relative performances of the two tests vary from day-to-day and 
thirdly that the overall performances of the two tests over the six days were signifi- 
cantly different. However, a further problem now arises: assuming that the six days 
are representative, can we conclude that the two tests will be significantly different 
over a period of time? In order to do so we must ensure that the difference between 
the tests could not have arisen as a result of the day-to-day variability i.e. that we 
have not been unfortunate in our days of testing. It must be noted that this is a 
different basis from the usual test in which we are concerned with determining whether 
tests are different under the existing conditions. Thus, if we wish to determine whether 
the tests will be significantly different over a period of time, the variability due to the 
tests must be compared with the day-to-day variability in their relative performance 
ie, the tests x day interaction. This gives a variance ratio 3:375/2:075=1°63 which 
is not significant, so. that ‘we could not conclude that the two tests would differ on 
continued application. 


*. 
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It may now be observed that in the randomized block experiment the use of the 
treatment block interaction as error is justified, even when the effect of treatments is 
likely to change from block to block since we normally wish to apply the results to a 
wider area than the limits of the experiment. 


44.12 Higher order interactions and factorial principle—In section 44.9 
it was shown that the variability in the results obtained from using all 
combinations of two sets of factors may be split into three parts: the 
variability due to either set of factors and the variability due to their 
interaction. In the same manner if we use all of the combinations of three 
sets of factors the total variability can be split into seven parts: the 
variability due to each set of factors (three parts), the variability due to 
the interactions of pairs of sets of factors (three parts) plus a residual part 
which is due to the joint interaction of the three sets of factors. This 
residual portion, which is called a second order interaction, might be 
regarded as indicating the change in the interaction of any two sets of 
factors when the third set is introduced. 

To demonstrate this idea, consider an experiment in which the eight 
combinations of nitrate n, potash k and phosphate p are applied. These 
combinations are nk p, nk, np, k p, n, k, p, and no fertilizer (1), and the 
seven degtees of freedom corresponding to the comparisons of these 
treatments can be apportioned as previously. Three of these correspond to 
main effects, such as the nitrate effect obtained by comparing the nitrate 
plots with the no-nitrate plots: 


nk p+nk+np+n-kp-k-p-(l) 


A further three correspond to the direct or first order interactions, such 
as the nitrate-potash interaction obtained by comparing the nitrate effects 
in the presence and absence of potash: 


[nk ptnk-k p-k]|—[np+n-p-(\)] 


The remaining degree of freedom corresponds to the second order inter- 
action, the nitrate-potash-phosphate interaction, obtained by comparing the 
nitrate-potash interactions in the presence and absence of phosphate: 


[nkp-np-kp+p]|—[nk-n-k+(1)]=nkp—np—kp-nk+n+k+p-(i) 


As before, these expressions when squared and divided by eight determine 
the corresponding terms in the analysis of variance. 

In the same manner, a third order interaction may be defined as the 
change in a second order interaction due to the introduction of a further 
set of factors but, in practice, it is seldom that interactions of the second 
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and higher orders are significantly different from zero. These higher order 
interactions are important when the joint action of several sets of factors 
is required to produce an effect, but, in general, it may be assumed that 
they are negligible. 


This assumption allows us to leave the terms corresponding to 
the higher order interactions in the residual of the analysis of 
variance. Thus, when several sets of factors are involved it is 
unnecessary to replicate the observations, since a measure of the natural 
variability is provided by these interactions. Thus, if all of the combinations 
of several sets of factors are used in an investigation, a measure of 
variability can be derived from the higher order interactions. Such an 
investigation is said to employ the factorial principle. Replication may, 
however, be necessary unless the higher order interactions provide sufficient 
degrees of freedom to derive an accurate estimate of the residual variability. 
Usually, at least five degrees of freedom are required to measure the residual 
variability if the values of the variance ratio and t needed for significance 
are not to be very large. 


It is impossible in a short space to describe all of the devices that may 
be used in analysing a factorial design and reference should be made to 
books on experimental design*. The general principles are as described 
above, but the form of analysis may be carried out with a minimum of 
difficulty using rapid techniques, careful checks being employed at each 
stage of calculation. In this manner, the analysis of factorial design is 
so arranged that it can be carried out as a routine calculation without any 
great difficulty by the non-specialist. 


44.13 Confounding—The advantage of factorial design in experimenta- 
tion is that several sets of factors and their interrelations can be investigated 
simultaneously. However, a factorial design will normally involve a large 
number of observations, which will use a great deal of time, space, or 
material, and consequently may increase the variability of the results. For 
example, an experiment with five factors each at two levels requires 2° = 32 
observations, while five factors at three levels involve 3° =243 observations. 
This is a serious defect, since an increase in variability tends to obscure any 
real effects and to nullify the advantage gained by the factorial design, 
but the difficulty may be overcome by arranging the observations in blocks 
or strata in such a manner that the differences between blocks are identified 
with comparisons of little importance. The accuracy of the remaining 
comparisons is consequently increased, since the variability due to blocks 
can now be removed. 


* YaTEs, F. The Design and Analysis of Factorial Experiments Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux 
Publication, No. 35, for example. 
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To demonstrate this idea, consider an experiment in which the eight 
combinations of three sets of factors at two levels are contained in two 
blocks: nk p, n, k, p, and nk, np, k p, (1). The nitrate-potash-phosphate 
interaction, which is determined by the difference nk p-nk-np—k p+n+ 
k+p-(1), is then equivalent to the comparison between blocks and is 
effectively lost since it cannot be distinguished from a difference between 
blocks. All other comparisons are orthogonal to blocks. For example, 
the nitrate-potash interaction is determined by the _ difference 
nk p+nk-kp-k-np-—n+p+(l) (as in section 44.11) which is the sum 
of the comparisons, nk p+p—n—k and nk+(l)—np —kp, from within 
each block. Normally at least eight observations are contained in a block, 
but the same principle can be extended to larger experiments. 


This method of sacrificing certain comparisons in order to increase the 
accuracy of the remaining comparisons is called confounding, and the lost 
comparisons are said to be confounded. 


It is impossible to describe briefly a general method of determining a 
design to maintain certain comparisons and confound others, and reference 
must be made elsewhere for details of such methods (see bibliography), 
although ,the above example demonstrates how an experiment involving 
sets of factors at two levels can be designed to confound one comparison. 
The analysis of such designs presents no new problems since it merely 
involves removing the sums of squares for blocks and the unconfounded 
treatment comparisons from the total sum of squares, as in previous 
analyses. 


SUMMARY OF PP 68 TO 78 


Methods have been given for testing particular comparisons. It has been 
shown that if two sets of effects are orthogonal the analysis of variance can 
be used to estimate and test the extent of their interaction. This concept 
has been extended so that the joint interaction of three or more sets of 
effects can also be estimated, and the use of the factorial design in 
investigations has been demonstrated. 


The principle of confounding, by which certain comparisons are sacrificed 
to increase the accuracy of the remaining comparisons, has also been 
described. 


EXAMPLES 


In the example of section 44.9 the average difference of rats at gestation and 
fectation may be estimated alternatively using the formula 


(SGi—11L1 + 8G2—8L2+ 11Gs—5Ls)/24= — 0-45 
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Show that the standard error of this estimate is 

0-127 / (35 /48) = 40-108 
Hence this more complicated estimate is very little different from the previous 
estimate. 


40 Three replicates of a factorial experiment testing the effects and interactions of 


nitrate n, phosphate p, and potash k upon the yield of hay were carried out in three 
blocks. The following results were obtained: 


Treatment \ Block 
















S.s. 
Nitrate effect 


1 848.47 
Phosphate effect i 0-05 
Potash effect 1 21-85 
Nitrate-phosphate interaction i 4.25 
Nitrate-potash interaction i 0-01 
Phosphate-potash interaction 1 1-26 
Nitrate-phosphate-potash interaction 1 53-11 
Treatments 7 929.00 132.71 
Blocks 2 28-41 14.20 
Residual 14 192.18 13-73 
Total 23 1,149.59 


Hence conclude that only the nitrate effect is significant. 


41 The following figures give the total bone ash weights of rats raised on three 
different diets by two different methods: 





Diet \ Method I I 
A 600-8 421.3 
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Show that the analysis of variance of this experiment is: 










S.s. 


Diets 2 2,505 1,252 
Methods 1 140,325 140,325 
Diets x methods 2 4,365 2,182 
Treatments 5 147,195 29,439 
Residual 30 70,925 2,364 
Total 35 218,120 





and compile a table of means with standard errors to demonstrate the results of 
this experiment. 
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ATTRIBUTES AND COMPARISON 
OF PROPORTIONS 


5.1 Measurement of attributes—So far we have mostly been considering 
quantitative measurements and, in particular, in Chapters 3 and 4, measure- 
ments which are normally distributed. On many occasions, however, 
observations are taken which are not expressed on a quantitative scale. 
Thus colour, taste, shape and roughness may be observed, but these are not 
easily expressed according to any scale of measurement. When this occurs, 
a large number of observations is required in each group before any 
comparisons can be made. Then it is possible to compare the proportions 
in each group with the given attributes. In particular, we may wish to 
compare ‘all or nothing’ measurements such as deaths and survivals. 

A comparison of proportions based upon small numbers of observations 
is more difficult than a comparison based upon large numbers. Equally the 
comparison of small proportions is usually difficult unless sufficient 
observations are taken. In the next sections it will be assumed that each 
proportion is derived from at least ten observations and that no attribute 
is observed less than five times. Where this is not so it may be necessary 
either to group the attributes so that, for example, light brown and dark 
brown hair are classified under one heading or, alternatively, to carry out 
a more lengthy exact analysis of the type to be described later. 

The advantage of assuming that each proportion is based upon a large 
number of observations is that it is then determined by a large number of 
independent results. Consequently, such proportions tend to be normally 
distributed as has already been observed in section 2A.6 and Figures 14 
and 15. We may therefore apply the methods developed for the normal 
distribution to test observed proportions. 

There is one outstanding difference between tests carried out on normally 
distributed measurements and tests carried out on proportions. If 
proportions are used it is possible to predict theoretically their variance, 
whereas it is usually necessary to estimate the variance from the observations 
with normally distributed measurements. Thus it can be shown that the 
estimates of a proportion, 7, based upon n observations will be distributed 
about the mean, z=, with variance ~(1-—7)/n. It is seen that x(1 -7) 
corresponds to the variance of a single observation in the ordinary analysis 
while «(1—)/n is the variance of the mean of n observations. This is 
particularly useful since it provides the residual mean square in the analysis 
of variance. 
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Since only an estimate of = is known it would seem that the variance 
is also unknown. However, if we replace the true proportion « by the 
observed proportion p the variance will usually be fairly accurate. For 
example, if *=0-°5 and 100 observations are taken with 40 successes, the 
observed proportion is 0:4. The true variance of each observation will be 


0-5 (1 —0-5)=0-25 
but using the observed proportion it will be calculated as 
0-4(1-—0-6)=0-24 
The difference is negligible. 
The tests described in the following sections employ, therefore, two 
approximations: 
I the observed proportion is assumed to be normally distributed; 
2 the replacement of the true proportion by the observed proportion in 
calculating the variance is assumed to have little effect. 
Both of these approximations will be of little importance provided sufficient 


observations are taken, but some care should be taken to ensure that the 
derived tests are not invalidated for this reason. 


a 


5.2 Comparison of several groups—If we have several groups of 
observations and the proportions in each group with a certain attribute are 
observed, then we may wish to test whether these proportions differ 
significantly. This may be done in exactly the same manner as for ordinary 
measurements i.e. by the variance-ratio test. Let n,, n,...n, be the 
numbers of observations in the r groups and let N be the total number of 
observations. Suppose, further, that the numbers in each group with the 
given attribute are m,, m, ...m, and that the overall number with the 
attribute is M, so that the overall proportion with the attribute is p=M/N. 
The sum of squares between groups is as usual 

m,? m,”  M? 


m,? 
—— + +...t+ 
n, n, n, N 








with r—1 degrees of freedom. The mean square between groups is thus 


1 2 2 m,? 2 
gO he ge 
r—iLn, n, Nn, N 





and this has to be compared with p (1 —p) to test whether the variation in 
numbers with the attribute between the groups is greater than would be 
expected. For this purpose we use the variance ratio 
1 1 fm? , m? m?  M?), 
pd-p)~r-iln n,n, NI, 
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with r—1 and an infinite number of degrees of freedom. The following 
example will serve to demonstrate this test. 


The resistance to tubercular infection of three groups of mice fed on different 
diets was measured by their survivals after three weeks. The results of an experiment 


are shown below: 








Number of Number of Proportion of 
mice, n survivals, m survivals, m/n m2/n 
43 10 0.233 2.32558 * 
41 12 0-293 3.51220 
40 3 ¥ 0-075 0.22500 
124 25 0.20161 6-06278 





Overall correction term =(25)?/ 124 =5-04032.” 


It is desired to test the differences between the proportions surviving on each diet. 
The mean square between dicts is measured by (6:06278 — 5:04032)/2=0°51123. This 
may be compared with the mean square within dicts 0:20161 (1 —0-20161)=0-16096. 
The ratio of these, 0°-51123/0-16096=3-18, may be tested as a variance ratio with 2 
and an infinite number of degrees of freedom. Reference to Table III shows that 
as high a value as 3-00 would occur by chance in less than 5 per cent of trials. 
The differences between the proportions may therefore be judged significant. 

The comparison of each pair of proportions is slightly more difficult since each 
group has a different number of animals and, consequently, each proportion has a 
different accuracy. Thus, if we wish to test the difference between the proportions 
of survivals on diets B and C, the standard error is 


r/ { 0:16096 (5; + Zo) | = 0-089 


while the standard error testing the difference between diets A and B is 


/ | 016096 (55 + 37) | = 0-088 


Where the numbers in the groups are as similar as here there is little point 
in calculating each standard error separately, and the standard error of the 
difference between the two smallest groups might be used. It should be 
noted that when we have shown that a difference exists between the groups, 
the overall proportion ceases to have any real meaning. Thus the use of a 
standard error based upon this proportion is not strictly legitimate and can 
only be regarded as an approximate indication. To overcome this difficulty 
completely it would be necessary to calculate the combined proportion for 
each pair of diets. For example, the difference between A and B should be 
tested as follows: 


Overall proportion of survivals on diets A and B 
= (10+ 12)/(43 + 41) 
=0-26190 

Mean square =0:26190 (1—0:26190) 

=0-19331 


Standard error of difference between diets A and B 
| Lg A 
=/ [o 19331 (75 + a7) | 
3s = +0°096 
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Normally, of course, extra calculations of this type are unnecessary but they 
may bé carried out without undue difficulty. 


5.3 Ihe chi-squared test—In testing. the differences between the 
proportions observed in several groups, the variance-ratio test is used with a 
denominator possessing an infinite number of degrees of freedom. Since in 
this test the second entry in the variance-ratio table is always infinite it 1s 
convenient to compile a single entry table employing only the degrees of 
freedom of the numerator. Furthermore, it is convenient to Avoid dividing 
the numerator by its degrees of freedom. The resulting quantity is known 
as chi-squared and is denoted by the symbol x?. Table VI gives the values 
of ‘chi-squared corresponding to different Tevels of probability and for 
different degrees of freedom (of the numerator). The number of degrees 
of freedom of any chi-squared is usually shown inferior in parentheses 
after the symbol. Thus x?,,, represents a chi-squared with 3 degrees of 
freedom. 

To demonstrate the use of Table VI consider the example in the last 
section. The value of x’ (2) here is 6°35, and Table VI shows that the 5S per 
cent significance level is 5:99. These values are double those used in the 
variance-ratio test, but the conclusion to be derived i is, of course, the same. 


From the above remarks it may be scen that x?(m) tests the ratio of a sum 
of squares to the theoretical mean square and the average value of \?(m) 
will in consequence be m. Certain important results follow from this 
observation. 

First, since y7(m) is a sum of squares it will tend to be normally distributed 
for large m (since it will then be determined by the sum of a large number 
of independent quantities). This provides a possible test for y?(m), which 
may be tested as a normal variate with mean m and variance 2m for large 
values of m. However, the test indicated at the bottom of Table V1 is more 
suitable unless m is very large. 

Secondly, since y?(m) is a sum of squares derived, in effect, from the overall 
comparison of a series of proportions, other x?’s which may be derived from 
particular comparisons or groupings of these proportions will be less than 
this value. This is liable to be important where, for example, we have a 
x13) Of, say, 3:0 derived from the comparison of four proportions. Since no 
particular comparisons of these proportions or grouping of the data could 
give a x7\,, exceeding this value, no such comparison could be significant. 

Lastly, just as we may add two items in the analysis of variance and test 
them jointly e.g. we may test the variation due to rows and columns in a 
Latin square simultaneously, so we may add two independent y’’s WORE 
and test them simultaneously. This is called the additive property of. ’. 
It is not necessary that the x*’s should have been derived from experiments 
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rried out at the same time for this to be a valid procedure, since, as we 
now the. ‘theoretical mean squares, no problem i is raised by their possible 
inequality. For example, if four experiments carried out at different times 
to compare the proportions of survivals on two different diets gave values 
of x’,,, equal to 3:1, 2:3, 1:9 and 3-4, these may be added to give a x?,,) 
of 10-7. Although none of the individual experiments is significant, the 
consistency of values greater than unity gives rise to an overall significant 
value. This provides quite a quick method of combining tests employing 
the chi-squared test, but it is not always the best method. The addition of 
x?’s in this manner does not take account either of the numbers of 
observations or of the signs of the differences which are tested. Alternative 
methods to take these.into account will be given later. 


5.4 An alternative computational procedure—It is possible to calculate 
values of chi-squared by an alternative procedure which is more generally 
applicable. For this it is first necessary to use all observations of both a 
positive and a negative nature i.e. we include deaths and survivals. These 
are therefore set out in a table. For example, the results of the experiment 
analysed in section 5.1 would be presented as follows: 











Survivals 


10 
12 29 
3 


Deaths 











43 
41 


The expected numbers in each group are next calculated assuming the 
proportions of survivals are all equal. Since 25 out of 124 mice have 
survived, with 43 mice we should expect (25/124)x43=8-67 mice to 
survive. Similarly, with 41 and 40 mice we should expect (25 / 124) x 41 =8-27 
and (25/124) x 40=8-06 to survive. These fractional values should be used 
even though they cannot be realized in practice. In general, the expected 
-number in any class can be derived by multiplying together the two marginal 
totals corresponding to this class and dividing by the total number of 
observations. Thus, the expected number of deaths on diet B is 
(41 x 99)/124=—32:73. The expected values may now be set out: 


Diet Survivals Deaths | Total 

A 8:67 34°33 43-00 

B 8:27 32°73 41-00 

C 8-06 31:94 40-00 

‘Total 25-00 99:00 | 124-00 
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The last steps in the calculation are to subtract each expected value from 
the corresponding observed value; to square the difference and divide it 
by the expected values. These quantities are then summed for all groups 
to give the value of x”. If O represents the observed values and E the 
expected values, this process gives 

vax? oh z © me Bae é 

¢ t. fo 

where the summation occurs over all groups. In this example the contribu- 
tions from each group are as follows: 











Survivals Deaths 





SO cae er ey eee 
A 0-204 0-052” = 

B 1-682“ 0°425 - ~- 

C (3-177 -” 0:802 ~ das 
Total ods = 6:342 


The total obtained by this method agrees with that previously obtained 
apart from a small difference due to rounding off. 


It may be seen that this approach is more lengthy but it may be applied } 
to a wider range of problems. These will be discussed in the next few; 
sections. 


It is not always necessary to calculate each difference between the 
observed and expected values and we may, alternatively, calculate 


O? 
2_ ca iiiienaall Real 
=> E N 


where N is the total number of observations. The use of this formula might 
be compared with the overall correction of a sum of squares for the mean, 
while the previous formula, in effect, corrects each term separately. 


5.5 Comparison of several proportions—So far it has been assumed 
that it is desired to test the differences between the proportions with a given 
attribute in several groups. If each group is classified according to several 
attributes, then we may desire to test whether the proportions of members 
in the classes differ from group to group. For example, the groups may be 
classified according to eye colour: brown, grey or blue. The proportions of 
individuals with each eye colour may be found and we may then want to 
test whether these sets of proportions are constant over all groups. 


The appropriate test is still the x? test, but this should be calculated from 
the formulae of the last section. The degrees of freedom will, however, be 
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altered. If there are r proportions to be compared between s groups, the 
number of degrees of freedom is (r—1)(s—1). The reason for this is not 
very difficult to see. When we have determined r—1 proportions in each 
group, the other is naturally determined. For example, if we know the 
proportion of survivals, the proportion of deaths is also known. Further- 
more, we may make s— 1 comparisons between s groups (this is the usual 
number of degrees of freedom). Consequently, there are effectively 
(r—1)(s—1) comparisons that may be made between the r—1 proportions. 


This determines the number of degrees of freedom. The following example 
will serve to demonstrate the test of several proportions. 


A series of samples was taken of the plant Calluna in five different areas and this 
was classified according to three types: erect, spreading and bushy. The results 
of this sampling were as follows: 





It was required to test the differences between the proportions of each type in the 


different areas so that the first step was to calculate the expected numbers in each 
group: 





Spreading 




















i 27-62 37.59 23-78 88-99 
2 19-86 27-03 17-10 63-99 
3 36-31 49.42 31-27 117-00 
4 13.97 19.01 12-03 45-01 
J 10.24 13-94 8-82 33-00 








146-99 


There are slight differences in the marginal total due to rounding off. Since the lowest 
number expected in any group is 8-8, the normal approximation is not invalidated. 
Here, the contributions to x? from the individual groups are as follows: 











Area Erect Spreading Bushy Total 
i 2-102 1-461 0-002 — 
2 0-037 2-386 4-632 _— 
3 9.620 ¥ 1-796 2-748 a 
4 0-631 0-837 0-088 — 
5 5-119 2-634 0-158 —_— 

Total —_ —_ — 34.251 





The total x? of 34:25 has (3—1)(5—1)=8 degrees of freedom and would occur by 
chance less than once in a thousand times. Inspection of the observed and expected 
figures shows that this may be attributed largely to the high proportion of erect 
plants in area 3. We might, therefore, omit this area and repeat the analysis. The 
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s 


contributions from the different groups are then: 










Area | Erect Spreading Bushy Total 
1 0-086 0-345 0-410 = 
2 1-271 3-825 2-037 — 
4 0-046 0.224 0-579 — 
5 2-759 1-451 0-001 — 





The value of x? has been appreciably reduced, but since it now has (3—1)(4—1)=6 
degrees of freedom it is still significant at the 5 per cent level. Here the low proportion 
of spreading plants in area 2 seems to be largely responsible, If this area is excluded, 
x74) testing the difference between areas J, 4 and 5 takes the insignificant value of 3- 36. 


In general, it is a dangerous procedure to remove obviously significant 
differences“ until an insignificant” ‘value is obtained, since a. significant 
| cofiiparison “may be é lltiniatety obscured ‘by ‘other insignificant comparisons. 
Thus it would be necessary to examine likely comparisons for significance. 
In this example, since the remaining four degrees of freedom total only 3-36, 
no such comparison could exceed this value i.e. could reach significance. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to test any comparisons between areas I, 
4 and 5. 

Two other tests may be carried out on this example. Since area 3 is 
obviously significantly different from areas J, ¢ and 5 in the proportion 
of erect plants, we might test whether the relative proportions of spreading 
and bushy plants are comparable. Similarly we might test whether the 
relative proportions of erect and bushy plants in area 2 is different from that 
in areas J, 4 and 5. To make these tests, we require the 2 x 2 tables: 















Erect Bushy 


19 2% | 45 
34 45 








In both of these tables the percentages are so similar that no formal testing 
is required. Evidently, the only significant effects are an excess of erect 
plants in area 3 and a deficit of spreading plants in area 2. 


' 8.6 Testing 2x2 tables—The testing of the difference between two 
proportions may be conveniently and rapidly carried out using 2 x 2 tables 
of the type shown above. In general, if a total of N observations is taken 
and distributed between the groups as follows: 







First classification 


gd b 
c d 


a+b 
c+d 


Second 
classification 





Total 
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the value of x?,,) testing the difference between the proportions in the two 
groups is given by “ 
Sasa N (ad — bc)* 

xX (@+c)(b +d) (a+ b)(c+d) 

This formula may be directly calculated without much difficulty. -It is 
particularly suitable for calculation using logarithms. 


The following table gives the deaths and survivals of two groups of mice classified 
according to the weight gains in the three weeks prior to infection with Salmonella. 











Weight gain 
Low High 


pr renee ae | em se et ne, 


25 14 
30 








Survivals 


Total 





The value of x21) for this experiment is 


92 (25x 30—14x 23)? «92. x 4282 
48x 44x39x 53. 48x 44x 39x 53 





= 3°86 


As high a value as this would occur about once in twenty times by pure chance 
suggesting that the survival rate is higher for animals with higher weight gains. 


5.7 Yates’ correction for continuity—It was pointed out in section 5.1 
that in testing the difference between a series of proportions we assume_that 
sufficient observations ; are taken to ensure that the tested proportions are 

ormally distributed. Otherwise the discrete changes in the values observed 

ill cause the significance of any set of differences to be incorrectly 
estimated. Where we are testing the difference between two proportions we 
may improve the approximation by a method due to F. Yates. He has 
shown that if each observed value in the 2 x 2 table is altered by 4 to make 
the observed difference less extreme, the normal approximation has greater 
validity. Thus, in the above example, we have more deaths than might be 
expected in the group with low weight gains and the observed number 25 
should be altered to 24:5. Similarly, the other classes are altered to give: 














Weight gain 











Class ew High Total 
Deaths 24:5 14-5 39-0 
Survivals 23°5 29°5 53:0 
Total 48:0 44-0 





The marginal totals will remain unaltered. 
The logic of this correction should be noted. The discrete value 25 
effectively corresponds to the range of values 24-5 to 25-5 for continuous 
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variables. The replacement, then, of 25 by 24-5 will ensure that significance 
cannot arise due to the discrete changes in the proportions i.e. due to the 
limited sample size. 


The calculation of x?,,, may then be carried out as before. Here 


2 _. 92(24°5 x 29-5 — 14-5 x 23-5) 


xa 48 x 44x 39x53 
_ 92x 3827, 
= 98x44 39x53 7 > 8 


As high a value of x?,,, as this would occur by chance in less than 10 per 
cent of trials (about 7:9 per cent of trials). The difference between the 
proportions is still suggestive, but not as large as the previous test indicated. 
The exact percentage will lie somewhere between the values given by these 
two methods. It is usually nearer to the percentage obtained when the 
Yates’ correction is employed. 

The calculation may be shortened if we subtract half the total number of 
observations from the quantity ad—bc (sign ignored) before squaring it. 


This is expressed by the formula 


2 __N[|ad—be|—O-5NP _ 
Xa) (a¥c)(b +d) (a+ by (c+d) 


Here therefore we might calculate 


| ad — be | -0°SN=| 25 x 30-14 x 23 |-0-5 x 92 
— 428 — 46 = 382 


to give the same value as previously. 

This correction is of greatest importance where numbers less than ten are 
involved, but even for numbers between ten and a hundred it may produce 
a noticeable effect. Since the increase in the amount of computation is very 
small, this correction is to be recommended for general application. 


5.8 Testing goodness of fit—The application of x? in comparing 
observed with expected values is not restricted to comparing observed 
proportions. - It may also be used to compare an observed proportion with 
an expected proportion or a series of observed proportions with a series of 
expected proportions. To consider a simple example, in Scotland in 1947 
out of 113-1 thousand live births, 58 thousand were male; suppose we wish 
to test whether this is consistent with the hypothesis that 51 per cent of live 
births are male. The observed proportion is 58-0/113-1=0-°51282 and, if 
51 per cent is the true proportion, its standard error is 


V (0:51 x 0-49/113,100)= + 0-001486 
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Since the observed proportion is distributed approximately normally, we 
may test the difference between the observed and expected values using the 
normal deviate 


(051282 —0:51000)/0-001486 = 1-898 


As high a deviate as this would occur slightly more than once in twenty 
times. There is thus some reason for doubting the hypothesis but we 
cannot completely reject it. 


We may carry out the above test using the formula given in section 5.4 
for calculating x?. Here the analysis proceeds as follows: 





Live births 











Class Male Pople Total 
Observed 58,000 55,100 113,100 
Expected _ 37, 681 55,419 113,100 
(O-E)?/E 1:76 1-84 3-60 


The expected values are 51 and 49 per cent of the total and the resulting 
x?,,, of 3-60 would occur slightly more than once in twenty times by pure 
chance. This value of x? is of course the square of the above norma] deviate. 
It must be noted that if this approach is used, all classes i.e. both male and 
female births, must be included. 


Again, the use of x? may be more lengthy if only two classes are involved, 
but where several classes are involved this method is faster. The application 
of x? then is demonstrated in the example below. 

Figure 4 shows the proportions of different scores obtained by throwing a die. 
After 240 throws the following frequencies had been observed: one, 43; two, 49; 
three, 23; four, 41; five, 39; six, 45. If we test whether these frequencies are in 


agreement with the hypothesis of an equal probability for all numbers, the expected 
frequency in each class is 40. oo 


172. 12 42 §2 
x)= 5 +t a 40 * 40 + 40 
=10-15 


This value is high but it would occur once in ten times by pure chance. The 
extension of this series of throws to 480 gave frequencies: one, 89; two, 88; three, 62; 
rou 77; five, 79; six, 85. The expected number in each class is 80 and we now 
ave 


2 2 2 2 §2 
Xs)= 0° an ao a 80 
= 6:30 
This is in closer agreement with the expected value. Evidently, there is no reason 
for believing the die to be biased. 
5.9 Goodness of fit with estimated constants—In the examples of the 
last section, the expected proportions in each group were assumed to be 
known before the observations were taken. It is only necessary, then, to 
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multiply these proportions by the total number of observations to give the 
expected numbers in each group. 


Sometimes, however, we wish to test whether the observed proportions 
in each group are in agreement with a general law rather than a set of 
expected proportions. Thus we may wish to test whether a series of 
observations in a frequency table is normally distributed. Such general 
hypotheses usually require the estimation of certain constants before they 
can be put to the test. For example, to test for normality we might estimate 
the mean and standard deviation, from which the proportions of observations 
falling in each grouping interval could be calculated. These calculated 
proportions would then have to be compared with the observed proportions 
using the x? test. 

The fact that constants have to be estimated from the data will have to be 
acknowledged in the application of a x? test. Obviously, if sufficient 
constants are fitted, a very close representation of the data might be obtained. 
As more constants are fitted so we should expect the value of x? to decrease 
until, when as many constants as classes are used, a perfect fit is obtained 
and x? is zero. This fact is acknowledged if x? is reduced by one degree of 
freedom for every constant determined from the observations. Hence, if 
one constant is estimated from the data (in addition to the total number of 
observations) the degrees of freedom will be two less than the number of 
groups. 

This reduction in the degrees of freedom will be strictly valid only if, in 
estimating the constants, the group frequencies enter linearly. This 
is in general true since it is very seldom that a complicated function of these 
frequencies must be taken. However, even where this is not true the 
reduction in the degrees of freedom is still approximately valid. 

As an example we shall consider a set of bacterial colony counts [data of 
Jones, P. C. T. and MoLtuison, J. E. J. gen. Microbiology 2(1948)54}. 


For a random distribution of colonies the frequencies with which 0, 1, 2, 
colonies are observed on a slide can be determined if the mean density of colonies 
is known*., Thus in testing for randomness the expected frequencies are fitted so as to 
make the mean density the same as the observed mean density. In consequence the 
appropriate number of degrees of freedom is two less than the number of groups. 





Number of Observed Expected 
colonies frequency frequency 
0 11 14.6 
1 37 40.9 
2 64 57.2 
3 55 53.4 
4 37 37.4 
5 24 20-9 
6 and over 12 15-6 
240 240-0 





* This is the Poisson distribution discussed in section 2a.9. 
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Here the test of goodness of fit is made by 


_ 36 3-92 3-62 
Yo= 146 + 409 + ++ + 156 
= 3-41 


This value might easily occur by chance so that we conclude that the observed 
frequencies agree with the hypothesis of a random distribution. 


Here again in employing x’? we must ensure that the expected frequencies 
never fall below five. To achieve this it may often be necessary to combine 
some groups of observations. This has been done in the above example for 
observations of 6 and over. 


SUMMARY OF PP 81 TO 93 


The variance-ratio test may be used to determine the significance of the 
differences between a series of proportions. A modification of the variance 
ratio known as chi-squared is more suitable for testing the differences 
between sets of proportions. This may be calculated using the formula 


as (O - E) 
E 
where O is the observed number in each -group, E is the corresponding 
expected number in each group, and the summation occurs over all groups. 
The same formula may be used to test the goodness of fit of a set of 
calculated vaiues. 


A shortened formula has been given to test the difference between two 
proportions 


» . N(jad—be|—0-5N) 
X'«)™ (a4o)(b +d)(a+b) (+d) 


EXAMPLES 


42 In an experiment to test the effects of six different diets, mice on each diet 
peak ae and the numbers of survivals observed. The following results were 
obtained : 






Diet 






Survivals 
Total No. 


ee that the difference between these proportions is significant at the 1 per cent 
evel. 


43 The proportions of erect plants of the species Erica were observed on grazed 
and ungrazed plots. Of 59 plants observed on grazed plots, 34 were erect; while of 
87 plants observed on ungrazed plots, 70 were erect. Show that such a difference 
would occur by chance less than once in a hundred times. 
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In a sociological investigation two groups of children were graded A, B or C 
according to ability. The following numbers were observed: 





Show that the difference between these groups is highly significant (x2 2) =30°0). 


45 Using the data of example 2 test whether the proportion of male students 
with scores exceeding zero is significantly less than the proportion of female students 
62a) =11 0). 

This provides a rapid, but wasteful, method of testing the difference between 
two groups of observations. 


46 The following figures give the gradings of a group of children in tests of 
ability in English and ability in Arithmetic. Use the x’? test to determine whether 
the two abilities are associated. 








Ability in English 


Ability A 48 
in B 63 
Arithmetic Cc 23 





Total 


Here we have a crude method of testing for association between two variables. It 
should be noted that this test does not recognize the ordering in the classes A, B 
and C; the same result would be obtained whatever their order. 


47 A series of observations on the frequency of occurrence of a mutation in 
four different areas gave the following results: 





Area 


Frequency of 


mutation 19 10 8 5 
Number of 
observations 484 525 474 $27 





Show that the difference in frequency between the four areas is significant at the 
1 per cent level. 


48 Jones and Mollison have published data on the distribution of soil bacterial 
counts. The following figures give the observed distribution and a distribution fitted 
after constants measuring the mean density and mean tendency to grouping had 
been estimated: 


Number of Observed Expected Number of Observed Expected 
bacteria frequency frequency bacteria frequency frequency 

0 11 13-0 7 16 16-7 

1 17 21-0 8 13 14.1 

2 31 24-6 9 17 11.7 

3 24 25-4 10 6 9-6 

4 29 24-2 11 8 7-8 

5 18 22-0 12 and over 31 30-5 

6 19 19-4 Total 240 240-0 


Show that the value x49 measuring the goodness of fit is 9-08 and hence conclude 
that the fitted method of representation is adequate. 
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EXTENDED DEVELOPMENT 


54.10 Components of chi-squared—In the same manner as we may select 
and test particular comparisons when we are dealing with arithmetic means, 
so we may select and test particular comparisons of proportions. This can 
be done by the same method as was used in section 44.9; the residual mean 
square being calculated using all groups. This is demonstrated in the 
following example: 


The incidence of strawberry footrot was observed on the four feet of 84 ewes. 
The numbers of affected feet were: left hind, 65; right hind, 56; left fore, 47; 
right fore, 43. We may test whether the incidence was equal on all four feet (each 
observation being assumed independent) either using the differences between observed 
and expected numbers or directly comparing proportions as in section 5.2. The 
analysis by the latter method proceeds in the following manner: 


Foot Number of Number of Proportion of 
feet, n affected feet, m affected feet, min m2/n 
” Left hind 84 65 0.774 50-2976 
Right hind 84 56 0.667 37-3333 
Left fore 84 47 0.560 26-2976 
Right fore 84 43 0-512 22-0119 
Total — 336 211 0-6280 135-9404 





Overall correction term = (211)?/336 = 132:5030. 
2 _. 135-9404 — 132-5030 
X"® ~ “0-6280 (1 — 0°6280) 


This value of x? is highly significant. Suppose we now wish to compare the hind 
with the fore feet. The mean difference is 


4(0:774 + 0:667) — $(0:560 + 0°512) =0-1845 
The standard error of each proportion is 
¥ (0:6280 (1 —0:6280)/84] =0-05274 
and the standard error of this difference is consequently 
0:05274/(1/4+1/4+1/4+4 1/4)=0-05274 


The normal deviate 0°1845/0:05274 =3-4983 is significant at the 0-1 per cent level. 
Alternatively (3-4983)?=12:24 may be tested as a x’q). Here, since the numbers 
upon which each group is based are equal, the same result could have been obtained 
by adding the groups together and calculating x’, although this could not be done 
in general. 

Since this comparison accounts for 12-24 of the total x’) of 14:71 the remaining 
x2@) of 2°47 is not significant. Evidently, the difference between the feet arises 
roughly from differences between the fore and hind feet. 

Other comparisons may be made in the same manner. Thus the difference between 
the right and left feet is tested by a xq) of 2:15, and the difference between the 
right hind and left fore feet as compared with the left hind and right fore feet by 
a x*q) of 0:32. Here, these comparisons are orthogonal since there are equal nufmbers 
in each group and consequently the x2q)'s may be added to give the overall x’. 


Thys: 





=14-71 


12°24+2:15+0°32=14-71 


This property would not usually occur, but it is often present in genetical applications 
of x? testing goodness of fit. 
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In genetical applications x? is usually used to test the agreement between 
observed frequencies and the frequencies expected under the Mendelian 
hypothesis. For example, for independent genes, under the Mendelian 
hypothesis, the double backcross A@Bb x aabb is expected to give equal 
proportions of the genetical types AaBb, Aabb, aaBb and aabb. This can 
be tested by a x*\5,. However, deviations from the expected proportions 
may occur for any one of three reasons. First, the proportions of genetical 
types Aa and aa may not be equal. Secondly, the proportions of genetical 
types Bb and bb may not be equal. Lastly, the total proportion of AaBb 
and aabb may differ from that of Aabb and aaBb i.e. linkage may exist. We 
may therefore make three comparisons each of which compares two 
proportions and each of which may be tested using a x, The sum of 
these x?,,)’s gives the overall y?.,, testing the deviations from the expected 
numbers. 

The position here might be compared with the factorial experiment. The 
tests of the 1: 1 segregations for Aa: aa and Bb: bb correspond to tests 
for the main effects, while the linkage test corresponds to the test for 
interaction. 

A similar set of components of y? exists for testing segregations arising 
from the single backcrosses or the F,. Again, there are three 
components testing the expected 3: 1 or 1 : 1 segregations and the linkage - 
between the genes.. 


5A.11 Combination of tests of significance—It has been observed in 
section 5.3 that any two x7’s may be added together to give a third ,’. 
This was termed the additive property of x”. It provides a rapid method of 
combining and testing the significance of results from different experiments 
in which x? is used. 

Where x’ is not used, tests of significance may be carried out in each 
experiment and the probabilities of the results arising by chance worked 
out. Thus, corresponding to each experiment, there is a probability and 
we have to assess whether this series of probabilities is suggestive of real 
effects. For example, suppose in testing the effect of a drug in two 
experiments on different occasions we get probabilities of 0:06 and 0-07 of 
the results arising by chance. Both of these experiments are highly 
suggestive and taking them together we should feel reasonably certain of a 
real effect. However, a definite figure to measure the degree of certainty is 
desirable, especially where there may be some doubt about the overall 
significance. Such a figure may be reached using the table of x’. 

It so happens that the probability P of obtaining any x?,.) may be directly 
calculated (as exp— 0-5 x”). In the same manner the  ?,.) corresponding to 
any probability P can be calculated. This is -2log.P. Hence, if we have a 
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series of probabilities we may calculate a corresponding series of x?(.)’s by 
taking minus twice their natural logarithms. The additive property of x? 
may now be used to give an overall x? for all experiments, which can be 
tested in the ordinary manner. 

If, then, we have two probabilities 0-06 and 0-07 the corresponding values 
of x?,,) are —2 log, 0-06=5-627 and —2log.0:07=5-319. The overall x(,; 
testing the two experiments simultaneously is 5-627 + 5-319 = 10-946 which, 
from Table VI, would occur by chance in about 3 per cent of trials. The 
same method can generally be employed to combine the probabilities from 
a series of experiments. 
not take into account the po Dossible varying accuracies of the experiments 
from which they are derived; each \_experiment is given the same weight. i 
In addition, the test does not take into account the signs of the differences 
tested, thus two experiments with differences, in opposite directions may? 
be as significant as two experiments * with differences in the same direction. 
There may, therefore, often be more suitable methods of combining 
experimental results. The above method is more comprehensive but, for 
this reason, usually not the best possible. 

If we test the difference between two proportions in several experiments, 
we may not be able to use the combined figures if there is a tendency for? 
these proportions to vary from experiment to experiment. Thus, if we are! 
comparing survivals on two different diets, in one experiment a high per- 
centage of animals may die on both diets, while in a second experiment a 
low proportion may die. The results from these two experiments capnot 
be added together, but the x”(,), Ss from tl the two experiments might be added. 
If, , however, we wish to take account of the signs of the observed differences, 
we may calculate the normal deviates i.e. square roots of x7,,), testing the 
differences between the proportions. If these are added and divided by the 
square root of the number of differences which are tested, the resulting value 
is still a normal deviate and may therefore be tested. It may alternatively, 
of course, be squared and tested as a x?,,.. The following example brings 
out these points: 


In an experiment to compare the mortality of animals kept under different 
conditions, the following results were obtained: 














Males Females 
Method | I " Total Method 
Survivals 13 8 21 Survivals 
Deaths 3 10 13 Deaths 
Total 16 18 34 Total 
nee 34 (89)2 eect 30 (43)2 
X"Q) * 16x 18x 2ixis XQ) 19x 11x 22x8 
= 3.4253 = 1.5080 
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Neither of these y’q)’s reaches significance, nor does the total X@ Of 4:9333. 


However, the differences are in the same direction and the results for the females 
lend strength to those for the males. There is obviously a difference in the death 
rates for the males and females so that the figures cannot be combined directly. 
If, however, we calculate the normal deviates for these experiments, we get 
¥ (3°4253)=1-8508 and /(1°5080)=1:2280. The value of Xa) resulting from the 


combination of these deviates is (1:8508 + 1:2280)?/2=4-74, which is significant at 
the 5 per cent level. 


This form of combination still does not take into account the differing 
accuracies of the separate experiments but it obviously produces a definite 
improvement in sensitivity. It might be noted that this improvement arises 
because we take note of the signs of the observed differences. 

In testing the difference between two proportions by the x? test, it may 
sometimes be necessary to consider only differences of a given sign. It may 
be argued that if a difference exists between the groups it could only occur 
in one direction and that differences in the opposite direction must be 
ascribed to chance. For example, we might state that one set of conditions 
cannot be less favourable to survival than another but that it may be more 
favourable. Here, since we are interested in deviations in one direction only, 
probabilities calculated using x? must be halved. We are then said to be 
using a one-tailed test. 


OA 5A.12 Exact testing of 2x2 tables—The use of the x? test is dependent 
upon the assumption of normality and, indirectly, upon a sufficiency of 
observations in each group. If there are not sufficient numbers in each 
group, then the approximation will break down. Use of the Yates’ correction 
improves this approximation, but even with this adjustment x? cannot be 
used when the expected numbers are low. On such occasions it is necessary 
to carry out an exact test of significance. R.A. FISHER has shown how 
this may be done for the 2x2 table. His argument proceeds as follows. 

We consider for the same marginal totals the proportion of occasions on 
which the observed frequencies would occur. Let the observed frequencies 
be as previously: 


First classification | Total 





Second a b a+b 
classification c d c+d 
Total | atc bt+d N 


Then the number of ways in which the total N observations may be 
distributed with a+ b occurring in the first row is N! /[(a+ 6)! (c+d)!] and 
the number of ways in which they might be distributed for a+c observations 
to fall in the first column is N! /[(@+c)! (b+d)!]. Thus there are 


N! ; NI | (Ny? 
(a+b)! (c+d)! ° (a+c)!(b+d)! (atc)! (b+)! (a+b)! (c+)! 
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ways in which the N observations may be distributed to have the same 
marginal totals as have been observed. Of these, only N!/[a! b! c! d!] 
ways will have the same group totals as have been observed. The 
proportion of occasions on which the observed frequencies would occur 
is thus 


N! (N!)? _(a+b)! €+d)! @+0)! +d)! 


ome 


al bie!d! (a+b)! (c+d)! (@+c)! (b+)! Nia! bic! d! 





This gives the probability of obtaining the observed frequencies given the 
marginal totals a+5b, c+d, a+c and b+d. We require, in general, the 
probability of getting at least as extreme a set of frequencies as those 
observed, so that a series of such probabilities has to be summed for more 
extreme differences. Thus in testing the female survivals in the last section 
we should require the probabilities of observing: 





7 1 8 
12 10 22 
19 11 30 


and a more extreme difference with the same marginal totals: 








8 0 8 
3 Oo 22 
19 11 30 
These are given by 
8122! 19! 11! 
30171 Tt 12t 101 ~ 20763 
8122! 19! 11! 
0rstolisiiny ~ Ul! 


The probability of getting as extreme a difference (of the same sign) as that 
observed is thus 0:0963 +0:0131=0-1094. However since this tests only 
differences in one direction, the probability must be doubled to give a value 
comparable with that obtained using the x? test in the last section. The 
resulting value 0-2188 is in fairly close agreement with the probability, 
0:2196, which may be derived from the y?,,, of that section. Evidently, 
for this example, Yates’ correction is quite adequate. 


This approach involves more calculation than the x° test especially if 
the number of terms to be evaluated is large so that, in general, the latter 
approach should be applied if possible. For occasions when this is not 
possible, D. J. Finney [Biometrika 35 (1948) 145] has _ tabulated 
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the probabilities for different numbers of observations in the groups of the 
2x2 table. The scope of this tabulation is limited to fairly small numbers, 
but it is precisely here that it is of most use. 


SUMMARY OF PP 95 TO 100 


It has been shown how particular components of chi-squared may be tested 
and how, on certain occasions, chi-squared may be partitioned. 

The use of chi-squared for combining tests of significance has been given 
and particular methods of combining tests which employ chi-squared have 
been demonstrated. 

Finally, the exact method of testing the difference between two proportions 
has been shown and compared with the test employing Yates’ correction. 


EXAMPLES 


49 The tests of significance in a series of five experiments gave probabilities of 
0:22, 0°47, 0:07, 0°31, and 0°12. Show that the overall significance of these experiments 
can be tested using x°q9)= 16°44. Hence conclude that such a series would occur 
more frequently than once in twenty times but less frequently than once in ten 
times by pure chance. 

50 Test the following 2x2 tables and combine your results to give an overall 
test of significance: 





(The individual x?q)'s are 3-61, 0°50 and 2:99. The overall 2) is 6:27.) 
51 Show that for the male animals of the example of section 5a.11 the exact test 
of significance gives the probability 


2 (0-02641 + 0:00412 + 0:00032+0-00001) = 0:0617 


(This might be compared with the value 0:0644 obtained using Yates’ correction.) 


100 


6 
INTERRELATIONS OF SETS OF MEASUREMENTS 


6.1 Associated measurements—So far the problems encountered in 
presenting and comparing groups of similar measurements have been 
considered. This does not, however, cover all the types of problems which 
are commonly encountered. It is often necessary to take several different 
measurements at the same time to determine whether they are related or 
not and, possibly, to determine the form of relationship between the 
variables. For example, measurements may be taken of height and weight 
which it is desired to relate, or a series of observations may be studied to 
determine how they change with time. The association of measurements 
raises two main problems which are encountered in all fields of inquiry: 
I Is there any association between the observed variables and, if so, to 
what extent will a knowledge of one variable allow determination of the 
other? 
2 What is the form of the association between the observations and how 
may any One set be estimated from the other? 

Thus in the first instance it is necessary to find out whether the observed 
variables are related i.e. whether changes in one can be accounted for by 
changes in the other. Often, however, there will be no doubt about the 
existence of a relationship .between the variables. For example, there is 
little doubt of an association between weight and height. On such occasions 
we shall want to know the extent and form of the association. 

In this chapter, the methods appropriate 
for testing and determining the association 
between two sets of measurements will be 
considered. 


6.2 Diagrammatic presentation—An initia] 
investigation of the association between two 
sets of measurements may most easily be 
carried out using diagrams. By this means 
it is possible to judge visually whether any 
ae, association exists, and to assess the form and 
extent of the association and any irregulari- 
ties in the observations. Such diagrams 

Change in weight do not make statistical tests and methods 
Figure 21a. Scatter diagram Unnecessary, but they will often facilitate 


of change M ene an approach to the data and _ indicate 
percentage of sheep plotte : 
against change in weight methods of analysis. 


101 H 


Change in haemoglobin 
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Figure 21 gives two 
examples of scatter 
diagrams from experi- 
ments in which there 
is some doubt about 
the associations 
between the variables. 
In the first experiment 
there is a suggestion 
that the observed 
changes in sheep 
haemoglobin might be OT CC 8 





related to the changes Depth 
. ‘oht: 10: Figure 21b. Plot of percentage sand (by volume 
in weight; while in the in soil at different he 


second experiment 

there is a strong indication that the 
percentage sand is decreasing with depth. In 
both of these examples it would be necessary 
to test whether these apparent associations 
could have arisen by chance. It should be 
noted that in the first experiment neither 
variable is subject to control, while in the 
second experiment the depth at which the 
measurements are taken may be controlled. 
We may or may not be able to control one 
of the variables, but the methods to be 


considered later will be generally applicable. 408 109. 10 Tm Fe 
Specitic gravity alfer drying 


Loss in wafer during drying 





Figures 22 and 23 give three examples of a 

measurements which might be expected to be ein oe aang 
associated. Thus we should expect a large drying plotted against speci- 
loss of water during drying to be associated Peete mene. a 
with a high specific gravity, a large number of cows to be associated with a 
high milk production and the heights of babies at birth and one year to be 
associated. The interest, here, lies in the extent of the association. This 
f may be measured by the « extent to which changes in one variable can 1 be 
accounted for by changes in the other. If the variability in one set of 
observations can be completely accounted for by differences in the other 
set of observations, the two variables are said to be perfectly associated. 
Otherwise the association is partial] and may be measured by the proportion 
of the variability in one set of observations that may be accounted for by 
changes in the other variable. For example, in Figure 23, it appears that 
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a knowledge of height at 150 
birth allows us to predict 
the height at one year, 
but not completely. 
If the height at birth is 
unknown the height at 
one year ranges between 
66 and 81 cm i.e. a range 
of 15 cm, but a know- 
ledge of the height at 
birth reduces this range 
by about one half. For 

instance, for babies of 12050 262 266 206. 206 290 292 294 


initial height about 47 to ae in mitk at June census [ millions] 
Figure 22b. Annual milk production plotted 
48 cm the measurements against cows in milk at June census 


x ~ 


[ gal x109| 
™“ 
oS 


Total annual milk production 
% 


s 








Height af 7 year 
2 


68 





66 
45 48 “7 486 #449: #«+50 Sf $2 Si em f¥ 


Height at 3 days 
Figure 23. Scatter diagram of heights of male babies at 
one year against heights at three days 


range between 66 and 74 cm, while for initial measurements about 
49 to 50 cm the corresponding range of measurements at one year is 


71 to 77 cm. 


This idea of the extent of the association is important since we often 
wish to know what use one variable might be in predicting or determining 
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another. We shall see later that this 
may be determined using the above 
concepts. 


The association between the variables 

will often be obvious. The problem 
Geist is how to estimate the form of the 
sociation. Thus, for the measure- 
ments aed in Figure 24 there is little 
doubt that the milk yield in the second 
month of lactation is closely related to 
Daily milk yield in first month of ie that in the first month or that the size 
Figure 24a. Plot of milk yields of of population is closely related to the 
cows in first and second months of _ time of observation. Here the forms 
lactation of the associations are required. [f£ 

these can be determined it will be 

\ tei to estimate the milk yield in the second month of lactation from 





Daily milk yreld in second month of lactation 


a 
Ss 
x 
s 
8 
Ss 


Oe ones + 


the yield in the first ‘month or, possibly, to estimate the future trend of 
population. 

Frequently, measurements which are easily made are used to determine 
measurements which are more difficult and expensive. Thus, in Figure 22a, 
if specific gravity after drying could have been used to predict the 
percentage loss of water 
accurately, this latter, 
more difficult, measure- 
ment would have been 
unnecessary. In_ the 
same manner, if we can 
predict the life of, say, 
a radio valve without 
having to burn it out, 
we may save a great deal 
of time and expense. 





0 
1801 -«18af-—=«sw847—=—(“ié«aSGT—=S=«CHB—SCi«9O:—=<“‘«é‘éiSC*«*CWST 
There are many Year 


other reasons why we Figure 24b. Changes in the population of 
might want to find the Great Britain 

form of relationship - 

between two variables. It will be shown in Chapter 7 how such 
relationships can be used to give considerable improvements in experimental 


accuracy. Before this, however, the problems raised above must be 
considered. 
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6.3 General test for association—The 
analysis of variance may be used to provide 
a” general tést™ of “ass6ciation between two 
variables. ~ If corresponding to each value of 
one variable there are several measurements 
of the other variable, the variation due to 
the former variable may be estimated using 
the analysis of variance. Thus, in Figure 25, 
degree of concentration has been measured 





Intelligence quotient 





Concentrotion on a five point scale, and an analysis of the 
Figure 25. Plot of variation in intelligence may be carried out 
.intelligence quotient against as follows: 
concentration 














Df. S.s. M.s. 


4 5,858 1,464-5 15°4 
28 2,672 95°4 


8530 266.6 





Between degrees of concentration 
Within degrees of concentration 


Total 


The mean intelligence for different degrees of concentration varies 
significantly i.e. there is a significant association between concentration 
and intelligence. The association between these two variables may be 
gauged in two ways: 


I By the proportion of the total variation in one variable that can be 
accounted for by variations in the other. In this example this is 
5,858 /8,530=0°6868. The square root of this value, here 0:829, is called 
the correlation ratio and is usually denoted by 7. The use of this quantity 
is very limited since it depends upon the numbers of degrees of freedom in 
its numerator and denominator. 


2 By a comparison of the standard deviation or mean square for the 
total with the within-group standard deviation or mean square. These 
indicate the variations in one set of measurements according to whether 
the other measurement is fixed or not. Thus, in the above example, the 
standard deviation of the intelligence quotients is /(266:6)= + 16:3, but 
given the degree of concentration this is reduced to /(95:4)= +9-8. If the 
degree of concentration is known it is easier to predict the intelligence 
quotient. 


This approach takes no account of the ordering of the groups since it 
tests a relationship between the variables of the general type. For testing 
relationships of a special kind, more sensitive tests can be devised. Further, 
this method tests whether knowledge of one variable helps to predict the 
other but not vice versa. This distinction may be of importance where a 
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complicated relationship is to be tested. 
Thus, in Figure 26, the death rate can 
be predicted for a given age but not 700 
vice versa. 





In the above application it is 8” 
necessary for several measurements of = 00 
one variable to correspond to each %& 
measurement of the other. In practice 8 ” 
this does not often occur but we may yw 
still split the data into several groups 
and test the differences between them. a 
Hence, in testing the data of Figure 23, 
we may group the initial heights in ee Ee Pe. ee eat Nee 
1 cm groups e.g. 46-, 47- ete and Figure 26. Male death rates for 
carry out the following analysis, which England and Wales in 1911 


is significant at the 1 per cent level: 





S.s. M.s. 
Between initial heights 7 137:35 19-62 3-11 
Within initial heights 57 359-05 6°30 
Total 64 496°40 7:76 





Whereas there is still a slight variation in initial height within the groups 
this is very small and may be neglected. (This grouping accounts for 98 per 
cent of the total variation in the initial heights.) Here the correlation 
ratio is 0°618 and a knowledge of the initial height reduces the standard 
deviation from /(7:76)= +2°79 cm to /(6:30)= +2°51 cm. 

In general, we are more interested in testing for association of a particular 
type so that henceforth we shall consider special types of association. 


A ba Measures of joint variation—If there are two sets of observations 
and it is required to estimate their variation, then the mean squared 
deviation or variance of each set is calculated. For example, if the sets 
are 3, 4, 7, 2, 4 and 5, 8, 12, 4, 6, the means are 4 and 7 and the deviations 
from the means are —1, 0,3, —2, 0 and —2, 1,5, —3, —1. The estimated 
variances are then 

(1? + 0? + 37+ 27+0*)/4=3°5 
and 
(2? + 17+-5? +3? + 17)/4=10-0 


Suppose now the mean product of the deviations of two sets of observations 
taken in pairs is considered. For the above sets this would be 


[-—1x(-—2)+0x14+3x5-—2x(-3)+0x(- 1)]/4=5-75 
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where, as previously, the sum of products is divided by one less than the 
total number of observations. A scatter diagram plotting the two sets of 
deviations against one another is given 

Second set x in Figure 27. 

If both deviations are positive or 
negative, then their product will be 
positive, but if one deviation is positive 
and the other negative, their product 
will be negative. Thus, according to the 
quadrant of the scatter diagram of the 
deviations in which the point correspond- 
ing to each pair of observations falls, 
it will contribute positively or negatively 
to the mean product. Points falling in the 
upper right or bottom left corner will 
contribute positively, while points falling 
in the upper left or lower right will contribute negatively. The signs of 
these contributions are indicated in Figure 28. 

Now, if two series are unrelated, the scatter diagram will have, on 
average, about the same number of points in each quadrant. In conse- 
quence the mean product of the deviations will 





Figure 27. Scatter diagram 
of five pairs of deviations . 


be small or zero. But if there is an excess of Second Deviation 

points in the upper right and lower left 

quadrants, as in Figure 27, the mean product — + 

will be positive. Here, an increase in one First 


variable is associated with an increase in the Deviation 


other and they are said to be positively 
associated. Correspondingly, when a decrease 





in one variable is associated with an increase Figure 28. Signs of 
iaothe oth h 2 f ‘ aah contributions to mean 
in the other, there is an excess of points in the product of deviations 


upper left and bottom right quadrants and the 
mean product is negative. The variables are then said to be negatively 
associated. 

The mean product of the deviations thus gives an indication of how 
and to what extent two variables are associated. This quantity is also 
called the covariance of the two sets of observations. It may be expressed 
mathematically as follows. If x,, x.,...Xn and y,, Yo,... Yn are two sets of 
n corresponding observations and their arithmetic means are x and y, 
then the covariance of the two sets of observations is 


oh [6,-90,- D+ 2-0-4 + He - DOD 
_ X(x-xXy-y) 
= n-1 
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The calculation of this quantity may be simplified by a rule similar to that 
given in section 1.10 for the calculation of sums of squares of deviations: 
the sum of the products of deviations of two sets of observations from their 
means is equal to the sum of products of deviations from any convenient 
values less the products of the sums of these latter deviations divided by 
the number of observations. If a and b are any two values this rule is 
expressed mathematically by the equation 


X(x-a)|[ZQ-b 
Z(x-DY-N=3 (- ayy -4)- ESOP O =O 


In particular, if we choose a and b to be zero we get 
X x\(& 
3 (x-Xy -P)=Sxy- (2 xy) 


n 
These formulae are exactly the same as those used for sums of squares 
except that wherever a square occurred previously it is now replaced by a 
product. The term [2 (x-a)|[%(y-b)]/n which corrects the sums of 
products about arbitrary values a and b to give sums of products about 
the mean may be called a correction term for the products. 

It should be noted that a covariance is most likely to be useful where 
a straight line relationship exists between the two variables. Otherwise, 
for relationships of the type shown in Figure 26, points will fall into each 
quadrant because of the nature of the relationship. 

As an example of the calculation of the covariance of two series of 
observations, consider the observations plotted in Figure 21b: 


Depth in 0 6 12 18 24 #30 36 42 48 | 2106 ~~ 
% Sand | 80°6 63:0 64:3 62:5 57:5 59:2 408 469 37°6 512-4 
The sum of products of corresponding observations is 

0 x 80-646 x 63-0+...+48 x 37-6=10,674-0 
so that the sum of products of deviations is 


10,674-0 - atone = ~ 1623-6 





The covariance is thus — 1,623-6/8= -202:95. This value is negative 
indicating a decrease in percentage of sand with increasing depth. The 
same result could be obtained if, say, 24 in is subtracted from depth and 
60 from the percentage to give: 





Depth-24. —-24 -18 -—12 -6 0 6 12 #418 + 24 0 
% Sand-60 206 30 43 2:5 —2:5 -O8 —19:2 —13:1 —22:4| —27°6 
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The sum of products here is 
~ 24x 20°6- 18 x3-0-...-24x22-4=— 1,623-6 


as before, since the correction term is zero. 


The chief failing of the use of covariance to indicate the association 
between sets of variables is that it is dependent upon the scale or scatter 
of the measurements. Thus, by measuring depth in feet instead of inches, 
we may reduce the covariance by a factor of twelve. This failing may be 
overcome if the covariance is divided by the standard deviations of both sets 
of observations. The resulting quantity, which is then independent of any 
units, is called the correlation coefficient. 


In the first example of this section the correlation coefficient is 
5:75 | 4 (3-5 x 10:0)=0-972. In the above example the variances of depths 
and percentage of sand are 270:0 and 177-8, so that the correlation 
coefficient is -— 202-95/ / (270-0 x 177-8)= — 0-926. 

The correlation coefficient may be expressed mathematically as 


= (x - x)(y - y)/(n - 1) = (x - x)(y ~ y) 


VSa-xa/n-D(O-yW/a-Di] VISe-x2O-yW 


and is commonly denoted by r. The true value of this coefficient, which 
we are attempting to estimate, is denoted by the corresponding Greek letter 
p. In the latter of the above formulae for the correlation coefficient it is 
unnecessary to calculate the mean squares and products; instead the total 
sums of squares and products are used directly. 


The correlation coefficient, like the covariance, measures the association 
between two variables, but a fuller consideration of its meaning and 
significance must wait until section 6.7. 


6.5 Fitting straight lines—Consider now the most common form of 
relationship: the straight line. Here for each unit increase in one variable, 
Say x, there is a corresponding increase or decrease f in the other variable. 
If x, y, is any particular pair of observations and x, y is a general pair of 
observations then, corresponding to the change x—.x, in the first variable, 
there is a change y — y, in the other variable. Since this latter is 6 times 
the former we get 


¥—- You B(x— Xp) 


This is an equation for a straight line. 


In general, however, the variation in y will not be completely accounted 
for by changes in x and the series of points will not lie exactly on a straight. 
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line. An extra term is then required in this equation to indicate the 
variation of y about the line. Thus the equation indicating the dependence 
of y on x may be written 


Y-Y=B(x- x,)+e 


where e is an extra term giving the portion of y which cannot be accounted 
for by variations in x. Hence, if the first variable x is known, the 
corresponding value of y on the straight line can be estimated, but owing 
to the extra variation, the observed values will not fall exactly on the line. 
For example, we may find the mean weight for each height, but the 
observed values will vary about this mean owing to the extra variation in 
weight that cannot be accounted for by height. 


In specifying the dependence of y on x it is therefore necessary to 
estimate the equation of the straight line and the variation about it. The 
line will be chosen so that the residual variation is as small as possible. 

The sum of squares of the deviations about the line is 


x e?=% [(y—y,)- B(x -x,)]? 


and the unknown quantities must be chosen to make this a minimum. In 
consequence it may be shown (see section 64.8) that: 


I If x, is chosen equal to the arithmetic mean x, the best value for y, is 
the arithmetic mean y. 
2 The best estimate of @ is 
b= >» (x - x)(y - y) __ covariance of x and y 
> (x - x)? variance of x 
3 The variance of b is 
3 


oe 
= (x — x)? 


where oa? measures the unaccountable variation in y. 


From 3 it is seen that if there is no association between x and y the mean 
value of b? is o?/[2%(x-x)?]. Thus the mean value of 


b? 3 (x-x)'= [> Ce 


is o? and this represents the sum of squares in the analysis of variance 
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for y which might be attributed to x. The analysis of variance for y might 
then be set out as follows: 







S.S. 


Variation ascribable to x 1 ae Go 
Ss ee? y ee » 
Residual variation n—-2 S(y—-jyy— [= ss 7 ee y)}? 


Total 2% (y—y)? 


The significance of the regression may then be tested either by this analysis 
of variance or by using the residual mean square from this analysis to 
attach a standard error to b. 


If the soil measurements plotted in Figure 21 are used to estimate the 
dependence of percentage of sand on depth, then: 


x= 24 in y=56°93 per cent 
= (x - x)? =2,160:00 X(x-x)(y - y)= — 1,623-60 = (y— y)? = 1,422-36 
The estimated slope of the regression line is thus 


b= - 1,623°60/2,160-00 = ~ 0-75167 
and the fitted line is 
y — 56-93 = —0-75167 (x — 24) 


This line 1s shown in Figure 29. 


Sand 





0 6 72 78 Zy IO 36 42 48 5¥ 


Figure 29 Graph of fitted straight line 
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If we wish to test the significance of the association, we may calculate 
the analysis of variance: 










M.s. Vr. 


1 1,220°41 1,220°41 42:3 
7 201:95 28°85 


1,422°36 


Variation ascribable to depth 
Residual variation 


Total 


The variance ratio is highly significant. The mean square variation about 
the line is 28-85 giving a standard deviation of about 5-37 per cent . This 
roughly agrees with Figure 21 in which three out of nine points deviate 
from the line by more than 5-37 per cent, but none deviates by more 
than 10-74 per cent. 

The variance of b is thus 28-85/2,160:00=0-001336 and its standard 
error is consequently 0:03655. In order to set limits for the value of 
B, the deviate t with 7 degrees of freedom must be used. Thus, with 
99 per cent certainty, @ lies between 


— 0:75167 — 3°50 x 0:03655 = — 0°8796 
and 
— 0:75167 + 3:50 x 0:03655 = — 0°6238 


The equation giving the dependence of y on x is called the regression 
equation of y on x. Correspondingly, the coefficient b is called the regression 
coefficient of y on x. In the above example, the percentage of sand y is 
called the dependent variable and the depth x is called the independent 
variable. 


6.6 Regression lines—In giving the equation of a regression line it is 
necessary to state which is the dependent and which the independent 
variable. A regression equation shows the manner in which one variable 
is dependent upon the other, but not vice versa. If therefore it is required 
to predict the depth from the percentage of sand in the same example it 
would be necessary to use another regression equation 

1,623-60 
x-24=- 1422-36 (y - 56:93) 
= — 1:14148 (y- 56-93) 


The difference between the two regression equations may be appreciated 
best by a consideration of particular instances where they obviously differ. 
For example, the mean weight of men 6 ft 3 in tall may be 200 Ib, but the 
mean height of men weighing 200 Ib is certainly less than 6 ft 3 in. Another 
example is provided by Figure 23: the mean height at one year of babies 
of height 47 cm or less at birth is about 70 cm, but the mean height at 
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birth of babies of height 70 cm at one year is about 49 cm. A further 
example is provided in Figure 214. 

In general, the difference between the two regression lines will be greatest 
when the association between the variables is small. For perfect straight 
line association the regression lines will of course coincide. 

It might now be asked which regression line presents a truer picture 
of the data. The answer to this is that both regression lines give the most 
suitable equations for determining the dependent variable from the 
independent variable, but that neither necessarily gives a true representation 
of the interrelation of the variables, Thus, for example, neither weight nor 
height should be considered as causing changes in the other. It is not the 
- change in height which causes the change in weight nor vice versa; both 
weight and height are simultaneously affected by variables on which both 
depend. Consequently, while one of these variables may be used to predict 
the other, the regression equation does not represent a natural relationship. 

It may, however, happen that one variable is directly dependent upon a 
second variable and that the whole of the second variable influences the 
first variable, but is not influenced by it. Here the regression equation of 
the first variable upon the second will represent the natural relationship 
between the variables. For example, if for the data in Figure 29 the depth 
has been accurately measured, the regression line will represent the effect 
of depth on percentage of sand. If, however, the depth is not accurately 
measured then the errors in the measurement of depth will not be reflected 
in the percentage of sand and the regression line will no longer represent 
the true relationship. 

Usually it is required to predict one variable given the other, or to see 
how much of the variation in one set of measurements can be accounted 
for by changes in another set. For these purposes the regression equations 
are needed. It is very seldom that the real form of relationship is required 
since its use is largely restricted to theoretical problems. 

If the regression equations are to be used for estimating the values of 
one variable from measurements of the other it is necessary to know the 
errors of the estimates. These can be found using the variances of the 
estimated mean and regression coefficient. The estimated value Y for any 
value X is y+b(X-x). The variance of b is o?/%(x- x)? and therefore 
the variance of D(X -X) is 0? (X —x)?/X(x-x)?. Using the theorem of 
section 3.5 we thus find the variance of y +b (X — x) as 

o(X-x? 1 a 

SG@-x E ‘ > (x - x)? 
If the estimated value is to be compared with a further observation or 
mean, then the above variance must be added to that of the further 
observation. 
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In Figure 29 the fitted line gives an expected percentage of sand of 
66:0 at 12 in depth. The variance of this estimate is 


28: 85[5 + Oe =| =5:13 


The standard error is /(5-13)= +2:26 with 7 degrees of freedom. 

A further sample at the same depth taken later contained 58-1 per cent 
of sand. The difference between this sample and the estimate is 7:9 and 
its standard error is /(28:85+5:13)= +5-8. Evidently the extra sample 
lies within the range of sampling variation. 


The above approach may be employed within the range of the 
observations used to calculate the regression line, but it is dangerous to 
attempt to estimate values falling outside this range. If it is certain that the 
same straight line relationship will hold outside the range then standard 
errors derived as above may be used, but usually it is not certain that the 
straight line relationship will continue to hold. Thus for the data shown in 
Figure 29 the percentage of sand may decrease more or less rapidly at 
depths of more than 48 in or, possibly, it may begin to increase again. It 
would therefore be a dangerous procedure to estimate the percentage of 
sand at a depth of 80 in. The same remarks are true concerning predictions 
in general. Thus, some form of relationship might be fitted to the 
population data in Figure 24, but unless it is reasonably certain that 
changing conditions would not alter the form of this relationship it would be 
of little use for predictive purposes. 


6.7 Correlation coefficients—It is now easier to interpret the meaning 
and significance: of the correlation coefficient 


S(x-D-Y)__ 
Wt 2 (x- x)? }{ 2-9)? 3] 
In the analysis of variance testing the linear regression of y on x, the sum 


of squares due to x was [3 (x- x)(y- y)]?/% (x - x)? out of a total sum 
of squares 2% (y-y)*. The regression therefore accounted for a proportion 


[= (x - x)(y- y)]? =p? 
2 (x- x)? 2(y-y)? 
of the total variation in y. It is apparent that r indicates the linear 
association between the two variables. Various conclusions may be drawn 
immediately : 

I Since r’ gives the proportion of the total variability accounted for, it 
is less than unity, and -—l1<r<1. If r takes either of the values 1 or 
~ 1, all of the variability in y can be accounted for by changes in x and a 
perfect linear association exists between the two variables. 
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2 The significance of a value of r may be found using a variance ratio. 
Since a proportion (1 -r’) of the total variation is not accounted for and 
the residual mean square is 1/(#—2) times this, the variance ratio is 


r? _(-2)r 
GQ-r)/(n-2) 1-r 
This may be tested as a variance ratio with 1 and n—2 degrees of freedom. 
Alternatively the square root of this value 


rl Ee 


may be tested using the ¢ table*. 


For example, the correlation coefficient for the 65 pairs of observations 
shown in Figure 23 is 0-487. The corresponding value for the variance 
ratio with 1 and 63 degrees of freedom is 


63 (0-487)? 

1 - (0-487)? 
This value is very highly significant and would arise by chance less than 
once in a hundred times. 


=19°6 


3 Since the square of the correlation coefficient gives the proportion of 
the total variation that may be removed by a straight line relationship 
while the square of the correlation ratio gives the proportion removed by 
a general relationship, the correlation coefficient cannot exceed the 
correlation ratio. This does not mean that it is less sensitive than the 
correlation ratio in testing associations. On the contrary since 
the correlation coefficient employs only one degree of freedom it is usually 
more sensitive. However, since a more general relationship than a straight 
line might represent the data better, this might be tested using the analysis 
of variance. 


For instance, the correlation coefficient for the data of Figure 25 is 
0-795 (compared with the correlation ratio of 0-829). The analysis of 
variance for a regression of the intelligence quotients on the degree of 
concentration is as follows: 





S.S. 


Variation ascribable to linear 


effect of concentration 1 5,385 5,385 53:1 
Residual variation 31 3,145 101:°5 
Total 32 8,530 


* Fisher and Yates have tabulated exact significance levels of r for each value of n—2. These tables 
may be used to determine directly the significance of any observed correlation coefficient. 
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There is no doubt about the significance of the regression. This analysis 
may now be combined with that carried out in section 6.3 in the following 
manner : 





Df. S.s. M.s. 











Variation ascribable to linear 
effect of concentration 


Variation ascribable to non- 


1 5,385 5,385 


linear effect of concentration 3 473 157°7 
Between degrees of concen- 

tration 4 5,858 — 
Residual 


28 2,672 95°4 


Total 8,530 


It is apparent that most of the variation ascribable to degree of concentra- 
tion is removed by the straight line. The residual variation ascribable to 
possible non-linear effects of concentration is not significant so that no 
great improvement can be expected from further curve fitting. The failure of 
the non-linear term to reach significance does not, however, rule out the 
possibility that individual degrees of freedom, testing particular types of 
deviation from linearity, may reach significance. 

Two points conceming the use of the correlation coefficient must be 
noted. First, the observations in each set are assumed to be independent of 
one another i.e. x,, X2, ... X, are assumed to be independent of one another 
and y,, Yos---Yn are assumed to be independent of one another. 
This means in effect that if the correlation coefficient is to be of general 
application and to apply to other data the observations must be independent. 
This is, of course, necessary for whatever purpose a set of observations 
may be used. If, for example, in observing the weights of children of a 
given age we restrict ourselves to a particular district or class then the 
weights so obtained will be applicable only to that district or class. It is, 
however, particularly necessary to note this when the association between 
two variables is being considered, since it is very easy to overlook the 
limitations of each set of observations. The correlation in Figure 29 is 
thus restricted to the range of observed depths of this particular soil profile. 
In Figure 22b the numbers of cows in milk at the June census in successive 
years are not independent measurements nor is the milk production in 
successive years since many of the same animals are observed in both 
years. This dependence of successive observations is reflected by the 
tendency of the points of the scatter diagram to fall in order. In 
consequence, the effect is as if some observations had been repeated 
and the apparent association is of limited interest and doubtful significance. 

A second point of interest in testing the significance of the correlation 
coefficient is that when the number of pairs of observations is large it is 
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possible to judge rapidly whether it is significantly different from zero 
using a standard error of 1//(m-1). For example, for a correlation 
coefficient based on 65 pairs of observations this standard error is 
1/./64=+0-125. Thus the correlation coefficient would exceed the value 
0-125 x 1-96=0-245 by chance less than once in twenty times and the 
value 0:125 x 3:29=0:411 would be exceeded by chance less than once in 
a thousand times. The value 0-487 for the observations in Figure 23 is 
hence very significant. 


In general, since this is an approximate rule, it is most useful for gauging 
rapidly the significance of an observed correlation. Where there is any 
doubt as to the significance the exact test should be used. 


SUMMARY OF PP 1o1 TO 117 


Methods of measuring and testing the association between two sets of 
measurements have been given. A general test for association can be made 
using the analysis of variance or correlation ratio, but a more useful test 
is provided by the correlation coefficient 


= (x — x)(y - y) 


SS eee 
V[{2G-xP }{20-y) }] 
This tests the linear association between two series of observations. The 
significance of a correlation coefficient may be tested by employing 
r? (n—2)/(1—r’) as a variance ratio with 1 and n—2 degrees of freedom. 
It has been shown how straight lines may be fitted to estimate the 


dependence of one variable upon another variable. The equation 
estimating the dependence of one variable y upon another x is 


y- y=b(x-x) 
where 


b= (x- x)(y- y)/%  - x)? 


The significance of this may be tested using the analysis of variance. 


EXAMPLES 


52 The data of Figure 24a are given in the following table: 












25-7 25-8 25-9 27-7 28-1 28-3 29-4 29.6 
24-2 21-0 23-9 24-5 27-5 24-4 28-7 23-3 





Milk yield in first month 
Milk yield in second month 


20-2 20-4 
17-2 22-3 19-5 





Milk yield in first month 30-3 30-4 32-3 32.7 35-0 37-1 37-4 38-4 39-1 
Milk yield in second month 26-4 30-3 29.4 28-7 33.2 31-7 32-1 38-1 32.9 


By gtouping the data as indicated calculate the following analysis of variance to test 
the dependence of the mean daily milk yield in the second month of lactation upon 
that in the first month: 
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§.s. M.s. 


3 433.45 144.48 26-1 
16 88-66 5.54 


522-11 





é Between groups 
Within groups 


Total 





53 Show that for the data of the last example r=0:918 and that the mean milk 
yield in the second month of lactation may be estimated by the formula 


26°965 + 0:8560 (x — 29:80) 
where x is the mean milk yield in the first month of lactation. 
Construct the analysis of variance to test the significance of this regression: 





D.f. S.s. M.s. V.r. 
Variation due to linear regression 1 439.85 439.85 96.2 
Residual 18 82-26 4.57 
Total 19 §22.11 





Here the linear regression is as effective as the crude grouping used in the last 
example and there is therefore no point in using a more complicated relationship. 


Use the above formula and analysis to estimate the mean milk yield in the second 
month Ha oneal as 32:27+0°72 lb when the mean daily milk yield in the first 
month is 36 Ib. 


54 Show that the standard error of the regression coefficient calculated in the 
last example is +0-087. Hence conclude that the regression coefficient does not differ 
significantly from unity and that the mean milk yield in the second month may be 
alternatively, but less efficiently, estimated by subtracting 2°84 lb from the mean 
yield of the first month. 


55 The following figures give the heights in cm of male children on their fourth 
and fifth birthdays: 





4th year Sth year 4th year Sth year 4th year Sth year 
100-0 105-5 90-0 91:6 102.3 109-0 
95-1 101.5 99-0 101-1 94.5 99-6 
103-3 110-0 101-5 109-5 103-0 110-5 
98-2 104.5 97-0 105.0 94.3 100-1 
98-8 104.8 93-8 100-0 96-5 101-9 
103-0 109.0 98-7 105-6 102-0 105-8 
98-6 105-5 103-0 109.3 100-0 107-6 
97.5 102.5 95.1 102-6 90-0 99.0 
95.3 100.4 95.3 101-7 97.4 101-7 
97-7 103-6 99-0 104-5 94-6 101-3 
96-0 102-0 99.0 106.4 99.1 106-2 
97.3 101-5 100-0 108.5 97-0 108.4 
98-8 105-1 93.5 101-1 94.4 99-5 
98-0 104.4 101-2 106-2 98-0 109-5 
95-5 104.5 97.5 103.5 98-0 105-0 
93.5 101-8 102-4 110-0 95.0 100-2 
103-0 109-0 99.2 104.3 98-0 102-6 
99-1 105.4 97.5 104-5 102-5 109-8 
84.8 89.8 93.4 103-0 96-2 102.4 
94.4 99.8 97-6 104.0 97.5 102-0 


Plot a scatter diagram of these measurements and show that the correlation coefficient 
is 0:901 
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56 The following table gives the data plotted in Figure 21a: 









Change in haemo- 
globin percentage 


Change in weight 


Change in haemo- 
globin percentage 


Change in weight 


Show that the correlation coefficient is 0-469 and hence conclude that as large a linear 
association between the variables would arise by chance more than once in twenty 
times but less than once in ten times. 


For a series of 32 pairs of observations, the sums, and sums of squares and 
products were: 


> = 1,769 zy ao 5,805 
& (x — x)? =22,683 & (x —X) (y — y) = 37,937 x (y—y)? = 119,912 
Show that a further observation x=100, y=300 might easily arise by chance. 


EXTENDED DEVELOPMENT 


64.8 Theory of minimal variance—In section 6.5 certain results for the 
best estimates of the regression coefficient were quoted without proof. 
The derivation of these results will now be considered. 

We have to choose the unknown values in the regression equation so 
that the residual variation is a minimum. In terms of the notation of 
section 6.5, it is required to minimize %[(y—y,)—@B(x—x,)]}*. In 
particular, choose x,—x and minimize & [(y—y,)— 8 (x— x)’. 

This may be done by differential calculus and the following equations 
are obtained for y, and B: 


2[- yo) - B(x - x)] =0 ie. Ry—-ny,=0 Le. Yo=y 
2(x-x)[Y-y)-B@-x)]=0 ie. SQX-*NO-y)=B 2x - x)’ 
a p= 27 &- 0-9) 


2 (x -— x}? 
These quantities are only estimates of the true values so that we write 
= (x - xy - y) 
= Wie N cn ots de, ee ea KN 
> (x - x)? @ 


Now y- y,=B(x-x)+e, so that 


hi > (x- x) [y. +B &-x)t+e-y] 
2 (x - x)? 


X(x-xX¥o-y¥) , ABX-X)? | AA-Xe 


= —~S@-x? > Sa-x * S@-x 
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Since 3 (x—x)(y,-y)=(), —y) & (x—x)=0, the first term disappears and 
we get 


_p, ax-x)Je 
b=Pt Sea 

or 
_ A(-x)e Be 


This gives the amount by which the estimated coefficient b will differ from 
the true coefficient 8. It will, on average, be zero. The variance of b 
may now be found by considering the variance of the right hand side of: 
this equation. Writing this out fully it is 


(x, - x) (x, - x) (x, — x) 
Sera t Scat + $73 
If o? is the variance of e, the variance of the first term is 
_@- xy | 
[3 @-xF]?” 
of the ‘second term is 
| OG. - xP 
[3-3]? oP” 
and so on. Thus the variance of the whole expression is 
(x, - x)? fea (x, ~ x) gue — Oa xP xy o 
n Ys [Tl@-xFP 0 * TS @-x 


~ T(x]? Ge “says [(x,- x)? +(x; - XP + cee + (Xn ~x)?] 


= [ean arR Re 


: - & 


This proves the third part of the formula quoted in section 6.5. 

This method of minimizing the variance is also called the method of 
least squares. Some general results that may be obtained by this method 
will now be considered. 

If there are several sets of observations, y,, ya, -- + Yn} Xi, Xo,» Xn 
t., ta,...tn; and it is required to estimate the dependence of the first set 
upon the others, a general linear relationship might be fitted of the form 


y=yo +B, (x-X)+8,((- f+ ... 


- This is called a multiple regression. Here a unit increase in x causes an 
increase of 8, in y, a unit increase in ¢ causes an increase of £, in y etc. 
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For example, it may be possible to estimate weight from height but this 
estimate may be further improved by taking account of chest or waist 
circumference or, perhaps, leg length. A Jinear equation might then be 
used to estimate weight from other measurements. First, however, it is 
necessary to estimate the unknown coefficients of the equation. This may 
be done by the method of least squares. 

This method gives y as the estimate of y, and the regression coefficients 
may be estimated from the equations: 


2 (x- x) [y-y- b, x-x)—b, (t-7f)- ... ]=0 
2 (t-t) [y-y- 6, («-x)—b, (t—f)- ... ]=0 


etc 
i.e. from the equations: 
b, 3 (x - x)? +b, (x-xVt- t)t+... = 3 (x - xy - y) 
b, &(x-x\(t-71)+b,%(t-t}? +... = (t—1t)(y- y) 
etc 


These equations have to be solved to estimate the regression coefficients. 


Here the sum of squares that might be attributed to x, ¢,... in the 
analysis of variance for y may be shown by lengthy algebra to be 


%(y- y) [bi w- x)4+b, (¢-t)+... ] 


b, &(x- x\y- y)+b, 3(t-1)y-y)+... aes ( 


with as many degrees of freedom as there are independent variables. This 
provides a joint test of the association between the dependent variate y 
and the independent variates x, t..., but it must be noted that the individual 
terms in the above expression do not test anything; only the total expression 
may be used in the analysis of variance. 


A second point that should be noted is that the regression. coefficients 


en ree Ded Vege 


of y on x, t,... may be altered by the inclusion of another independent 
variable. This is fairly obvious if an example is taken. Consider an 
waneneaye . ° e ° 
equation to estimate height from weight and chest circumference. If a 
further variable is now introduced, say, leg length, then the entire structure 
of the equation may be altered. Since leg length is known, weight and 
chest circumference should now be used, in effect, to estimate trunk length. 
To take a second example: consider an equation to estimate the heights 


of 5-year old boys from their heights at three years. The inclusion of height 
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at four years as an extra variable would obviously cause the height at 
three years to be of lesser importance. So the inclusion of any extra 
variable may completely change the form of a regression equation. 


A last point to be noted is that the sum of squares in the analysis of 
variance for y will not usually be the sums of the individual contributions 
from x, t,... i.e. 


[= -x)y-y)]? | [2G-NO-y)]? , 
= (x - x)? > (t—t) = 

The reason for this is again best illustrated by consideration of particular 
examples. Height at five years may be predicted using either height at 
four years or height at four years and one day. Both these predictions 
might be very reasonable, but by using both height at four years and height 
at four years and one day we shall not improve either much. There is a 
close correlation between height at four years and height at four years and 
one day and, in consequence, their joint use gives little or no improvement 
in the prediction. Sometimes, however, the reverse position will occur: 
a joint regression may account for more than the sum of the individual 
regressions. Here the joint regression may serve to eliminate some factor 
influencing both independent variables. For instance, suppose it is required 
to predict ability in Arithmetic. There might be two tests which measure, 
first, ability in English and, secondly, ability in English and Arithmetic. 
The first is of no use and the second is of limited use. However, these 
might be employed jointly to 
determine ability in Arithmetic 
fairly accurately. The two 
together can be used to eliminate 
the undesirable factor. 


Thus, in general, it is not 
possible to predict what will 
happen in a multiple regression 
from a series of single regressions. 
We know that the predictive 
value of the multiple regression 
cannot be worse than the best 
of the single regressions, but it 
may be very much better than 
the individual regressions may 


Ribonucleic acid R m™9/mg DNA P 





seem to indicate. 45990 100 10720130140 
: Protein conc per unit deoxyribonuclere acid N 
If the correlation between the ma/mg DNA P 


independent variables is zero, Figure 30. Plot of R against N 
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then the sums of squares for the individual regressions on each variable 
can be added to give the sum of squares for overall regression. The 
individual components here each contribute one degree of freedom to the 
total and may be used to test the significance of each variate. 


64.9 Example of multiple regression—The following example [data of 
CAMPBELL, R. M., and KosTERLiTz, H. W. J. Endocrinology 6 (1949) 171] 
demonstrates the application of the above theory. 


Estimates were made of the ribonucleic acid R and protein N concentrations 
expressed in terms of the concentration of deoxyribonucleic acid in the livers of 25 
pregnant rats. Further observations were also taken on the weight W gm of uterus 
for each animal. Figure 30 shows a plot of R against N, the values of W being 
indicated against each point. It is seen that the dependence of R on N might be 
represented by a straight line. However, it is also very obvious that the animals with 
a low uterine weight have a low value of R. Consider therefore a joint linear 
regression of R upon N and W. 


The first step in the analysis is to calculate the sums, and sums of squares and 
products: 


SN =2,691 SW= 1,011 ZR =128-06 
= (N—N)? =6,040 x (N—N)(W—W)= —1,857 = (N—N)(R—R)=150:2 
S(W-—WY= 11,462 x (W—W)(R—R)=206:0 


& (R—R)?=10-72 
The regression coefficients by and bw may now be estimated from the equations: 
6,040 by— 1,857 bw =150-2 
— 1,857 bw + 11,462 bw =206-0— 


giving 
by =0-023155 
bw =0:031987 


The means are R=5-122, N= 107-64, 
W = 40°44 so that the regression equa- 
tion is 


R=5-122 + 0:023155 (N — 107-64) 
+0°031987 (W — 40°44) 


This cannot be represented by a single 
line in Figure 30 since the values of W 
vary. One possible form of representa- 
tion is shown in Figure 31. Here, a 
series of regression lines is shown for 
different values of W. 


The sum of squares due to the 
80 90 1700 110 + +«5120 130 wo regression is 


: 023155 x 150°2 + 0:031987 
Figure 31. Regression lines fitted to data ue - 
of Figure 30 x 206'0 =9:°57 
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so the analysis of variance for R is as follows: 





D.}. 5.5. M.s. Vr. 
Variation due to regression 2 9.57 4.785 91-5 
Residual 22 1-15 0-0523 
Total 24 10-72 





The regression is highly significant. It should be noted that the individual regressions 
of R on N and R on W are both significant, accounting for (150°2)?/6,040=3-74 and 
(206:0)?/ 11,462 =3-70 of the total sum of squares respectively. These two values total 
to 7:44 which is less than the value 9°57 for the joint regression. Evidently when 
considered jointly the two variables account for a much greater proportion of the 
total variation in R. This difference occurs since N and W are negatively correlated 


(r= —0°22) and the inclusion of both greatly reduces the unaccountable variability 
in R. 


The proportion of the total variability in any measurement that can be 
accounted for by a multiple regression can be found using the analysis of 
variance. Here again the square root of this proportion may be employed; 


this quantity is called the multiple correlation coefficient and is usually 
denoted by R. 


In the last example N and W account for a proportion, 9°57 / 10°72 =0-893, 
of the total variability so that the multiple correlation coefficient will 
be /(0°893)=0:945. 


64.10 Significance of particular variates—A complete account of the 
methods and tests of multiple regression is beyond the scope of this book 
but there is one particular test which is often required. It is frequently 
necessary to test whether the inclusion of an independent variable in a 
multiple regression is worth while. This is not the same as testing whether 
the independent variable is correlated with the dependent variable for it 
may be correlated but still be unable to contribute anything extra to the 
independent variables already employed. For example, when height at 
four years has already been used in estimating height at five years, it is 
doubtful if the use of height at four years and one day would lead to an 
improved prediction. 


The analysis of variance may again be used in testing the significance 
of the improvement in the prediction. The increase in the regression sum 
of squares due to the inclusion of the extra variate may be tested by the 
variance-ratio test. For the example of the last section the analysis of 
variance for R when a regression is carried out on N alone is: 





D.f. 5.5. M:s. Vr. 
Variation due to N 1 3°74 3°74 12°3 
Residual variation 23 6:98 0-303 
Total 24 10°72 
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The joint regression of R on N and W accounts for a sum of squares of 
9:57, so that the analysis of variance may be written: 











‘Variation due toN 

Extra variation accounted for by W 1 5°83 5:83 111:5 
Variation due to N and W 2 9°57 — — 
Residual variation 22 1°15 0:0523 


a NN A 


Total 


The extra variation that may be accounted for by W is highly significant. 


When the effects of one or more variables have been eliminated, it is 
convenient to consider the proportion of the residual variation that may 
be accounted for by including a further variable. Here the inclusion of 
W accounts for 5-83 of the residual variation 6-98 so that the proportion 
is 5:83/6°98=0-835. The square root of this value /(0°835)=0-914 is 
called the partial correlation coefficient of R and W, when N has been 
eliminated. 


In the above example there is little doubt about the significance of both 
W and N, since the joint regression accounts for a high proportion of the 
total variation in R, but in experimentation there may often be some doubt 
as to the usefulness of some measurements. The following example 
illustrates this: 


Measurements were taken of the weights W, standing heights H, sitting heights §, 
and chest circumferences C of twenty 3-year old children. These gave the following 
values : 


ZH = 18,263 =S = 10,863 XC = 10,180 SW =567°4 
<(H — HY M(H—H)(S—S) X(H-H)(C-C) 3(H-H)(W-W) 
= 46,997 = 20,239 = 4,976 = 1,397°6 
X(S— Sy 3(S—5S)(C-C) X(S—S)(W—W) 
= 12,725 = 4,300 =629°7 
S(C—-CP X(C—-C)(W—-W) 
= 8,282 =406'8 
l(w-wy 
= 95-82 


Suppose it is necessary to predict W using H, S and C. The individual regressions of 
W on H, S and C in turn account for 41:56, 31:16 and 19-98 of the total sum of squares 
and each variable is thus worth consideration. The regression coefficients in the 
overall regression on the three variables are calculated from: 


46,997 bu + 20,239 bs + 4,976 bc = 1,397°6 
20,239 bu + 12,725 bs +4,300 bo= 629-7 
. 4,976 but 4,300 bs+8,282 bc= 406°8 


giving 
bu=0:031401 bs=—0:012954 bc=0:036978 
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The sum of squares due to the regression is thus 
0:031401 x 1,397-6 —0:012954 x 629-7 + 0:036978 x 406°8 = 50°77 


and the analysis of variance is: 





M.s. 
Variation attributable to regression 3 50-77 16-92 6-01 
Residual variation 16 45.05 2-816 
Total 19 95.82 





This is obviously significant, but the sum of squares is not very much larger than 
that due to H alone so the analysis may be written: 





Variation attributable to H alone 1 41.56 41-56 14.8 

Extra variation attributable to S and C 2 9.21 4.605 1-64 
Variation attributable to regression 3 50.77 —_ —— 

Residual variation 16 45.05 2-816 

Total 19 95-82 





The improvement due to the inclusion of § and C is not significant. It is also 
apparent that neither of these could contribute significantly to the regression since, 
even if the whole 9:21 could be accounted for by either variable, it would still not 
be significant. 


64.11 Partial correlation coefficients—The partial correlation coefficient 
was introduced in the last section as indicating the proportion of the variation 
in one variable that could be accounted for by changes in another when 
the effects of other variables had been eliminated. As such it is similar 
to the correlation coefficient and may be tested in a similar manner. 

If r denotes the partial correlation coefficient, and m variables have 
been eliminated, then r?(n—m-—2)/(1—r’) can be tested as a variance 
ratio with 1 and n—m-2 degrees of freedom. This would be of little 
interest if it were not possible to calculate a partial correlation coefficient 
without using the analysis of variance. It 1s, however, possible to calculate 
a partial correlation coefficient using the correlation coefficients of each 
pair of variables. This is often very useful in determining which variables 
are worth consideration. 

If r,, denotes the correlation coefficient between variables x and y, Fre 
the correlation coefficient between variables x and z and so on, the partial 
correlation coefficient between x and y when the effect of z has been 
eliminated is given by 


Vay ~ Vee Vys 


Vey .2= W [0 - ree Xl — rye), a a ral c r,.*)| 


The same formula may be used for partial correlations where several 
variables are eliminated. For example, the partial correlation coefficient 
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between x and y when the effect of z and ¢ has been eliminated may be 
calculated using 
ps a Poy.t —Vez.t Tuz.t 
AL Pree. 7) — rue. 2)] 
where each partial correlation in this formula may be calculated using 
formulae of the above type. The data from the example of the last section 
may be used to demonstrate these formulae. 


From the sums of squares and products the following correlation coefficients may 
be calculated: 

rus=0°8276 ruc=0°2522) rsc=0°4189 row=0°'6586 rsw=0°5703 rcow=0°4567 
These coefficients show that weight is significantly correlated with standing height, 


Sitting height and chest circumference. The correlation with standing height is 
greatest so this variable might be eliminated to give: 


0:5703 — 0:8276 x 0°6586 





'sw.H= “711 ~0:8276%) (1065863) ~ 9 9°97 
_ _0°4567—0-2522x 06586 

Yow. w= Ji —0-2522") (1-0-6586) =0°3991 

04189 ~0°8276 x 0-2522_ _ 9 a9 


‘sc. H= 7711 —0°82762) (1 —0°2522")] 


The correlation between sitting height and weight has been greatly reduced by 
elimination of the effect of standing height and is obviously not significant. The 
partial correlation coefficient row ;; may be tested using the variance ratio 


17 (0'3991)? 

1—0°39912 

with 1 and 17 degrees of freedom. This does not reach significance so that there is 

no point in further analysis. If, however, it had reached significance, C might then 
have been eliminated and rsy ye calculated and tested thus: 

‘ _ _0:0597—0-3991 x 0:3869 

SW. HC" /[(1—0-3991?) (1 —0°38697)] 

Successive steps of this type allow us to pick the variables of greatest significance, 

but we cannot decide which variables might be neglected until the analysis is complete 


since insignificant variables at one stage in the analysis may become significant at the 
next elimination. 


= 3-22 


—0°1120 








6A.12 Curvilinear regression—So far the fitting of straight lines only has 
been considered because a linear relationship will usually represent fairly 
adequately any association between two variables. However, a straight 
line may not always suffice, and more complicated forms of representation 
may have to be used. Examples have already been given in Figures 24 and 
26 of non-linear or curvilinear associations. 

If an association is not linear then it is most commonly represented by a 
polynomial, but still more complicated forms of representation involving 
logarithms or exponentials may be required to specify the form of 
dependence of one variable upon others. 

If the dependence of one variable y on another x is curved then the 
simplest polynomial representation involves a term in x? and is of the form 


y=at+bxtcer’ 
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Examples of shapes of such curves are shown in Figure 32a. 

Although each of these has a 
maximum or minimum, it is not necessary 
for the original data to have a maximum 
or minimum for this curve to be 

a Curves of second degree a valid representation over part of the 
range. 


aa If a further term in x* is included 
giving a relationship of the form 
y=a+ bx+cx?+dx* 
then the curve takes shapes similar to 
those shown in Figure 32b. Inclusion of 


more terms leads to correspondingly more 
b Curves of third degree complex and flexible relationships. 

Figure 32 When the form of the curve which 

it is desired to fit thas been settled, 

the coefficients in its equation have to be estimated. Fortunately this 

estimation does not involve any new principles. Coefficients may be 

estimated in exactly the same manner as for a multiple regression if 

x, x’, x*,... are considered as each being different variates. The regression 
equation might be written 


Y=Yot By (x- X)+ Be (x? - x7) +B, (8 - 2°) 4... 


where x? is the mean value of x?, x° is the mean value of x’, and so on. 


The unknown coefficients may then be estimated in the usual manner from 
the equations: 


Yo=y 
b, S(x — x)? + by B(x - Xx? - x”) +b, R(x- x? - x9) +... = B-DJ) 
b, B(x — Xx? — x?)+ b, B(x? — x?)?+ bs E(x? — 27M — x4) +... = B(x? - xy — J) 
b, S(x—X\(x* — x°)+ b, B(x? — x? Wx? — x") + b, B(x? — 38)? +... = S(x8- 2 Wy —y) 
Here each sum of products may be calculated in the usual manner e.g. 


& (x? — x*\(x8 — 8) = 3 2x7. x? —— 
=3y5- G2Ax) 
n 


3(8-Sy_-paBxry- aad 


but the sums of powers of x have now to be calculated. The calculation 
of these may be shortened by subtracting a value roughly equal to the mean 
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from each observation of x before carrying out the calculation. The same 
approach may usually be employed when more complicated terms such as 
log x, e” or sin x occur in the regression equation. 


If, however, a polynomial is being fitted, it is of interest to test whether 
successive terms in x”, x° and so on contribute to the regression. This may 
be done by a suitable arrangement of the calculation. The following 
example will demonstrate the method: 





WIGS SCO 


Figure 33. Plot of percentage nitrogen N in dry matter against 
percentage dry matter M in silage 


A series of 67 observations (unpublished data of A. J. BARNETT) was taken of the 
nitrogen content of the dry matter in silage N and of the percentage dry matter M. 
These are plotted in Figure 33. There is apparently a maximum indicating that a 
Straight line fit would probably not suffice and a term in M? may be necessary. In 
addition, this hump does not seem to be symmetrical indicating that a term in M° 
might lead to a significant improvement in fit. Thus a cubic equation might be 
fitted to the data. 

The first step is to calculate the sums of the powers of M, but this may be shortened 
by subtracting, say, 20 from each observation and using m=M-—20 instead of M. 
This gives the values: 


ment 


= — 0°83 m? = 16°64 m= 2:57 N =2:-166 
S(m— my X(m — m) (m?— m2) X(m—m) (m3—m') 3 (m—m) (N—N) 
= 29,839 = 1,095 = 49,715 = —21:619 
S(n2— my X(m? — m®) (m3 — m?) X(m? — m?) (N ~ N) 
= 30,956 = 135,618 = —263°6 
(m3 — mi (m3 — m) (N ~ N) 
= 3,243,023 = — 1,277-956 
3(N—NYP 
= 15-000 
The equations to estimate the regression coefficients are thus: 
1,073 6,+ 1,0956,+ 49,715b,= —21-619 
: 1,095 b,+ 30,956 6,+ 135,618 b,= —263-650 


49,715 b, + 135,618 b, + 3,243,023 b, = — 1,277:956 
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The sum of squares due to the linear component of m is (—21:619)?/1,073 =0°436. 
This value is small, but the linear term in m should be included if higher powers 
are to be used. 

If 5b, is now eliminated from the second and third equations by subtracting 
1,095/1,073 and 49,715/1,073 times the first equation from these respectively, then: 


29,839 b,+ 84,884 b, = —241°588 
84,884 b, + 939,592 b, = —276°289 


The increase in the regression sum of squares due to the inclusion of a quadratic 
term when the linear term has already been employed is then (—241-588)?/29,839 = 
1-956. Next be is eliminated from the third equation by subtracting 84,884/ 29, 839 
times the second equation to give 


698,120 b, = 410-964 


The increase in the regression sum of squares due to the inclusion of a cubic term 
when the linear and quadratic terms have been employed is (410°964)?/ 698,120 = 0-242. 
The analysis of variance is: 





D.f. S.s. Ms. V.r. 
Variation due to linear term 1 0-436 0.436 2-22 
Extra variation due to quadratic term 1 1.956 1-956 9.96 
Extra variation due to cubic term 1 0.242 0-242 1-23 
Total variation due to regression 3 2-634 —— — 
Residual variation 63 12-366 0-1963 
Total ’ 66 15-000 





The total variation due to the regression may be checked by completing the solution 
for b,, b, and b, to give 


b, = —0:0374516 6,=—0:0097710 56,=0-0005887 
and the sum of squares is 


—0-0374516 x (— 21-619) —0-0097710 x ( — 263-650) + 0:0005887 x ( — 1277-956) =2°634 
Here, however, the improvement due to the inclusion of a cubic term is not significant 
so that b3 should be dropped from the regression equations. This gives: 


1,073 b, + 1,095 b,= —21-619 
1,095 b, + 30,956 b, = —263°650 
29,839 b, = —241°588 
a= —0:0080964 
b, = —0:0118858 
The corresponding sum of squares due to the regression is now 
—0°0118858 x (—21-°619) — 00080964 x ( — 263-650) =2°392 


The analysis of variance may next be completed thus: 









Variation due to linear term 1 

Extra variation due to quadratic term 1 1-956 1-956 — 
Total variation due to regression 2 2-392 1-196 6-07 
Residual variation 64 12-608 0-1970 

Total 66 


INTERRELATIONS OF SETS OF MEASUREMENTS 


This quadratic regression is significant at the 1 per cent level. We may now calculate 
the regression equation by setting m=M-—20. This gives the estimated value N as 


2°166 — 0°01 18858(: + 0°83) — 0:0080964(m? — 16°64) = — 0°71 + 0°31197M — 0:0080964M? 


The dotted line in Figure 33 shows this fitted curve. Here, more than for the straight 
line, it is dangerous to extrapolate beyond the range of the observed values. It 
cannot be concluded that for a percentage dry matter of 36 the mean percentage 
nitrogen is 0:03. It may only be concluded that within the range observed there is 
a non-linear association which may be represented by the above equation. From these 
observed values the peak could not be said to be symmetrical. The inclusion of 
a cubic term does not provide a better representation, but further observations might 
easily make the cubic term significant. 


The above technique of testing each extra term as it is introduced should 
be noted. If the calculation is carefully carried out the regression 
coefficients need not be calculated nor the sum of squares due to the 
regression checked until the order of the fitted polynomial has been decided. 
Thus the testing of successive terms may proceed step by step. 


This step by step testing may be simplified still further if the values 
taken by the independent variate are equally spaced. The sums of squares 
and products which are the coefficients of the regression equations may 
be tabulated and the whole process of fitting greatly shortened. This 
gives rise to the method known as the fitting of orthogonal polynomials. A 
tabulation of these polynomials with an explanation of their use is given in 
FISHER, R. A., and YATES, F. Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural 
and Medical Research London, 1947. 


SUMMARY OF PP IIg TO 13! 


The theory of fitting straight lines and curves has been given. It has been 
shown how one variable can depend on several others and methods of 
testing the significance of the dependence have been demonstrated. In 
particular, applications of the partial correlation coefficient 


Vey —-V'rz ely. | 


Pav 70 reed 1,2) ] 


have been considered and the appropriate tests of significance given. 


EXAMPLES 
8 Show that for a fitted straight line the sum of squares of deviations of observations 
i rom the straight line may be written in the forms shown: 
Xe? = [y —y—b (x—x)}? 


a —., [~(x—x)(y—y)]? 
= (y —y)?— & (x—x)? 


This provides another oo that the sum of squares accounted for by the straight 
line is [% (x—x) (y —y)]?/% (x—x)*. 
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59 The following table gives the unemployment in thousands in London and 
Wales during the twelve months of 1946: 




















































Month M 
London L 
Wales W 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 li 12 
24-5 27-4 30-8 31-6 348 36:0 34:7 36-1 36:3 39-4 40-0 38.4 
68-2 69-8 69-6 68-8 66:9 66-3 61-1 60-1 57-7 56-4 54.0 53-2 








Show that the following correlations exist: 


rthw = —0°8237 rtm =0°9346 rwau = —0°9625 rLw. M=0-7861 


These correlations show that proportions (0-9346)? =0°87 and (—0-9625)?=0-93 of 
the total variation in L and W can be accounted for by a linear trend with time. 
In consequence, L and W are negatively correlated. However, when the trend is 
removed from each variable the residuals are positively correlated. 


This example demonstrates how it is possible to remove a trend from each of two 
variables and to test the correlation between the residual portions. 


60 The following table gives the increase in the cross sectional area of a European 
larch over a series of years [data of Liana, S. C. Forestry 22 (1949) 222]: 




















Year 3 4 5 6 7 8 








Increase in area cm 2:5 4.9 5-6 8.4 7-6 6-9 10-8 9.4 
Year 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Increase in area cm? 11.1 11-1 9.2 7-8 12-0 12.9 12-3 10-5 






Fit and test a quadratic curve giving the annual rate of increase. 


61 The following table gives the diameters x and depressions y of walled lunar 
craters: 

















Diameter Depression Diameter Depression Diameter Depression 
xkm ym xkm ym xkm ym 
13 1,700 35 550 80 400 
14 1,400 46 400 82 400 
14 1,050 48 750 85 1,050 
20 1,600 50 350 95 800 





Show that the dependence of y on x might be represented by a quadratic equation 
of the form 


y =1,185 — 10-21x +0-0872x? 
62 A series of observations was made on 221 men noting their heights h, weights 
w, and metabolic rates m. The sums of squares and products were: 
% (h—h)? = 10,926 3 (h—h) (w—wW)= 6,953 &(h—h)(m—m)= 139,456 
X (w—w)? =26,702 X(w—w)(m—m)= 377,323 
= (m—m)* = 6,289,060 


Test the linear dependence of m on h and w and the significance of each variable. 
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7.1 Comparison of regression coefficients—Often when fitting several 
regression lines it is necessary to test whether their slopes are significantly 
different. For example it may be necessary to test whether the weight 
increase for each unit increase in height is the same for males and females. 
The problem, here, is essentially that of comparing regression coefficients. 

Since from the last chapter the variance of a linear regression coefficient is 
o? /%(x—x)? regressions may be compared in exactly the same manner as 
means. Thus, if there are two regressions of y on x and y’ on x the two 
regression coefficients are estimated from 


pa 2e-DO-Y) pr ie X)U'-Y) 
(x —xy > (x’ — x’ 








and the variance of their difference will be 


o” 2 


merece le Nae 
S(x—xP SN (x’— 2x’ 


As in testing the difference between means it is first necessary to test whether 
the estimated variances in the two groups are significantly different, and if 
not to obtain a pooled estimate of variance. For example, suppose two 
regressions based upon 20 and 30 pairs of observations respectively have the 
following sums of squares and products: 


& (x-x)?=10 X(x-X)(y-y=4 X(y-y"=10 
% (x - xP =20 = (x —x)O"-y)=5 = (y’-yP=20 


The regression coefficients for these two sets of observations are 0-40 and 
0-25 respectively and the analyses of variance are: 





For y For y’ 
Regression 1 1°60 — 1 1°25 — 
Residual variation 18 8:40 0-467 “i 28 18:75 0:°670 
Total ' 19 10-00 29 20-00 


The ratio 1:44 of the residual mean squares can be tested by the variance- 
ratio table as in Chapter 3. Since it is not significant a pooled estimate of 
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variance may be obtained: (8-40+ 18-75)/(18+28)=0:590. The standard 
error of the difference between the regression coefficients is now given by 


J a 590 | 0:59 = = 40-297 


To establish whether the difference 0-15 between the regression coefficients 
is significant, it is best to test 0-15/0-297=0-51 by the ¢ table (Table V) with 
46 degrees of freedom. It is obvious that the difference is not significant. 


The difference between any number of regression coefficients may be 
tested in this manner but it is convenient to have one overall test for the 
differences between a series of regressions. This can be carried out using 
the analysis of variance. 


If the sums of squares and products given above are combined, then: 
X (x — x)? +5 (x’ — x’)? = 30 
X(x-XY-W+AQ'-X)O'-yY)= 9 
x (y-yP +20’ -yY=30 


and if a joint regression is carried out the resulting regression coefficient is 
9/30=0-3 and the analysis of variance as follows: 


This joint regression removes a sum 





For y and y’ of squares of 2°70 compared with the 

Df Ss. total: 1°60+1:25=2-85 removed by 

Joint regression 1 2:70 the separate regressions (with two 
Residual variation 47 27:30 degrees of freedom). The difference 
Total 48 30:00 between these two values evidently 





tests the difference between the 
regressions. The following analysis of variance may therefore be 
constructed : 


For y and y’ 









Joint regression 





Difference between regressions 1 0-15 0°15 0°26 
Sum of separate regressions z 2°85 / — 
Residual variation 46 27°15 0:590 


Total 


Note that the joint regression is significant but the difference between the 
regression coefficients is not. When testing the difference between two 
groups this test is, of course, equivalent to the test given above* but this 


* As usual here the variance ratio is the square of ¢ i.e. 0-26 = (0-51), 
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alternative approach allows a test to be made of the difference between 
several regression coefficients simultaneously. 

This approach, it might be observed, bears a very close resemblance to 
the test for the difference between several means and is derived in a similar 
manner. 


7.2, Comparison of regressions—Comparison of regression coefficients 
does not complete the possible comparisons between two regressions. It is 
possible to have two or more parallel lines with the same slope i.e. with the 
same regression coefficients, but which are separate and distinct. It is then 
necessary to test whether the distance between the lines is significantly 
different from zero and it is this problem which is considered in this section. 

It is not of course possible to test the distance between lines unless they 
are parallel. Thus in testing the difference between regressions it is necessary 
first to test (or assume) that the regression coefficients are not significantly 
different. The comparison of two regressions is consequently carried out 
in three steps: 


I The residual mean squares in the regressions are compared using the 
variance-ratio test to see whether the variations about the lines are 
comparable. In making this test it should be remembered that if the larger 
variance is divided by the smaller, the percentage derived from the variance- 
ratio table should be multiplied by two. If the two residual mean squares 
are comparable they may then be pooled. 


2 The regression coefficients should then be compared using the ¢ or 
variance-ratio test in the manner described above. If they are not 
significantly different the joint regression coefficient may be used. 


3 The distance between the lines should be tested to see if it is significantly 
different from zero. The equations of the lines may be denoted by 


y=F+b(x-¥) 
y¥=V+b(x-¥) 


and 


where x, y and x’, y’ are the means in the two regressions and b is the joint 
regression coefficient. The distance between the two lines is then 


y-y=y-y —-b(-x’) 


and its variance will consist of three portions: 
i the variance of y=a?/n 
ii the variance of y’=c?/m 


iit the variance of b@—¥)=0 @—¥)/ (Jone sum Of Sauares OF) 


the independent variab} 
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Spee Supplemented diet 
as a ol » Supplemented ae 
2 (x xy +2 (x xy ° Ree ael 
The variance of the distance between the 
lines is thus Ss 
nm S@—xP + R(x" —x) s 
—_oli,t see | 
aad LF Tim * X (x— xy +3 (x’—x’P 





375 400 ¥25  Y5O $75 
Weaning weight 


: : Figure 34. Graph. of heart 
distance between the two lines may be woah pots against vers 

: weight for mice on two different 
estimated and tested to see whether diets 


Consequently the standard error of the 


it is significantly different from zero. 


An example will serve to illustrate this whole procedure. 


Figure 34 shows the dependence of heart weight h of mice at six weeks upon their 
hag weight w. The analysis for the 12 mice on the supplemented diet proceeds 
as follows: 


h=1-061 W=44-07 
% (A—-A)? =0-1081 % (h—h) (w—w)=2°303 & (w—w)? =81:95 
b=2'303/81:95 =0:02810 
and the regression line is 
h=1-061 +0-02810 (w —44-07) 


The corresponding analysis of variance is: 


For the 12 mice on the unsupple- 
mented diet the analysis is: 











Regression 
Residual variation 


10 0.0434 0-00434 h’ =0:949 








Total w’ = 43-70 
& (h’ —h’)? =0:0407 & (h’ —h’) (w’ —W)=1- 115 = (w’ ~ w’)? = 62:28 
b’=1°115/62:28 =0-01790 
and the regression line is 
h’ =0°949 + 0:01790 (w’ — 43-70) 
The analysis of variance here is: 

Su Ms. The ratio of the residual mean 
ee er squares here is 0:00434/0-00207= 
Regression 1 0-0200 ae 2'1 and is not significant so that 
Residual variation 10 0-0207 0-00207 ney might be combined. The 

7 erSCC”C#Cé‘(asé«é*pOOidUE:«CeStimate is then (0:0434+ 
hi es oe 0-0207)/20 =0-00320. 





The variance of the difference 
between the two regression coefficients may now be calculated 
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1 1 
81:95 * 62-28 


The difference between the regression coefficients is 0:0102 and its standard error is 
(0:0000904)=0-0095 (with 20 degrees of freedom) so that it is not significant. 


Now add the sums of squares and products from the two analyses to give: 
Overall regression coefficient = (2:303 + 1:115)/(81-95 + 62:28) 


0-00320 (ar35 a8) =0-0000904 





= 3-418 /144:23 
=0-02370 
Sum of squares due to regression=(3°418)? /144:23 
=0:0810 
Df. Sa. Ms. The residual sum of squares has 21 
a ieee ee eR degrees of freedom since it now 
Overall regression 1 0-0810 — includes a degree of freedom 
Residual 21 0-0678 0.00323 corresponding to the difference 
Kine!!! UM e”6 Che between the regression coefficients. 
eeepc pees This may be removed if required 


(it is 0:0647 + 0:0200 — 0:0810 = 
0:0037) but since the difference has already been tested and found insignificant this is 
unnecessary. 


The two fitted regression lines are now: 
h =1:061 + 0:02370 (w — 44-07) 
h’ =0:°949 + 0:02370 (w’ — 43-70) 
The distance between these lines is 
1-061 — 0-949 — 0:02370 (44:07 — 43°70) =0-103 
and its standard error is 


gb 4 OT 45'70)")'] « 9. 
J [ovoosas {3 +; 5 + } | = 20-0232 


with 21 degrees of freedom. The value of ¢ is thus 4:44. From Table V the 
observed distance between the lines would occur by chance less than once in a 
thousand times so that there is a significant difference between the regressions. 


Often it is possible to assume that the residual mean square and regression 
coefficients are not significantly different in which case only the distance 
_between the regression lines need be tested. The next few sections will 
deal with the testing of such differences. 


7.3 Concomitant observations—The distance between two regression 
lines may be tested by an alternative approach. For the example of the last 
section the difference in mean weaning weights between the two groups is 
0:37 and the difference between the mean heart weights is 0:112. The 
regression coefficient indicates that for each unit difference in weaning 
weight there is a difference of 0-02370 in heart weight, so that only 
0-37 x 0-02370=0-009 of the difference in mean heart weights could be 
accounted for by the observed difference in weaning weight. The remainder 
0-103 must be ascribed to other causes. It is this quantity which measures 
the distance between the regression lines. 
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This approach shows that testing the distance between the regression lines 
is equivalent to testing the difference between heart weights when the 
effect of possible differences in weaning weights has been removed. This 
removal allows the difference between the two groups to be specified 
more accurately. The unadjusted difference between the two groups is 
0-112 +0-0336 as compared with the adjusted difference 0-103 + 0-0232. 
The change due to the adjustment is not large but the decrease in the 
standard error is comparable with the effect produced by doubling the 
number of observations i.e. with a reduction of the standard error by a 
factor 1/ /2=0-7. Thus by eliminating the effect of differences in weaning 
weight the comparison between the two groups is made roughly twice as 
accurately. 


It is now seen that the comparison of regression is the same as comparing 
the means of the dependent variables when the effects of changes in the 
independent variables are being eliminated. Usually, as a consequence of 
this elimination, the comparisons between the dependent variables are made 
more accurately. In experimentation this concept is often quite important. 
For instance, in the above example, the dietary comparison is improved by 
eliminating the effects of initial weight differences; in field experimentation 
the comparison of treatments of varieties might be greatly helped if some 
measurement reflecting initial differences in fertility can be used to eliminate 
these differences; or in survey work the accuracy of any comparison might 
be improved by ‘standardizing’ or eliminating uncontrollable factors, such 
as age, which might influence the observations. Supplementary measure- 
ments of this type which may be used to account for some of the variability 
are known as concomitant observations. 


It is not desired to eliminate such variability if the difference which is 
being tested is altered as a result; the concomitant observations should not 
reflect any difference between the groups that are being tested. For example, 
if the economic states of samples of individuals from, say, Bournemouth 
and Brighton are being compared we should not standardize for age since 
the difference in ages of individuals from the two towns represents a real 
difference between the two towns. The effect of standardization for age i.e. 
elimination of age influences, may completely distort or nullify the 
comparison. In the example of the last section, since weaning weights 
cannot reflect dietary differences, the effects of different weaning weights 
may be eliminated and so the accuracy of the dietary comparison can be 
improved. However, the weights at death of these animals could not have 
been used since elimination of the effect of different weights at death would 
also eliminate dietary effects. In consequence, the accuracy of the com- 
parison between the two groups would have been much reduced. 


The above test of the distance between two lines attaches a standard error 
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to the distance, but in order to be able to test simultaneously the distances 
between several lines i.e. the differences between several adjusted means, it 
is necessary to use the structure of the analysis of variance. The appropriate 
analysis will bé given in the next section. 


7.4 Analysis of covariance—To test the differences between two or more 
groups of measurements when they have been adjusted to eliminate the 
effects of other measurements, it is necessary first to carry out analyses of 
variance on each set of measurements. Thus, for the example of section 7.2, 
the analyses of variance are: 





Heart weights Weaning weights 


D.F. S.s. S.s. 
Between diets 1 0:0748 0:80 
Within diets 22 0:1488 144-23 
Total 23 0:2236 145-03 


Now corresponding to each sum of squares in these analyses there will be a 
sum of products of the two measurements and so, in addition, an analysis of 
covariance may be carried out: 






S.p. of heart weights 











D,F. and weaning weights 
Between diets I 0:246 
Within diets 22 3°418 
Total 23 3-664 


The total sum of squares of heart weights when the effects of differences 
in initial weights have been eliminated may now be calculated from 


2236 — (3:664)" _ 6. 
02236 — “2-5 =0-1310 


” 


This has 22 degrees of frecdom. In the same manner the sum of squares 
within diets when the effects of initial differences in weight are eliminated 
may be calculated from 


(3-418)? 


=0-0678 


This value, which was obtained previously, has 21 degrees of freedom. 


The effect of differences in initial weights has been eliminated in both 
of these sums of squares, so that it is likewise eliminated in their difference. 
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This difference may therefore be used to test the dietary effect. The 
completed analysis of variance is thus: 





S.s. of heart wts 







D.f. (weaning wts elim.) M.s. Vr. 
Between diets l 0:0632 0°0632 19°6 
Residual variation 21 0-0678 0:00323 


Total 22 0-1310 





The difference between diets is, as previously*, highly significant and the 
difference between the mean heart weights may be adjusted using the 
regression coefficient 3-418 /144:23=0-02370. 


The use of the analysis of covariance in this manner allows us not only 
to test the differences between several groups simultaneously but also, where 
necessary, to eliminate the effects of other factors. For example, an analysis 
of covariance may be carried out for a randomized block experiment, 
eliminating the effects of blocks before the regressions and subsequent 
adjustments are carried out. The following examples will demonstrate 
various applications of covariance analysis. 


_a An experiment to compare the total bone ash weights a of rats raised upon two 
Aas a diets gave the following analyses for the bone ash weights and weaning 
weights w: 








S.p. 
D.f. S.s. fora foraandw S.s. forw 
Diets 1 7,875 — 2,175 601 
Residual 107 363,267 66,909 65,958 
Total 108 371,142 64.733 66,559 


The residual mean square for a is 3,395, and the variance ratio 2°32 testing the 
difference between the diets is not significant. However, it is apparent that a large 
portion (66,909)? /66,559 =67,261 of the residual variation can be accounted for by 
differences in the weaning weights of the animals so that this might be eliminated 
leaving a residual sum of squares of 363,267 —67,261=296,006. Correspondingly, 
removal of the effects of differences in weaning weights reduces the total sum of 
squares to 

(64,733)? 
66,559 


The completed analysis of variance is thus: 


371,142 — 


= 308,185 











M.s. 


1 12,179 12,179 4.40 
106 296,006 2,766 


308,185 


S.s. fora 


Diets 
Residual 


Total 





The variance ratio would occur less than once in twenty times by chance so that 
it may be concluded that there is evidence of a real difference between the diets. 


* As usual the variance ratio obtained in the analysis of variance is the square of the value of ¢ obtained 
directly. Thus (4.44)? = 19.7, the difference being due to rounding off errors. 
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The analysis may now be completed by adjusting the means. The unadjusted means 
are first calculated: 











Diet 


Bone ash weight 
Weaning weights 






Diet 


Bone ash weight 


Each unit difference in weaning weight 
makes an average difference of 66,909/ 
65,958 = 1:014 in bone ash weight. The 
bone ash weights may thus be adjusted 
to a common mean of, say, 210 to give 
the following means: 





The standard error of the difference may, if required, be calculated as above. 
b As a second example consider the following sets of weights of chickens at 


two and six weeks of age. 


These are divided into four groups according to sex 


and according to the diet received by the hens. 


Hens’ diet 








Sex of chicken 
Age in weeks 


Weight 












NRE ee ee RC 


Groups 
Residual 





Total 







Normal Deficient 





? 3 ? 

2 6 2 6 2 6 
69 4u7.—|~—Oo 346 67 379 
78 439 15 388 69 397 
82 480 78 469 77 402 


88 499 83 406 


78 398 
1835. | 


ow cere 














Two weeks Six weeks 
D.f. S.s. M:s. S.s. M.s. 
3 120 “40 ——«3,S42sst«i SG 
12 756 63 14,992 1,249 
15 876 28,534 


At two weeks there is apparently no difference between the groups, but at six weeks 
the difference is just significant at the 5 per cent level. An analysis of covariance 


might therefore be carried out: 











Groups 
Residual 


Total 


12 2,292 





Groups 
Residual 


Total 










Hens’ diet 
Sex 





Weight at two weeks 
, Weight at six weeks 
Adjusted 6-week weight 


The weight at two weeks accounts for a significant 
portion (2,292//756=6,949 of the residual variation 
so that the variation due to differences in initial weight 
may be removed. This gives the final analysis of 
variance: : 


S.s. 
3 12,027 4,009 5-48 


il 8.043 731 


20,070 





Deficient 


3 
73-00 79-25 77-00 72-75 
453-00 458-75 402-25 394-00 
459-06 445-87 396-19 400.82 
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The difference between the groups can be attributed almost completely to the 
difference between the chickens from hens raised on the normal and deficient diets. 
Any particular comparison may be tested as previously. For example, tf chickens 
from the normal hens are: compared with those from the deficient hens we get: 


Hens’ diet Normal Deficient 
Weight at two weeks 76-12 74-88 


Weight at six weeks 455-88 398.12 
Adjusted 6-week weight 452.47 398-50 





The standard error of the difference between these adjusted means is 


, (16:12—74-88)? te | 
J [31 {5 +3 eer = +13-57 


with 11 degrees of freedom and the value of ¢ is 3-98. This is significant at the 
1 per cent level. 


This example is unusual in that the concomitant observation, weight at two weeks, 
is observed after the treatment, hens’ diet, is applied. Normally this would not be so. 
Here, it would be a misleading procedure to remove the effect of 2-week weight if it 
vee not known that the deficiency in hens’ diet would affect the chickens only after 
a few weeks. 


The same result could have been achieved in the last example by using 
the component corresponding to the comparison of the normal and deficient 
diets in the analysis of variance and covariance. In the subsequent 
calculation the total sums of squares and products would have been replaced 
by the residual sums of squares and products plus this component. Similarly, 
if several components had to be tested they should be added to the residuals 
in turn and cach corrected by a regression before the ‘ corrected ’ residual is 
subtracted. 


In general, since tables of means are usually required, it is often easier to 
carry out a combined test, to calculate approximate standard errors for the 
tables of means and, subsequently, to calculate exact standard errors for 
large or suggestive differences. 

Approximate standard errors may be calculated easily if the effect of the 
correction is ignored. Thus, for example, an approximate standard error 
for the difference between the means of the two groups tested above is 


given by 
J [731 ( + +) | = +13-52 


The difference between this and the exact value is of no practical importance 
but it should be noted that the corrections here were not very large. 
For the original four groups, the standard error of a difference is given 


approximately by 
AJ [731 (1 +4)]=+19:12 


From this value it is apparent that only the difference in hens’ diet is of 
importance in this experiment. 
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It must be also noted that, since a term is omitted in calculating the 
approximate standard error, the true value is always underestimated. In 
consequence, any difference that is not significant using the approximate 
value cannot be significant with the exact value. The converse is not true 
and exact estimates of the standard errors should be made for differences 
which are not very highly significant. 


7.5 Use of analysis of covariance in estimation of associations—The 
analysis of covariance may be used to estimate the correlation between two 
variables or the dependence of one variable upon another when the effects of 
other quantities have been removed. Thus, if a regression has been carried 
out another variable may be introduced and tested for significance by the 
analysis of covariance. Alternatively, the analysis of variance may be used 
to eliminate differences between groups into which the data may be sorted, 
and the correlation tested with another variable using analysis of covariance. 


The following example will demonstrate how this may be done. The 
data given below show the variations in numbers of deaths and mean 
quarterly temperatures in Scotland during the years 1943-47. 


Deaths in Thousands, d 






























Quarter \ Year 1943 1944 1945 1946 
First 17:7 18-0 18°7 19-7 212 95:3 
Second 15-9 15-3 15:4 15:2 15-7 77°5 
Third 14:2 14-7 13-1 13°6 13-4 69-0 
Fourth 18:9 16°6 15°5 16°1 15°9 83-0 
Total 66°7 62°7 







Quarter \ Year 1943 









First 42:1 40:9 198-7 
Second 51:2 50°5 50°8 50°5 50°8 253°8 
Third 55°5 566 57:9 56°4 58:7 285-1 
Fourth 44:5 42°5 45°7 43:5 44:5 220°7 





Total (193-3 195-2 1906 





190-5 





There is a strong scasonal fluctuation in both sets of figures. However this 
does not necessarily mean that the numbers of deaths are influenced by 
temperature since both may be independently subject to seasonal 
fluctuations. Seasonal differences might therefore be eliminated before 
testing this dependence. Also to eliminate any small changes in the structure 
arid size of the population during this period differences between years may 
also be eliminated before carrying out this calculation. The analyses of 
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variance and covariance for this purpose are: 





S.p. 
D.,f. S.s. ford fordandt S.s. fort 
Years 4 2°49 — 2°00 6°62 
Quarters 3 72°92 —243°67 860°39 
Residual 12 14°84 — 15-97 39-62 


Total 90°25 —261:64 90663 





It is seen that temperature accounts for (— 15-97)?/39:62=6-44 of the 
residual sum of squares and that this regression gives a variance ratio of 
8:43 which is significant at the 5 per cent level. The regression coefficient 
— 0-403 indicates that for each degree fall in mean quarterly temperature 
there are on average 403 more deaths in Scotland. 

The analysis of covariance may now be used to test whether the differences 
in .the quarterly numbers of deaths may be completely ascribed to 
temperature differences. Either the mean quarterly death rates may be. 
corrected to comparable temperatures or the significance of differences may 
be tested after temperature differences have been removed. If the latter 
method is' adopted residual + quarters is calculated first in each analysis: 








S.p. for 
D+F. S.s. ford dandt S.s. fort 
Residual + quarters 15 87:76 —259°64 900:01 
The regression here accounts for a sum of squares (— 259-64)?/900-01 = 74-90 
so that the analysis of variance testing the differences between quarters when 
temperature effects have been eliminated is: 





S.s. M:s. Vr. 
3 4:46 1-487 1:946. 






Quarters 
Residual 11 14:°84— 6-44= 8:40 0:764 
Residual + quarters 87:76 — 74:90 = 12°86 





As large differences between quarters as these would occur more than once 
in ten times by pure chance so that evidently the differences between the 
mean quarterly deaths can be accounted for by temperature changes. If, in 
addition, these means are corrected to a mean quarterly temperature of 50°F 
the following values are obtained: 





First Second Third Fourth 
14:9 15'8 16°6 14:2 
+0°55 


Quarter 









Adjusted mean 


Approximate standard 
error of differences 
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The approximate standard error, here, is greatly underestimated owing to 
the large corrections involved. Exact estimates of the standard errors would 
be requited for testing differences between the second and third quarters on 
the one hand and first and fourth quarters on the other. 


7.6 Regression of group means—In the example of the last section the 
dependence of the number of deaths upon the temperature was estimated 
by eliminating the effects of seasons and years. However, this dependence 
might alternatively have been estimated using the quarterly means, but such 
a procedure would give an incorrect impression of the effect of temperature 
if there existed a difference in quarterly death rates independent of 
temperature. Any difference between the regression based upon the 
quarterly means and that based upon the residuals would thus be indicative 
of a real difference, independent of temperature, between the quarters. 


In this example the regression coefficient based upon quarterly means is 
— 243-67 / 860-39 = —0:283. This accounts for 69-01 of the sum of squares 
of the quarters leaving a portion 3-91 with 2 degrees of freedom when the 
effect of temperature has been eliminated. This value might be compared with 
the 4:46 with 3 degrees of freedom obtained using the residual regression. 
The difference, evidently, is due to the difference between the regressions 
calculated from the seasonal means and from the residual. The sum of 
squares due to the difference between quarters may thus be broken into two 
parts, one of which tests the difference between the two regressions, in the 
following manner: 





D. S.s. M.s. 
Difference between regressions 1 0°55 0°550 
Quarters, adjusted by quarters regression 2 3-91 1:955 
Quarters, adjusted by residual regression 3 4°46 — 


Both of these components test, of course, an effect of quarters. 


An alternative, and useful, method of regarding this analysis is provided 
by considering the adjusted means of the last section together with the 
temperature means: 











Quarter First Second Third Fourth 
Adjusted mean No. of deaths 14:9 15-8 16°6 14:2 
Mean temperature 39°7 50°8 57:0 44:1 


Apparently the adjusted mean number of deaths increases with temperature, 
indicating that there may be some additional effect of temperature between 
seasons which does not occur within seasons. It is this apparent trend of 
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the adjusted means with temperature which is tested by the single degree of 
freedom, 0-55. Since the residual mean square is 0-764 the effect is far from 
significant. 


This same form of analysis may also be employed to test the difference 
between the regressions calculated from the variation within any set of 
groups and from the variation between the group means. Usually we are 
not specifically interested in this difference and the overall sum of squares 
for the adjusted group means (the 4:46 above) should be used to test the 
difference between groups. On some occasions, however, the changes in 
these adjusted means with the concomitant means are of interest and then 
the single degree of freedom testing this may be isolated as above. 


SUMMARY OF PP 133 TO 146 


The procedure for testing the difference between two or more regressions 
using the analysis of variance has been given. It has been demonstrated, 
using the analysis of covariance how it is possible to eliminate the variation 
ascribable to concomitant observations and hence to improve the accuracy 
of the comparisons that are being tested. 


The use of the analysis of covariance in estimating and testing the 
associations between different variables after the elimination of the effects of 
other quantities has been illustrated. Finally, it has also been shown how 
the analysis of covariance may be used to compare regressions calculated 
within and between groups. 


EXAMPLES 


63 Using the data of example 62 calculate the following analyses of variance and 
covariance and use them to show that even when the effect of height has been 
eliminated, weight is still correlated with metabolic rate: 







S.p. for 
D.f. S.s. form mand w S.s. for w 


Regression on h 1 1,779,972 88,746* 4,425 
Residual 219 4,509,088 288,577 22,277 
Total 220 6,289,060 377,323 26,702 


This gives yet another approach to the partial correlation coefficient. 


*Since the sums of squares due to the regressions in the two analyses of variance are 
[3 a—h) Gn—m) J®/5 h-hh)? 
and = - 2 
[3 a—h) (w—w) J? 1/3 (h—-f)? 
the sum of products in the analysis of covariance is correspondingly 
[3 (h-hh) (n-m) 1] 1S h—-h) (w-w) ] 
= a—h)? 
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64 For the data of example b in section 7.4 show that the differences between 
the regression coefficients for the four dietary groups are insignificant using the 
analysis of variance: 









Overall regression 1 

Difference between regressions 3 1,547 §15-7 0-62 
Sum of individual regressions 4 8,496 — —— 
Residual 8 6,496 812-0 





Total within groups 


65 The mean biacromial breadths b of two groups of 200 boys and 200 girls 
aged between 6 and 11 years were 27:32 and 27:41 cm respectively. The mean ages 
a of these two groups were 8:51 and 8:93 years and the corrected total sums of 


squares and products were: 
3 (b—b)?=851-32. = (b—b)(a—G@)=407:29 = & (a)? = 447-42 


Find the average rate of increase in biacromial breadth per year and show that when 
aclusee for age differences biacromial breadth is greater for the boys than for 
the girls. 


66 The results of a uniformity trial u were used in an analysis of covariance with 
the yields y of grain in the following: 











S.p. for 





D.f. S.s. for y y and u S.s. foru 
Blocks 3 111-2 106-5 150.4 
Treatments ed 63-9 18-2 47.2 
Residual 21 132-6 79.2 126-6 





c—- "317-7 203.9 324.2 





Total 
Show that the differences between the treatments are not significant. 


67 The following table gives the total rainfall in inches in Scotland during the 
period 1943-47: 


Quarter \ Year Total 
First 63-3 
Second 56-3 
Third 63-7 
Fourth 72:8 
Total 256-1 





Show that, if differences between years and between quarters are eliminated, the 
correlation of the residuals with the number of deaths, given in section 7.5 is 
0:110, but that if this elimination is not carried out the correlation is 0-114. Neither 
of these values is significant. 


68 Show that the use of the single degree of freedom in the analysis of variance 
to test the difference between the two regression coefficients which may be derived 
using the residuals and the treatment components of the analysis of variance is 
equivalent to the use of a ¢ test in comparing these regression coefficients. 


EXTENDED DEVELOPMENT 


74.7. Analysis of covariance with two or more sets of concomitant 
observations—The analysis of covariance and its applications are not, of 
course, limited to a single set of concomitant observations. If two or more 
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sets are used then multiple regressions have to be calculated instead of 
regressions on single variables. Consequently, analyses of covariance have 
to be calculated for each pair of variables. Apart from these differences 
the procedure in the analysis is unaltered. An example will demonstrate the 
method. 


The following table gives the number of hours of sunshine s in Scotland during 
the years 1943-47: 








Quarter \ Year 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Total 
First 198 181 186 209 202 976 
Second 473 361 480 520 396 2,230 
Third 397 357 377 344 492 1,967 
Fourth 142 146 150 150 158 746 
Total 1,210 1,045 1,193 1,223 1,248 5,919 





If an analysis of covariance is carried out to test whether the numbers of deaths in 
Scotland, given in section 7.5 are correlated with hours of sunshine we get: 









S.p. for 


{ie the eee of ae Tey D.f. dands S.s. for s 

ine accounts for only (—78: 

25,143 = 0°24 of the residual Years 4 35-0 6,424 

variation. This does not however @¥@ters 3 — 3,428.8 318,448 
Residual 12 —78-3 25,143 


rule out the possibility that when 
used in conjunction with the 
mean temperature it might 
contribute significantly to the 

polenta To test this the analysis of covariance for temperature and sunshine is 
calculated: 


Total —3,472-1 350,015 





The regression coefficients for the joint 
regression may now be determined from the 
equations: 





Years 4 1-2 


39-625, + 163:66,= — 15:97 Quarters 3 13,458-9 
163:6b, + 25,1436, = —78°3 Residual 12 163-6 
from which b,;= —0-4010, b2= —0-00051. This Total 19 13,623-7 





accounts for a sum of squares 6°44 in the 
residual, which is exactly the same as was 
accounted for by temperature alone. Evidently what small correlation there is between 
the numbers of deaths and the hours of sunshine can be ascribed to the effect of 
temperature. 

Since the number of hours of sunshine is not significant it should not be included 
in further calculations and the analysis would be completed as previously. However, 
if the contribution from this variable had been significant further regressions with 
the two variables might have been used in place of the regressions with one variate. 
The previous tests could then have been repeated correcting for the effects of both 
mean temperature and hours of sunshine. 


7A.8 Dummy variates—Often it is possible to classify observations 
according to some ordered system which, nevertheless, is incapable of exact 
measurement. Thus a response might be classified as very good, good, 
fair, poor or very poor or according to a 5-point scale 4, 3, 2, 1 or 0. The 
latter use of numbers to denote the classifications implies an equidistant 
ordering which may not be exactly realized in practice but which is useful 
for the purposes of analysis. Thus, in Figure 25 on p 105, the classification 
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of degree of concentration according to a 5-point scale allows the average 
increase in intelligence quotient for different degrees of concentration to be 
estimated using the regression technique. In the same manner, it is often 
useful when data are classified into two groups to assign the value 0 to one 
group and 1 to the other. The average increase here is simply the difference 
between the groups, but it is convenient to be able to test this using the 
regression technique. Such assigned values are called dummy variates since 
they do not represent any actual measurement but only the ordered 
classification of the data into two or more groups. 


Two examples will demonstrate the use of dummy variates in 
experimentation : 





Total 





E 39.32 A 33-71 F 41.49 C 30-68 B 40.41 D 38-46 


224-07 

C 35.22 E 28-09 B 31-55 F 19.66 D 23.77 A 15-56 153-85 

F 27.01 C 41.49 D 28.95 B 28.09 A-—— E 28.95 154.49 

B 41.92 F 30-03 A 15-56 D 31-11 E 30-03 C 3i-1t 179-76 

D 39-32 B 42.57 E 37-81 A 21-82 C 21-82 F 25.93 189.27 

A 18.58 D 42.57 C 38-89 E 29.60 F 32.19 B 33.27 195-10 
Total 201-37 218-46 194.25 160-96 148.22 173.28 1,096.54 





Overall mean = 30-459 





Treatment totals 


ee eee AE A ann a ee ee rer ae 


A B Cc D E F 
105.23 217-81 199.21 204-18 193.80 176-31 








a The above table gives the hay yields in cwt/acre testing the effects of 6 different 
fertilizer dressings in a 6x6 Latin square. Unfortunately an accident destroyed the 
yield of one of the plots so that, although this plot gave a yield of hay, its magnitude 
was not known. This situation is not uncommon in experimentation and it presents 
a difficulty in the analysis. 

If the missing plot yield is ignored and the experiment analysed as if the yield had 
been zero, the resulting analysis of variance is: 







Columns 


Treatments 5 1.355.4 271-1 10-8 
Residual 20 500-7 25-03 
Total 


However, this analysis is incorrect in that the difference between the variates is 


increased and changed by the missing observation, while the unaccountable variation 
is also swollen. 


To overcome this difficulty a dummy variate is introduced taking a value one for 
the missing observation and zero for all other observations. If an analysis of 
covariance is now carried out on the dummy variate it is possible to determine how 
much of the residual variation is due to the missing observation and, consequently, 
to correct and test the differences between treatments. This analysis is easily carried 
out since the majority of the values taken by the dummy variate are zero. Thus 
the’sum of products for rows is 154-49/6— 30-459 = — 4-711, with corresponding values 
for the columns and treatments sums of products. The sums of squares are equally 
easily calculated. Thus the total sum of squares is 12—17/36=0-97222 and the sum 
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of squares ee rows is 12/6—12/36=0:°13889. The analyses of variance and covariance 


for the dummy variate are thus: 


The regression’ coefficient is 

= —7:071/0°55555 = — 12°73 and 
this gives the amount by which 
the missing plot must be adjusted. 
Thus the estimated yield of the 
missing plot is 12:73 cwt/acre 
and the estimated mean yield for 
treatment A is (105-23 + 12:73)/6 





S.p. for S.s. for 

D.f. dummy variate dummy variate 
Rows 5 -- 4-711 0-13889 
Columns 5 - §.756 0.13889 
Treatments 5 ~ 12.921 0-13889 
Residual 20 ~ 7.071 0.55555 
Total 35 — 30.459 0.97222 





= 19-66. The regression accounts 

for (—7:071)?/0°55555=90:0 of the residual sum of squares leaving 410-7 with 19 
degrees of freedom. To test the significance of the difference between treatments it is 
necessary to add the treatments sum of squares and products to the residual giving: 









p. for §.s. for 
D.f. S.5. dummy variate dummy variate 
Treatments +-residual 25 1,856.1 — 19.992 0.69444 





When the correction for the missing plot is carried out, the treatments + residual sum 
of squares is reduced to 1,856-1—(— 19-992)?/(0- 69444) = 1, 282°6 and the analysis of 
variance testing the effect of treatments is: 








D.f. S.S. M.s. Vr. 
Treatments 5 871.9 174.38 8.07 
Residual 19 410.7 21-62 
; Treatments 4-residual 24 1 282 6 





The difference between treatments is highly significant so that a table of treatment 
means may be constructed: 





-_ a 


es ERI i ah ae OE ee 
A B C D E F 
19.66 36-30 33-20 34.03 32-30 29.38 








The standard errors of the differences between means are calculated as usual if we 
note that the mean A is corrected by 3b. This gives: 
Standard error of the difference between A and any other treatment 


- ree Oat | 
= J | 21-62 | pe eo 0°55555 
= +2°88 
Standard error of any other difference 


Say [ 21-62 lz + <t | 


= +2°68 
Obviously treatment A has given significantly lower yields than the other treatments. 
The only other significant comparison is between treatments B and F 








Totals Treatment Totals 

“C1s-41. G 15-33. D 14-79 A 48-91 

B 11-21 115.68 <A 23-44 136.59 B 32.72 

H 13-60 £12.41 F 15.02 C 41-60 

Blocks 115-40 D 11-94 H 22.25 D 38-91 
G11-16 F 13-16 C 19.27 139.75 E 47.34 

B 10.67 A 16.29 E 19.61 F 37.48 

F 9.30 H 13-90 G 13.52 G 40-01 

Bt0-84 E 15.32 TI 23.06 114.52 H 49.75 

A 9.18 C 7.22 D 12.18 I 54.14 

Column Totals 106-47 121-25 163-14 390-86 Total 390-86 
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b_ The previous table gives the lay-out of a randomized block experiment to test the 
effects of nine treatment combinations of lime and phosphate on the grain yield of 
an oats crop. Thus A, B, C; D, E, F; and G, H, I each represent different lime 
treatments, while A, D, G; B, E, H; and C, F, I each represent different phosphate 
treatments. The analysis of variance for the yields y of this experiment is: 





} S.s. for y 

Lime 2 30.90 15.45 0-89 
Phosphate 2 0-65 0.32 0-02 
Lime x phosphate 4 96.97 24-24 1-40 
Treatments 8 128.52 16-07 eas 
Blocks 2 41-99 — —— 
Residual 16 277-71 17-36 

Total 26 448.22 





The residual mean square in this experiment is very large; the coefficient of variation 
is 29 per cent compared with the usual 10 to 15 per cent for agricultural experiments. 
An examination of the plan shows that a large fertility trend has occurred across 
the field; the third column giving, very high yields compared with the first. It is 
this trend which accounts for the size of the residual mean square. 


The sum of squares due to columns cannot be directly removed since it is not 
orthogonal to the treatment sum of squares. To achieve orthogonality each treatment 
would have to occur once in each column, but treatment B occurs three times in the 
first column and not at all in the second and third columns. Two dummy variates might 
be introduced: d, which takes the value 1 for the first column and zcro elsewhere 
and d, which takes the value 1 for the second column and zero elsewhere. The 
dummy variates di and d2 thus measure the differences between the first two columns 
and the third column. The analyses of variance and covariance are then: 













S.p. for S.p. for S.s. S.p. for S.s. 
_B. 1: y and d, y and a, for d, d, and d, for d, 


—_ ee at met at rcs ee ee, 


-—0-11 0-06 0-89 — 0-44 0-22 


Lime 2 

Phosphate 2 — 0-22 0-00 0-22 0-00 0.00 
Lime x phosphate 4 - 6-61 4.81 0-89 —0-56 0.45 
Treatments 8 — 6-94 4.87 2-00 —- 1-00 0-67 
Blocks 2 0-00 0.00 0-00 0-00 0.00 
Residual 16 — 16-88 — 13.91 4.00 — 2-00 me 33 


Total — 23-82 





and the regression equations are: 
4:00b, —2:00b, = — 16°88 


—2:00b, + 5°33b,= — 13°91 
from which we get: 
b,=— 6801 b,=— 5:162 


Thus the plot yields in the first two columns are on average 6°80 and 5:16 less hee 
the plot yields in the third column. The reduction in the residual sum of squares 
due to this regression is 186-60 and is highly significant. The treatment means may 
now be adjusted and any particular comparisons tested using the covariance technique. 
Thus to test the differences between the lime treatments, the lime sums of squares 
and products must be added to the residuals, and the regression equations to be 
solved are then: 


4°89b, —2°44b, = — 16°99 
* —2°44b, + 5°55b, = — 13°85 
i.e. 


:=— 6046 b,=— 5:154 
13] 
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This regression accounts for a sum of squares 174-10 so that the analysis of variance 
testing the lime treatments is: 








S.s. M.s. Vr. 
Lime 2 43-40 21-70 3-57 
Residual 15 277-71 —186-60= 91-11 6-074 
Lime +residual 17 308-61 — 174-10 = 134.51 





This variance ratio would occur slightly more than once in twenty times by pure 
chance so that we could not conclude that the difference between the lime treatments 
is significant. 


74.9 Non-orthogonality—When two effects are not orthogonal they 
cannot be tested simultaneously by the usual analysis of variance approach 
since there is a danger that one effect may be reflected in the other. 
Example b of the previous section provides an illustration of two effects 
which are not orthogonal and it also demonstrates how their significance 
might be tested. As a further example consider the following figures of 
daily calorie consumptions in families of five: 

























Town Country 


































Working Unemployed Working Unemployed 

11:9 12:1 15°4 11°8 

12°2 11:3 16:0 16°2 

15-7 13-4 14-2 13-2 

14-0 14-1 16:0 15-1 
Calorie 13-3 13-7 17°7 
. 11-4 118 15-4 
consumption 13-4 121 15:4 
17°1 16°5 
15:1 19°6 
20°5 
19-8 

Total 186°5 455-4 





17:0 


If the mean consumption of unemployed is compared with that of working 
families this reflects in part a difference between town and country since 
there is a higher proportion of unemployed in the town. In the same 
manner, if the mean calorie consumption is compared between town and 
country this reflects in part the difference between unemployed and working 
families. The two effects are not orthogonal. In consequence, both 
components cannot be separated in the analysis of variance since they will 
not be independent. 


Here again the analysis of covariance may be used. If a dummy variate 
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d is used, which takes a value 1 for the unemployed families and 0 for the 
others, an analysis of covariance may be calculated: 





S.p. for 
Df. S.s. force candd S.s. ford 
Town versus country ] 65:08 —3-835 0°2259 
Residual 29 121-57 —12:959 6°8709 
Total 30 186°65 — 16°794 7:0968 


The regression coefficient b is — 1-886 and this gives the average amount 
less than the working families received by the unemployed families. This 
regression accounts for 24°44 of the residual variability and is highly 
significant. To test whether the comparison between town and country is 
still significant when the effect of unemployment is removed, the analysis 
must be completed as usual: 








Df. S.s. M:.s. Vr. 
Town versus country 1 49°78 49:78 14-3 
Residual 28 97°13 3-469 
Total 29 146°91 
Mean difference between country andtown =16:19— 13-29 
= 2°90 
Mean difference between proportions unemployed in country and town 
=0°267 — 0°438 
= —-0°171 


Mean difference between country and town, adjusted for differences in unemployment 
= 2:90+0°171 x 1:886 
=3:22 

Standard error of adjusted difference 


=v [34 (36 + a5 + Samo} | 





= +0°680 
Mean difference between working and unemployed adjusted for differences in locality 
= 1-886 
3-469 
Standard error of adjusted difference = me (a9 68709 
= +0°711 


Here the effect of the non-orthogonality is not very large, but a greater 
inequality in the proportions of unemployed families in town and country 
might have produced an appreciable effect. 

Two points should be noted. First, if the comparisons are non-orthogonal 
and each has several degrees of freedom then several dummy variates are 
needed. Usually it will be easier to adjust for the comparison with the lower 
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number of degrees of freedom. Secondly, this type of adjustment using 
dummy variates assumes that the interactions are zero. For example, in 
adjusting for the effect of unemployment in this example it was assumed 
that it has equal effects in town and country. If this is not so, the 
comparison between town and country is different for the working and 
unemployed families. The correct procedure here is to use the means of 
each group in making any further comparisons. How this may be done 
will be considered in the next section. It should, however, be noted that 
it is now easy to test whether the interaction is significant. 


The sum of squares due to the four groups is 


1 -1/2 -5\2 . -2)\2 -A\2 
CAT 4, CRON, 8ESY 5 C637 _ O55-O" _94°56 


Of this, the comparison of town with country accounts for a sum of squares 
65:08, and the comparison of unemployed with working families accounts 
for an additional sum of squares of 24-44. The remainder 94:56 — 65-08 — 
24:44=5:04 must be attributed to the interaction of these comparisons. 
This may. be tested using the analysis of variance: 









Town versus country 19-08 
Extra variation due to comparison 


unemployed versus workers 1 24°44 24°44 4°85 
Interaction 1 5:04 5:04 1-48 
Groups 3 94:56 — — 
Residual 27 92:09 3:411 





30. 





Total 186°65 


The interaction, here, is insignificant and no further analysis is necessary. 


74.10 Non-orthogonal comparisons when interaction exists—It has been 
pointed out in the previous section that if interaction exists the group means 
have to be considered. The existence of interaction implies, in fact, the 
existence of the main effects. Thus, if there had been an interaction in the 
example of the last section this would imply that the difference between 
working and unemployed families was not the same in town and country 
and a fortiori that a difference between working and unemployed families 
exists. There would thus seem to be little point in testing the main effects 
if interaction exists. The average effect may however be considered to 
determine whether it is significantly different from zero. Alternatively, the 
comparisons which have the smallest errors may be determined. 
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As an example consider the data given in the following table. This gives 
the lengths of Plantago maritima found in two habitats and classified 








according to two growth forms: ’ 
Habitat Length on cliff cm Length on salt marsh cm 
Growth habit I 2 1 2 
11-0 13:0 28:0 45:0 
13-0 12:0 23-0 46:0 
15-0 15:0 28:0 33-0 
10-0 13-0 17-0 28:0 
10:0 14:0 25:0 33-0 
22:0 12:0 15:0 32:0 
12:0 15:0 22:0 
11:5 18:0 19:0 
| 6°5 15:0 28:0 
17-0 27:0 
10°5 26:0 
17:0 
25:0 
17:0 
17°5 
Total 111-0 154°5 334'5 217:0 
Mean 12:33 14-05 22°30 36°17 


The means indicate that there is probably a significant interaction between 
growth habit and habitat. The mean difference between salt marsh and 
cliff for growth form / is 9-97 as compared with 22°12 for growth form 2. 
The interaction might therefore be estimated as } (22:12—9-97)=6-08. To 
estimate the standard error of this value an analysis of variance using the 
four groups is calculated : 





7 Df. S.s. M:s. Vr. 
Groups 3 2,566:32 855°44 39-7 
Residual 37 797: 46 21°553 
Total 40 3,363°78 


The standard error of the estimated interaction is thus 


I i ores s+ |= . 
sf [255313 +G tis te — + 1-532 


The interaction is therefore nearly four times its standard error and 1s 
consequently highly significant. The average difference between the salt 
marsh and cliff is 4 (22:12 + 9:97)= 16:04 and the average difference between 
growth habits J and 2 is 4(1:72+13-87)=7:80. The standard errors of 
both of these values is also + 1°532. 
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Alternatively these averages may be weighted so as to get as small a 
standard error as possible. The variance of the difference 22:12 is 
20 


21-553 € ‘ n) =21:553x 5 


and the variance of the difference 9:97 is 


553 ( ) = 21-553 x 
21-553(4 +4) -21-553x 4 
Using the method of weighting employed in section 34.11 the weighted 
combination 


99 30 5.97) | (2 4 32) <6 
> x 22:12-+ 5 ? x997) | (5 +) =16-48 


has a standard error 


J [20 553 | (3 +>)] = 41-528 


The difference between this value and that obtained previously is not very 
large since the numbers in each group are not very different. If, however, 
the numbers had differed greatly, the standard error by this approach might 
have been appreciably less than that obtained by the above approach. 

It might be asked why the standard error should be minimized. The 
answer to this is that if the standard error is minimized the observations 
are used to their fullest extent in estimating the effect and, in consequence, 
the value which is obtained is more representative of the difference than any 
other estimate. Thus, in this example, if pairs of plants are selected at 
random and the average difference calculated between pairs which have the 
same growth habit, but arise from different habitats, the resulting value is 
16:48. This assumes that the original sample was, in fact, random or 
representative of the areas sampled but, with this assumption, it can be 
seen that the latter method of estimating the mean difference between 
habitats is at least as meaningful as the former. 


The general method of combining a series of differences proceeds along 
the same lines as those above. However the amount of work and possible 
wastage of data involved with non-orthogonal data make orthogonality a 
desirable property in experimentation and where some control can be 
exercised over the observations that are taken the desirability of 
orthogonality should always be borne in mind. 


74.11 Discriminant functions—In using dummy variates in the calcula- 
tion of regressions and analyses of covariance these have so far been used 
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as the independent variables. Since the error in the dependent variable 
is considered in estimating the regression the use of a dummy variate 
in this manner is quite valid. If, however, the dummy variate is used as a 
dependent variable, the use of regression methods might be criticized on the 
ground that it is no longer subject to error or unaccountable variation. 
Fortunately, provided the independent variables are subject to error or 
unaccountable variation, the same effect is achieved and the regression 
method may be used. If, however, both dependent and independent 
variables are dummy then the regression or covariance method is no longer 
valid and alternative tests, such as chi-squared, should be used. Even so 
these methods are still approximately valid if sufficient observations are 
taken. See example 72 for an illustration of this approximate validity. 


To demonstrate the use of a dummy variate as the dependent variable in 
a regression, consider the data plotted in Figure 35. This shows the 
reactions of two groups of 
mice to single and double 
doses of a drug. These 
reactions were measured by 
two observations: the length of 
time ¢ before the dose ceased 
to have any effect (actually the 
» Single dose * logarithm of the number of 
o Double dose days) and the logarithm of the 
weight increase w during this 
time. The difference between 





0-40 060 0-60 100 120 +140 160 the values of ¢ for the two 
Cs doses was 0:184+0-088 while 
Figure 35. Plot of weight increases the difference between the 


against response times 


values of w was 0°225 +0-116. 
Neither of these quite attains the 5 per cent level of significance (with 
17 degrees of freedom) but both are highly suggestive. 

It might now be asked whether the use of both measurements simul- 
taneously would lead to a better differentiation between the groups or 
whether a combination of the two measurements would be more sensitive 
to the change in the dose. To determine this, a dummy variate d is 
employed which takes a value 1 for the double dose and 0 for the single 
dose. A regression of d on ¢ and w will then give the combination of these 
measurements which is most sensitive to changes in the dose level. The 
regression coefficients, here, may be calculated from: 


’ 0-:7846 b, + 0:2170 b,, =0-°8732 
0-:2170 b, + 1-3289 b,, = 1:0658 
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where 
= (t—1)?=0:7846 X(t—-f)(w—w)=0-:2170 3X (w—w)?=0-8732 
= (t—t)(d—d)=0-8732 3% (w—w) (d—d)=1-0658 
These equations give: 
b,=0-9333 b,=0°6496 


and D=0-9333 t+0-6496 w is thus the estimate of the most sensitive linear 
combination of ¢ and w to changes in the dose. The constant in the 
regression equation may be ignored since this does not alter the difference 
between the groups. This combination is known as a discriminant function 
since it discriminates between the two groups receiving the single and double 
doses. The mean value of D for all the animals is 1-625. 


‘Figure 36 shows the straight lines: 
0:9333 t+0:6496 w= 1-625 


0:9333 t+0:6496 w= 1-474 
0:9333 t+0-6496 w= 1-792 


Points above the first line 
represent a_ greater than 


x Single dose ™ 
o Double dose average response while those 


below represent a less than 
average response. It is seen 
0-40 060 080 100 720 +140 160 that the double dose animals 





¢‘-- 


tend to lie above the line and 
the single dose animals below 
the line. 

The average values of D for the two groups are 1-474 and 1:792. The 
other two lines which are shown dotted in Figure 36 therefore indicate the 
average responses in the two groups. 

To test the significance of the difference between the two groups, the 
analysis of variance testing the regression should be constructed. The sum 
of squares due to the regression is 0-9333 x 0-8732 + 0:6496 x 1:0658 = 1:5073 
and the analysis of variance is: 


Figure 36. Discriminant function fitted 
to data of Figure 35 


Df. S.S. M.s. Vr. 
Regression 2 1°5073 0°7536 3°73 
Residual 16 3°2295 0:2018 
Total 18 4:7368 
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This variance ratio is significant at the 5 per cent level so that it may be 
concluded that the difference between the groups is real. 

The significance of any particular variable may be tested in the same 
manner as for a regression. Here, it is of some interest to test whether the 
coefficients of the discriminate function are significantly different. If not, 
then ¢+w might be used i.e. the sum of the logarithms of time and weight 
increases, instead of the more complicated linear function. This can be 
tested by carrying out a regression of d on t+w which, in fact, accounts for 
a sum of squares of 1:4758. The difference 1-5073—1-4758=0-0315, with 
one degree of freedom, tests whether the regression coefficients are 
Significantly different. Evidently, the simple combination t+w is almost 
equally as good as the more complicated discriminant function. 

This technique of deciding what measurements or combinations of 
Measurements are most sensitive to treatment differences is not restricted 
to two groups only. If there are several groups and if a dummy variate can 
be assigned giving their relative order (as in Figure 25) the regression 
technique may be used as above to estimate the discriminant function. Ifa 
dummy variate cannot be assigned, then it is necessary to carry out a more 
complicated analysis to estimate their relative order at the same time. The 
form of this analysis is too lengthy to be described here. The interested 
reader should refer to the works of R. A. FISHER for a detailed account of 
these methods. 


SUMMARY OF PP 147 TO 159 
Application of the analysis of covariance with two or more sets of con- 
comitant observations has been demonstrated. 

It has been shown how, using a dummy variate, it is possible to correct 
for non-orthogonality and, in particular, for missing observations. The 
appropriate tests and estimates have been considered when the data are 
non-orthogonal and interaction also exists. 

Finally, the method of estimating what variables or combinations of 
variables are most sensitive to group differences has been demonstrated. 


EXAMPLES 


69 The kidney weights of rats maintained on four different diets are given in the 
following table: 





Sex\ Diet 
Qe 0-468 0-378 0-580 0-586 
0-469 0.347 0.618 
0-704 0-633 0-351 0-641 
d 0.676 0.787 
’ 0-607 
Total 1-519 2-072 2-443 3-871 
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The analysis of variance testing the difference between the diets is: 










S.s. M.s. 


3 0-0830 0-02767 1-80 
14 0-2151 0-01536 


0-2981 


Diets 
Residual 


Total 





Using a dummy variable taking a value 1 for the males and 0 for the females, show 
that the average difference between the sexes is 0-112 and that this accounts for an 
additional sum of squares of 0°:0518. Prove that this value is not significant. 


Show also that the sum of squares ascribable to the interaction between sex and 
diets is 0-0331 and that it is not significant. 


70 The following table gives the yields in cwt/acre of turnip yields in randomized 
blocks. The experiment, which was of factorial type testing two levels of phosphate 


ang ee methods of application of dung, had two missing plot yields indicated by 
ashes : 






















5 ton/acre 
applied 
separately 


5 ton/acre 
mixed with 
phosphate 


Dung dressing 


Phosphate 
Block \ dressing 
















































40 Ib 80 1b 40 1b 80 Ib Total 
per acre 

1 434 487 492 470 2.717 

2 490 498 489 2,803 

3 = 448 517 2,286 

4 474 485 476 481 2.716 

J 418 480 507 2,193 

Total 1.880 2,394 2,464 12,715 





Show that the estimates of yields for the missing plots are 479-3 in block 3 and 


409°3 in block 5. Show also that the effects of phosphate and dung dressings are 
significant but that their interaction is negligible. 


Construct the following tables of means: 












Dung 
Dressing No dung separately ‘ mixed 
Mean 414.4 460-1 485-8 
Approximate standard 7 
error of differences £ 12.34 
Dressing 40 ib phosphate 80 lb phosphate 
Mean 442.3 464-6 
Approximate standard 
error of differences + 10-08 





Here instead of using the total number of plots on each treatment in calculating the 
approximate standard error it is preferable to use the actual number of plot yields 
excluding the missing plots. Thus a better value for the standard error of the 
difference between the two phosphate treatments is given by 


J [751 (75 + 75) | = +1045 


The value of ¢ for 18 degrees of freedom which is exceeded by pure chance once in 
twenty times is 2-101 so that the 5 per cent level of significance for the difference 
is 21:98. This is just exceeded. 
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71 A Series of observations on the lengths and heights of Plantago maritima gave 
the following figures: 





Growth habit = |—————__—___-________—__—_——___—__ |——-— 











Length Height Length Height 
28-0 8-0 15-0 7-0 
23-0 6-0 7-5 7.4 
28-0 9.7 18-0 8-0 
17-0 3-0 7°5 3-0 
25-0 5-5 15-0 7-8 
15.0 6-0 5-0 0-7 
22-0 2-5 7-0 0.3 
19.0 4.0 14.5 7-5 
28-0 4-6 6-5 0-4 
27-0 3-1 
26-0 4-8 
17-0 2-5 
25-0 3-6 
17-0 2-2 
17-5 5-2 
Total 334.5 70-7 96-0 ~ 42-1 
Mean 22.30 4-71 10-67 4-68 





Show that there is a significant difference between the two growth habits and that 
height contributes significantly to the discrimination of the two groups. 


Show also that length minus height might be used as an index of growth habit. 


_ 72 Aseries of N observations classified in a 2 x 2 table gave the following numbers 
in each of the sub-groups: 


a b at+b 
Cc d c+d 
atc b+d|N 


Using a dummy variate to denote the grouping in either direction show that the 
correlation coefficient between the groupings in the two directions is 
______ad=be 
v¥ [(a + b) (c +d) (a+c) (b+d)] 


Since for N large a correlation coefficient tends to be normally distributed about zero 
mean with variance 1]/N, this implies that 


____N(ad—bc)? m 
(a+ b) (c+d) (a+c)(b+d) 





is distributed as a x*(1). 


This example shows that the use of dummy variates for both dependent and 
independent variables leads to the x? test provided sufficient observations are taken. 
It is, in consequence, a valid procedure provided sufficient observations are taken. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS 
AND NON-NORMAL DISTRIBUTIONS 


8.1 Reusons for transformations—Application of many of the tests 
described in the previous sections depends upon one or more assumptions 
made concernin é observations. The main assumptions 
which are usually made may be listed as follows: 


4 the residuals in the analysis are assumed to be normally distributed 
/ the residual variances in groups to be compared are assumed to be equal 


S 


3 effects are supposed to manifest themselves by a constant increment to 
the observations so that the difference between group means indicates 
such effects 


“4 the means of each group are assumed to be indicative of the true mean. 


These various assumptions are closely interwoven and the negation of 
one or two may imply the negation of another. As an illustration of the 
type of data for which these assumptions may not be true consider the 
)comparison of two sets of large bacterial counts. Here the following 
difficulties are present: 


i A series of counts is not usually normally distributed unless conditions 
are_ uniform. Very high counts often occur more frequently than in the 
normal distribution. For example, a series of counts may easily be 100, 
1,000, 200, 500, 300, 50, 2,000, 400. These are obviously not normally 
distributed. If, however, the logarithms of these numbers are considered : 
2°0, 3-0, 2°3, 2°7, 2:5, 1-7, 3-3, 2:6, these values are more nearly normally 
distributed. 


ti The accuracy of the counts will usually depend upon the size of the 
count. “This » atoup witha mesh comt’of 1000aiay ave @isandard 
deviation of, say, 200. A group with a mean count of 100 will usually 
have a correspondingly smaller standard deviation of, say, 20. The fact 
that the standard deviation is proportional to the mean will tend to make 
unequal the residual variances in groups to be compared. If, however, 
the logarithms of the counts are used a small change in the logarithm causes. 
a proportional change in the count, so that the standard deviation of the 
logarithms of the counts would be independent of the mean of the group. 
The logarithms of the counts might therefore be compared. 


iii A method of treatment or a difference between groups will usually 
manifest itself by a proportional change in bacterial counts. Thus a 
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treatment may tend to reduce counts by one half. The effect here cannot 
be represented by a constant increment. However, it has the effect of 
reducing the logarithms of the counts by log 2 so that the logarithms of 
the counts might be used. 


iv The tendency for very high counts to occur makes the arithmetic 
mean an unsatisfactory index of the level of the whole group. For example, 
the arithmetic mean of the set of counts given in ii is 570 and is determined 
largely by the high count of 2,000. If the mean logarithm is used, this 
takes a value 2:51 corresponding to a count of 320. This is a better index 
of the group as a whole. To emphasize this point further suppose that 
the count of 2,000 had been 4,000 (which is quite possible) then the 
arithmetic mean would have been 820—a highly distorted value—but the 
corresponding figure of 350 from the transformed count would not have 
been so greatly influenced by this single high count. 


It can be seen that each of these difficulties may be overcome by using 
the logarithms of the counts instead of the counts themselves. The counts 
are then said to be transformed using the logarithmic transformation. 


The use of alternative measures in this manner ts not restricted to 
logarithms, and various other measures will be suggested in the following 
sections to ensure that the main assumptions are justified. Unfortunately 
it is not always possible to satisfy all the assumptions at the same time and 
sometimes it is necessary to sacrifice some of them to achieve others. 
Usually it is more important to ensure that conditions i and ii are satisfied 
since the ¢ test and variance-ratio test in the analysis of variance depend 
upon these two assumptions. However, sometimes the other two 


assumptions are of greater importance and these will also be considered 
in the following sections. 


8.2 Transformations to equalize variances—Probably the most common 
type of transformation is that used to equalize variances or to make the 
variation in any group of observations independent of the mean. Usually 
this form of transformation also serves to make the distribution more 
nearly normal so that the ¢ and variance-ratio tests may generally be 
applied without any difficulty. The different types of transformations and 
their effects will be considered in turn. 


I Logarithmic transformation 

As indicated above this is applied when the standard deviation_is 
proportional to the mean. It is particularly useful for index numbers 
i quantities which tend to change proportionally. 
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The following data of tick counts on sheep (unpublished data of W. 
Moore) demonstrate the use of the logarithmic transformation very well. 
The number of ticks was observed weekly on a group of 19 sheep previously 
sprayed with D.D.T. The mean and standard deviations of the tick counts 
were as follows: 

















Week First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Mean 0-11 1:05 0:78 1:84 2°12 
Standard deviation 0°31 1-28 0°81 1:64 1-32 
Week Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 
Mean | 253 244 «4-32 363 7-00 


Standard deviation 2°78 1:82 2°60 3°59 








These results are plotted in 
Figure 37. It is seen that 
the standard deviation 
increases steadily with the 
mean showing that a 
logarithmic transformation 
is required. | However, 
there were several] 
occasions on which zero 
counts were obseryed so 
that the logarithms of these 
values could not be taken. 
To overcome this difficulty 
the logarithm of the count 

f [plus one was used. This 
is quite a common adjust- 
ment when low numbers are observed and it has almost the same effect as 
the straight logarithmic transformation. For the transformed counts the 
means and standard deviations were then: 


Srandard deviation 





Figure 37. Plot of mean weekly tick counts 
against their standard deviations 











Week First Second Fourth 

Mean | 9-030 0-236 0-206 0-386 0-442 
Standard deviation 0:09 0:26 0°20 0°25 0:24 
Week Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 
Mean 0-430 0-485 0'651 0:567 0:807 


Standard deviation 0°33 0:22 0°30 0:30 0°30 
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These figures do not present any systematic change in the standard 
deviation which, with the exception of the first week, is relatively constant 
at about 0:27. The figure for the first week, which results from two sheep 
with a count of 1 and seventeen with a count of 0, must necessarily remain 
low and this week should be isolated in further comparisons. The 
remaining weeks might now be analysed jointly. 


As mentioned above, the 


: logarithmic transformation tends 
: to produce normality in the data 
: at the same time as equalizing 
e? 0-1 2-3 4-5 6-7 8-9 100 1219 4-45 617 Iamszoeiez23 the variances. This is demon- 
E, net strated in Figure 38 which gives 


the histograms of the untrans- 


' formed and transformed counts 
2 for the tenth week. The 
02 04 06 08 10 12 14 untransformed counts have a 
log (t+ Count] decided skewness indicated by 
pe we el ces ee OS. Saceling.. “well 
aeinis above the centre of distribution. 


Although the histogram of the 
transformed counts is slightly irregular it is not nearly as skew as previously 
and the transformed values fall within a fairly narrow range. The deviation 
from normality for these transformed values is not significant. 


II Square root transformation 


It often happens that the standard deviation tends to increase with the 
mean but not proportionally. The most common alternative is that the 
variance increases proportionally with the mean. This usually occurs with 
colony counts* or with low counts of discrete numbers. As an example of 
this transformation, consider the following data of the numbers of deaths 
in litters reared on four different diets. The means and variances (with 
21 d.f.) of the numbers were: 





Variance 





These are plotted in Figure 39. The increase in variance with the mean 
may be represented by a straight line of the type shown so that the square 


* As shown In section 24.9 these follow the Poisson distribution for which the variance is exactly equal 
to the mean. 
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roots of the numbers of deaths might 
be used. If this is done the transformed 
means and variances become: 





I 2 3 4 


1-37 1°65 1:28 1-75 
1:09 1:09 1:03 1:33 


Diet 
Mean 
Variance 






Variance 








The variance is now virtually indepen- 
dent of the mean. 

The difference between the means 
on these diets was not significant so 
that to demonstrate the form of 
distribution the individual figures might be combined. Figure 40 indicates 
the form of the distribution of the untransformed results; it is seen that 
again the transformation reduces the skewness of the distribution and gives 
rise to a near normal form of distribution. 

As ,with the logarithmic transformation 
when small numbers are involved it is better 
to add a constant before carrying out the 





Mean 


Figure 39. Plot of mean and 
variance of deaths on four diets 


Zs 8 


transformation. F. J. ANSCOMBE has shown 9 7 a72349567890N21ND 
e e % 
[Biometrika 35 (1948) 246] that the square &§ Deaths 
root of the number plus 3/8 is the most “ 
suitable form of transformation. 20 
0 
07 29 4 
As a further demonstration of the square VBeaths 


root transformation, consider the following Fivuré go. Hitograns--0} 
(unpublished) data of worm egg counts on untransformed and __ trans- 
sheep taken by G. C. HUNTER. Four worm /0rmed numbers of deaths 
egg counts were taken on each of 144 sheep, so that from each sheep a 
mean square with 3 degrees of freedom could be estimated. The following 
table groups the data according to the mean count from each sheep: 





Grouping Mean count Estimated 
interval in interval variance Df. 
0:00 0-00 0-00 36 
0:25 0:25 0:25 45 
0-50 0°50 0:40 57 
0°75 0°75 1:19 51 
1:00-1°25 1:10 1:28 39 
1:50-1:75 1-61 1:10 60 
2:00-2°75 2°22 2°47 57 
3:00-4:75 3-85 4:35 39 
5:00- 11:06 13-72 : 48 
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The means and variances of this table are plotted in Figure 41. It may be 
seen that the variance increases proportionally with the mean. The 
appropriate transformation is thus the square root. The 3/8 may or may 
not be added before applying the transformation. The following table 
gives the results obtained by both methods: 





Vv (Count) 





Estimated 
Mean variance Mean 
0:00 0:00 0:61 
0:25 0-25 0°75 
0:48 0:35 0-89 
0:57 0:55 0:97 
0:84 0:50 1:14 
1:18 0:26 1:37 
1:34 0°55 1:53 
1:91 0:25 2°01 
3°21 0:27 3°27 





v¥ (Count + 3/8) 
Estimated Df. 
variance 
0:00 36 
0:08 45 
0:12 57 
0:24 51 
0:23 39 
0°15 60 
0:35 57 
0:22 39 
0:26 48 





Both methods yield fairly stable variances, the correction of 3/8 giving a 
more constant variance for means of 1:00 and over. Again, for very low 
means the variance must necessarily remain low. The success of this 


Vorrorce 





Mean 


Figure 41. Plot of means and variances 
‘ of worm egg counts 


transformation in stabilizing the 
variances indicates that the square 
root transformation should be 
used for making comparisons of 
worm egg counts on the same 
Sheep. It docs not, however, 
throw any light upon _ the 
appropriate method of making 
comparisons between different 
sheep since the above variances 
were estimated from counts taken 
on the same animals. 


If it is desired to compare 
counts taken on different sheep, 
the manner in which the variance 
between sheep changes should be 
studied. Here this was done by 
dividing the animals into groups 
of six and estimating the means 
and variances of the total worm 


egg counts in each group. The means were then grouped according to 
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size and the following values were obtained for the standard deviations 
in each group: 





Grouping Mean count ee Df 
interval in interval deviation “ 
0- 1:3 1:0 5 
2. 4°5 4°5 45 
6- 8-0 10-2 35 
10- 18-5 24:1 35 


This table shows a proportional increase in the standard deviation with 
the mean. This indicates that, for comparing counts on different sheep, the 
logarithmic, and not the square root, transformation should be used. This 
demonstrates the need for care in ensuring that the estimated variances 
are applicable to the comparisons which are to be made. 


JMll Sin- J p transformation 
The comparison of percentages should normally be carried out using the x? 
test. However, if an extensive analysis is required this cannot be carried 
out very easily using x’. Thus, for example, if the percentages of diseased 
plants on different field plots were observed it may be desired to eliminate 
block differences before making any comparisons. 

Since observed percentages tend to be normally distributed the possibility 
of carrying out an analysis of variance or f¢ test using these percentages 
might be considered. However, such an analysis is complicated by the 
differing accuracies of the percentages. A low percentage can be 
determined with a greater accuracy than a medium percentage. For 
example, if out of 100 measurements only 1 has a given trait, we may be 
relatively certain that the true percentage lies between 0-1 and 5 per cent. 
However, if SO were observed with the trait the corresponding limits would 
be 40 and 60 per cent. This does not mean that the standard deviation 
or variance increases with percentage, since if 99 out of 100 are observed 
with the trait the limits for the true percentage are again narrow. The 
accuracy here is the same as observing the percentage without the trait 
i.e. 1 out of 100. 

As a consequence of this changing accuracy it is necessary to employ 
a transformation of the percentages to make the variance independent of 
the mean. This transformation is the sin-'p i.e. the angle of which 
the sine is the square root of the percentage. This quantity has been 
tabulated in radians in Table LX of the Appendix. A more extensive 
tabulation in degrees is to be found in FisHer, R. A. and Yates, F. 
Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research. 

To demonstrate the effect of this transformation a series of (unpublished) 
observations on wild white clover taken by J. L. Dawson and K. R. WILSON 
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will be considered. Here, five estimates of the percentage of wild white clover 
were made on each of 60 plots, each estimate being made visually to the 
nearest 10 per cent. The means and variances of each set of estimates 
were calculated and are presented in the following table, grouped according 
to the mean percentage: 





Grouping Mean percentage Estimated Df 

interval in interval variance a 
0%- 2°7 4:0 12 
10%- 12-0 12:0 8 
20%- 25:0 18-6 40 
30%- 34°3 18-9 108 


40%- 44:7 23°4 72 


These means and variances are plotted in Figure 42. It is seen that the 
variance increases with the mean 
observed percentage, but that for 

20 percentages between 25 and 50 it is 
relatively constant. This is character- 
istic of the manner in which the 
variance changes with the observed 

9000 pSCOTCentage. For percentages over 50 

Observed percentage the variance decreases again to zero, 

Figure 42. Plot of mean percen- slowly between 50 and 75 per cent but 

oe ong aes oe white more rapidly between 75 and 100 per 
cent. 

These percentages were transformed by the sin-*/ p transformation and 

the variances for each set calculated as above. These transformed means 
and variances were then: 


Variance 
Ss 


The variances in this table are much 
more stable and they show no 








Mean Variance Df. ay 
0-07 0-028 D systematic trend with the mean. ne 
0-31 0-042 g transformation has largely succeeded in 
0:50 0:037 40 stabilizing the variance. 
0°62 0:025 108 It must be noted that, as in the 
0:74 0-030 72 


example of the last section, this 
approach only shows that the sin=' 7 p 
transformation is appropriate for comparisons within the plots. To test 
whether the transformation is appropriate for comparing the percentages 
between the plots it is necessary to obtain estimates of the variance between 
the plots and to determine how these vary with the mean percentage. 
Here there were not sufficient plots to allow this to be done for the wild 
clover alone, but the overall results for the four main species were: 
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Estimated Lhese results, plotted in Figure 43, show 


pie variance the same trend as those in Figure 42 
ee et a ee although the variation between plots is 
a x4,  toughly double that within plots. The use 
34°] 52:8 of this transformation in analysing the varia- 
38:1 47-6 tions of mean percentages per plot would thus 


seem justified. 


Various points should be noted concerning 
the use of the sin-’/ p transformation: 60 
1 While this transformation makes the Es 
40 


variance independent of the observed = 
percentage, it still depends upon the ~ 
number of observations. Thus the trans- 20 
formation is most useful when the - 
percentages are based upon equal aaa, ees amas, ieee 
numbers. Otherwise, the analysis of the Observed percentage 
transformed percentages should take = Figure 43. Plot of mean 
into account the differing numbers upon percentages and variances of 
. observations on different 

which the percentages are based. species 

2 For small percentages the variance is 
roughly proportional to the mean percentage so that the transformation 
is similar to the square root transformation. For larger percentages 
the variance falls off in proportion to the mean percentage. 

3 Although this transformation makes the residual variance constant, it 
only achieves in part the other conditions. It will be seen later that 
other transformations have to be used for these purposes. 


As a consequence of these various limitations, the sin~’/ p transformation 
is not applicable as widely as the logarithmic or square root transformations. 


Variance 


IV az sinh-? Bx transformation 


When the standard deviation increases roughly linearly, but not 
proportionally, with the mean, the logarithmic transformation may no 
longer be used. As indicated in section 8.27 the logarithm of the 
measurement plus one i.e. log (x +1), may be employed instead, but there 
is an alternative transformation which may often be more useful. This 


alternative replaces the measurement x by the value of 2 sinh B / x, 


where £ is the ‘slope of the line giving the dependence of the standard 

deviation on the mean. Usually, however, for this rather complicated 

transformation to be worthwhile the form of dependence of the standard 

deviation on the mean has to be of a particular type: 

I For a mean less than one, the variance has to be roughly proportional 
to the mean i.e. the distribution behaves as in section 8,2 JI. 
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2 For a mean greater than one, the standard deviation has to increase 
roughly linearly with the mean. 
Figure 44 gives an illustration of the 
type of dependence. The slope £6 of 
the line in this figure is 0:5. 
This type of transformation is of 
most use where the observations are 
counts in which the objects counted 
tend to group together. If there is no 
grouping, the square root transforma- 
tion is appropriate and this is equivalent 
to setting @=0. If grouping occurs, 
then the value of £8 acts as an index 
Figure 44. Type of dependence of | Of the intensity of such grouping. 
standard deviation which requires Thus, in the example of section J, since 
a sinh -18 x transformation the ticks occur in colonies the tick 
counts tend to group on some sheep. It 
might therefore be expected that the comparison of counts on different 


Standard deviation 





sheep would require a transformation of the type ; sinh~? Bx. Closer 

inspection of Figure 37 shows that it does seem to possess the same 
bu 

tendency as Figure 44 for low counts. In consequence the 3 sinh-? By x 


transformation might be used with 8 equal to the slope of the line Ze. 
about 1-1. 

Normally, unless many small observations are taken and unless there are 
indications of the above type that this transformation is required, it is 
easier and almost as good to employ either the transformation log (1 +.) 
or the transformation sinh=!./x i.e. setting B=1. This latter transforma- 
tion is tabulated in Table X of the Appendix. It may be usefully employed 
for quite a wide range of values of £. 

If the transformation sinh~* ” x is used to transform the tick counts, 
the transformed means and standard deviations become: 






































First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Mean 0:093 0°535 0°514 0-908 0:982 
Standard 
deviation 0:28 0-60 0°51 0-49 0°51 
Week Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 
Mean 0:931 1-118 1:297 1:212 1:59] 
Standard 


deviation 0°65 0:39 0:54 0:52 0-38 


These values behave in the same manner as those derived using the 
logarithmic transformation. Here the difference between the standard 
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deviation for the first week and those for the remaining weeks is not as 
great as previously, but they still differ by a factor of nearly two. Evidently 
this transformation does not offer any advantage over the logarithmic 
transformation in this instance. 

It should, however, be noted that the second lowest mean count (in the 
third week) no longer has the second lowest standard deviation. The 
sinh~',/x transformation has apparently removed this effect and if there 
had been several mean counts between 0:1 and 0:8 it might have shown 
an appreciable advantage over the logarithmic transformation. Such a 
State of affairs was, in fact, observed on a second group of twenty sheep 
which had been dipped. In the first week after dipping the means and 
standard deviations of the untransformed and transformed counts were: 












Transformed 
Untransformed Using log (1+) Using sinh-1/ x 
Wenn 0°114 0:300 
Standard 
deviation 0°18 ee 


Here the sinh / x transformation succeeds in making the variance equal 
to the others while the log (1+ x) fails. 


V Reciprocal transformation 
It has been shown that if the variance tends to increase proportionally with 
the mean the square root transformation should be employed. If, 
alternatively, the variance tends to increase as the square of the mean 
i.e. the standard deviation tends to increase proportionally with the mean, 
the logarithmic transformation is required. If, however, the variance tends 
to increase still more rapidly with the mean i.e. if the standard deviation 
increases more than proportionally with the mean, a further transformation 
may be required. The most common transformation here is the reciprocal 
transformation in which each measurement is replaced by its reciprocal. 
This transformation is appropriate when the variance increases as the 
fourth power of the mean—a very great rate of increase. 

It is very seldom that the variance increases as rapidly as this, but such 
a State of affairs might be expected to occur when size implies a highly 
variable structure. This may occur in some economic measurements where, 
for example, an increase in capacity to produce is followed by 
‘overproduction’ and a consequent increase in variability, but the number 
of such practical examples requiring this transformation is fairly small. 


, The effect of the transformation is to reverse the order of measurements. 
Thus very large values become very small and very small values become 
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very large. Also it cannot be applied where zero values are observed. 
Here, however, the reciprocal of the value plus one i.e. 1/(x+ 1), may often 
be used. 


8.3. Transformations to achieve normality—Transformations may often 
be employed to ensure that the distribution of observations is fairly normal. 
Fortunately, if the distribution does not deviate greatly from normality, 
the effect may often be neglected in subsequent analysis. Thus the mean 
of a number of observations tends to be normally distributed whether the 
individual observations are normally distributed or not, and the variance- 
ratio test for testing the difference between group means is valid for large 
groups for all the distributions commonly met in practice. As a conse- 
quence, the attainment of normality is usually a second consideration after 
the equalization of variances and provided the observations do not show 
very marked deviations from normality this consideration need not cause 
undue concern. However, some care has to be taken where comparisons 
are being made with small numbers of observations. 


Fortunately, if the distribution does not deviate greatly from normality, 
equalize variances are also those which may be used to achieve normality. 
As a result, the same transformation often succeeds in both objectives 
simultaneously. The common normalizing transformations will be 
considered in turn. 


I Logarithmic, square root and reciprocal transformations 

The logarithmic, square root and reciprocal transformations may be used 
to correct skewness in any set of positive observations. Most usually these 
transformations are applied to counts; but their application is not restricted 
to counts. They cannot, however, be applied to negative observations*. 

The square root transformation is the least drastic of the three 
transformations and is applied to moderately skew distributions. Its 
Suitability may be rapidly and roughly gauged by calculating the numbers 
of observations falling in the groups: 0-, l-, 4-, 9-, 16- etc. These 
frequencies should be approximately symmetrical. Alternatively, it is often 
more useful to consider the manner in which the centre i.e. the median 
and upper and lower 10 per cents of the distribution will transform. 

Figure 45a gives a distribution to which the square root transformation 
might be applied. The centre of the distribution falls between 4 and 5, 
say 4:5, about 12 per cent of the observations take a value 2 or less, and 
about 12 per cent take a value 8 or more. The square roots of 4-5, 2 and 
8 are 2:1, 1-4 and 2:8 respectively, and these are equally spaced, indicating 
the suitability of the square root transformation. 


The logarithmic transformation is more drastic and should be applied to 
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Figure 45. Types of skew distributions 


fairly skew distributions. Its suitability may be gauged by calculating 
the numbers of observations falling into the groups 0-, 1-, 2-, 4-, 8-, 16- 
etc. These frequencies should be approximately symmetrical. Again, as 
above, the use of central and extreme values acts as a good indicator of 
the suitability of this transformation. 


Figure 45b illustrates the type of distribution to which the logarithmic 
transformation should be applied. Here the centre of the distribution is at 
about 5-0, 9 per cent of observations take a value 1 or less and 10 per cent 
take a value 14 or more. The logarithms of one plus these values are 
0-78, 0:30 and 1-18 which are approximately equally spaced. 


The reciprocal transformation is the most drastic of these transformations. 
It requires a very skew distribution with no zero observations to justify 
its use and even then it is always advisable to test that the logarithmic 
transformation is not suitable before applying the reciprocal transformation. 
As for the other two transformations, the central and extreme observations 
may be used to indicate its suitability. 

Figure 45¢ gives a distribution for which the reciprocal transformation 
might be used. For this distribution, the centre lies at about 5, 9 per cent 
of observations are 2 or under and 9 per cent are 25 or over. The reciprocals 
of these values are 0:2, 0°5 and 0:04. These are not equally spaced and 
here the reciprocal of the value plus one would be more suitable. 
Alternatively, the logarithmic transformation might suffice. The logarithms 
of 5, 2 and 25 are 0-7, 0-3 and 1:4 respectively, and these are approximately 
equally spaced. 


As an example of the choice of transformations consider the following 


* For the logarithmic transformation this difficulty may be overcome by using sinh~ x instead of log (x+1). 
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distribution of numbers of ‘non-resident’ species of birds observed on 
certain days in September over several years: 




















Number of 

non-resident species 1 Zz 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Frequency 6 6 15 26 22 20 13 14 
Number of 

non-resident species 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Frequency 9 7 2 7 4 3 0 1 
Number of 

non-resident species 17 18 19 20 21 22 Total 


Frequency 





This distribution resembles that of Figure 45b. Its centre lies at about 
$:5, 12 observations are 2 or less and 13 observations are 13 or more. 
If the logarithm of the number of species plus one is taken (since there is 
a possibility of observing no species) these three values become 0°81, 0°48 
and 1-15 respectively. These are almost equally spaced so that this 
transformation seems to be suitable. 

In practice there are seldom sufficient observations to enable the 
distribution to be represented accurately by a histogram. Consequently the 
form of the distribution has to be gauged from a few observations. This 
can be done by a consideration of the highest and lowest observations. 
For example, the following (unpublished) series of cone counts was made 
by W. NEIL on ten pine trees: 0, 28, 67, 81, 120, 137, 337, 386, 564, 569. The 
centre of these values is about 128 and the counts 28 and 564 may be taken 
as representing typical low and high counts. The square roots of the 
values 28, 128 and 564 are approximately 5, I! and 24 so that this 
transformation is not sufficiently drastic. The logarithms of these values 
are 1-45, 2:11 and 2-75. These are very nearly cqually spaced so that 
the logarithmic transformation appears to be suitable. Since a zero count 
occurs it is necessary to employ the logarithms of the counts plus one. 


II Transformation of ranks to normal scores 


Often, although it is impossible to express a set of observations as measure- 
ments, the observations may be arranged in order. Thus, for example, 
beauty cannot be measured but a series of observations may be arranged 
in order of beauty. The position of any observation in such an order is 
said to be its rank. Thus the first has rank 1, the second rank 2 and 
soon. Exact tests exist using such ranked observations* but transformed 
ranks may often be utilized in carrying out an analysis. A suitable 
‘transformation for this purpose appears in FisHer, R. A. and YATEs, F. 


* KENDALL, M. G. Rank Correlation Methods London, 1948 
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Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research 
London, 1943. The average value of the rth largest of n observations taken 
from a normal distribution has been tabulated. Thus, in the analysis of a 
set of n ranks, each rank is replaced by its corresponding normal score. As 
an example consider the following set of observations of the relative abilities 
in English and Arithmetic of 10 boys: 







Boy 


Position 
in Arithmetic 
Position 

in English 





To test now whether the positions in English and Arithmetic are related 
it is necessary to calculate the correlation coefficient between the ~ —_ -ets of 
observations. However, in order to make the test of the cunuelation valid 
it is necessary ta replace these by their corresponding normal scores: 
1 is replaced by 1:54, 2 by 1-00, 3 by 0-66, 4 by 0-38, 5 by 0°12, 6 by 
—0-12, 7 by —0-38, 8 by —0°66, 9 by —1-00, and 10 by —1:54. The 
table then becomes: 


Boy | I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Score in 

Arithmetic| —0°66 —1:54 0°12 0:38 0:66 1:00 —0°:12 1:54 -—1:00 —0-38 
Score in 

English —0°38 -—-1:00 -—0°66 1°54 0:38 1:00 0:12 066 —1°54 —-0°12 


The correlation coefficient testing the association between score in 
Arithmetic and score in English is 0:773 and this may be tested using the 
variance ratio 
8 (0:773)? 
1 - (0-773)? 


with 1 and 8 degrees of freedom. Referring to Table IV it is seen that as 
high a value would occur by chance less than once in a hundred times. The 
association between the two ranks is evidently significant. 


=11-9 


8.4 Numerical presentation of transformed data—When an analysis has 
been carried out using transformed data there is usually some difficulty 
concerning the presentation of results. Thus we may obtain means, 
differences between means and standard errors for the transformed data 
and then require to transform back to original scale to interpret the results 
and possibly to compare them with untransformed values. This presents 
several problems which will be considered in turn. 
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First, the means have to be transformed back to the original scale. For 
example, the antilogs of the mean transformed tick counts from sheep of 
the data of section 8.2 may be calculated and 1 subtracted from each 
to give: 























Week First Second Third Fourth 

Count 007 #8 0:72 0°61 1:43 1:77 
Week Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 
Count 1-69 2°05 3°48 2°69 





In the same manner, mean square roots would have to be squared, mean 
reciprocals inverted and so on. The values derived in this manner, which 
we shall call derived means, will usually be less than the means calculated 
by the direct method since they will not be so greatly affected by extreme 
observations. 

Secondly, the comparison of any pair of means should be carried out on 
the transformed data and the level of significance determined. This should 
be used in general as indicating the significance of the comparison of the 
derived means. Confidence limits may be set for any of the transformed 
means and these, when transformed back to the original scale, give the 
corresponding limits for the derived means. Fortunately, standard errors 
derived using the logarithmic transformation are capable of special 
interpretation. Since the logarithm reflects proportional differences the 
antilogarithm of the standard error of a mean indicates the proportional 
variation in the derived mean. This is not true, however, when the 
logarithm of one plus the measurement is used. 

Thirdly, in order to make the derived means comparable with the 
ordinary values calculated by straight averaging, but not liable to be 
greatly distorted by one or two extreme values, it is necessary to make 
certain adjustments according to the form of the transformation: 


I for the logarithmic transformation (with or without the 1), 1-15 times 
the variance of the observations should be added to the transformed 
mean before transforming back 


2 for the square root transformation (with or without the 3) the variance 
of the transformed observations should be added to the derived means. 


Corresponding, but more complicated, adjustments exist for the sin-? yp 
and sinh-!/ x transformations*. 


If such an adjustment is applied to the tick counts from sheep, 1-15 x (the 
pooled estimate of variance for the transformed counts in the second to 


"If; is the transformed mean and s? the variance of the transformed observations, cos2/.(1 — e725") and 
cosh2?.(e25* — 1)/2 have to be added to the derived means for these transformations. 
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tenth weeks)=0-084 is added to each mean before transforming back. This 
gives a revised table of means for these weeks: 





Week First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Count — 1:09 0:95 1:95 2°36 
Week Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 
Count 2:27 2°71 4:43 3-48 6°78 


These are in quite good agreement with the values obtained by direct 
averaging. However, for these values it is possible to test which means 
differ significantly. For the first week where the variance was different 
from the rest, a separate adjustment has to be made. This gives a value 
0-10 for the mean count as previously. 


As a second example, consider the data on deaths used to illustrate the 
square root transformation. The squared means of the transformed values 
are 1-877, 2:722, 1-638 and 3-062 respectively and to each of these must 
be added the pooled estimate of variance, 1-135. The table of derived 
means is then: 


> 


Diet ] 2 3 4 
Mean 3°01 3:86 2°77 4:20 


These values do not differ very greatly from the direct averages, but the 
significance of the differences between these means can be tested using the 
transformed values. The differences between these means and those 
calculated directly might be considered as adjustments to eliminate the 
effects of extreme observations. 


8.5 Graphical presentation of transformed data—The presentation of 
transformed data in scatter diagrams may be carried out by transforming 
and plotting the data. Often however special graph paper is available to avoid 
the necessity of carrying out the transformation and to allow the values 
of the observations to be read directly from the graph. This leads to 
greater ease in transferring the data to the graph and reading results from 
the graph. 

Figure 46 shows a plot of the cost of living index and average daily 
earnings in industry in Chile between 1937 and 1948. This plot shows 
that the proportional increase in both over this period tended to be constant 
but the increasing distance between the measurements shows that earnings 
are increasing proportionately more than the cost of living. This graph, 
which employs a logarithmic scale, is relatively easy to interpret, although 
there is a tenfold range in the values plotted. 
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Daily earnings in pesos 
- Cost of living 













° x Cost of living 
| } oDaily earnings 
70%—i 1 700 
1937 1939 1947 1943 1945 = 1947 


Year 


Figure 46. Cost of living and average daily 
earnings in Chile from 1937 to 1948 


In a similar manner, suitable 
scales may be chosen for the 
square root or reciprocal trans- 
formations. The logarithmic 
scale is, however, the most 
widely applicable and graph 
paper may be obtained to 
represent proportional changes 
of up to a million on a 
logarithmic scale. Thus, for 
example, Figure 47 shows the 
change in the cost of living 
index in France between 1937 
and 1948 on a scale suitable 
for a 100-fold increase. This 
graph shows quite clearly that 
the rate of increase in the cost 
of living was __ increasing 
between 1938 and 1945, but 
that after this date the rate of 
increase was constant. 


Use of scales of this type is 


not restricted to one variable only and the scales in both directions may be 
altered to effect transformations. Again, use of a logarithmic scale in both 


directions is most common and this has 


many applications. In particular, 


if the variances and means of a set of data are plotted on graph paper with 


Cost of ving 





01557 7939 7907'~C*9W3-~S«=C*iS SCY 


Year 
Figure 47. Cost of living index in 
France from 1937 to 1948 
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logarithmic scales, the most 
suitable form of transformation can 
be determined from the slope of 
the resulting line. A slope of 1 
indicates the suitability of the 
square root transformation while a 
slope of 2 indicates that the logar- 
ithmic transformation should be 
applied. 

Figure 48 gives a plot of the 
variances and means of the worm 
egg counts of section 8.2 on 
logarithmic graph paper. The 
slope of this line is 1 showing that 
the square root transformation is 
required. 
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The variances and means of the tick counts from sheep of section 8.2 are 
likewise plotted in Figure 49. Here the slope of the line is 2 showing that the 
logarithmic transformation is necessary. It mist, however, be noted that 
the slope of the line joining the first two points in this figure is more nearly 

1 


1 than 2. This indicates that the transformation B sinh-*B/x might 


alternatively be applied. 
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Figure 48. Plot of means and Figure 49. Plot of means and 
variances of worm egg counts variances of tick counts from 


sheep 


SUMMARY OF PP 162 TO 180 
Reasons for the application of transformations have been given and the 
various transformations appropriate for particular purposes have been 
demonstrated. 
Five transformations have been given to make variances independent — 
of the means: the logarithmic, square root, sin~’ ¥ p, B sinh-' Bx and 


the reciprocal, and the suitability of each demonstrated. 

The applications of the logarithmic, square root and _ reciprocal 
transformations in achieving normality have been illustrated and the use 
of normal scores in analysing ranks has also been indicated. 

Finally, the methods of presenting transformed data numerically and 
graphically have been shown. 


EXAMPLES 


73 The numbers of non-resident species of birds were observed over a series of 
years. The following figures give the means and variances of these numbers according 
to the weeks in which they were observed: 
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May 


























1 2 3 4 1 2 
Mean 75 89 10-8 5.9 11-9 15-7 9.7 6.3 2:3 1-5 
Variance 26-4 18.2 18-5 11.9 60-9 66-4 32.1 8-3 8.9 6-1 
August September " October 
| 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 I 2 3 
Mean 2.7 3.6 501 65 64 #71 66 10-5. 9-4 8.9 
Variance 2:6 §.7 §.2 5.9 8-0 25-6 16-0 31.7 10-6 8.5 





Show that these figures suggest use of the logarithmic transformation. 


74_ The following table gives the hourly lemon sole catches of two research 


ee Explorer and the Scotia—fishing in the same area on three successive 
ays: 














Explorer Scotia 

















! 2 3 1 2 3 
87 41 28 6 3 5 
31 14 35 4 3 13 
20 38 11 5 { 9 
37 17 18 19 6 6 
22 21 18 g 2 12 
31 10 13 12 5 5 

Mean | 33.0 23.5 20-5 9.0 3.30 8-3 

Variance 178.0 167.4 85.0 32.0 3.4 12.6 





Show that the logarithmic transformation should be used in analysing this data. 


Using the logarithm of each catch plus one calculate the following transformed means 
and variances: 








Explorer Scotia 
] 2 3 I 2 3 
Mean no 1.34 1.30 0.95 060 £0.94 | 
Variance | 0.0252 0-0526 0.0330 | 0.0499 0.0399 0-0271 





Test the differences between the catches by the two vessels and on different days 
using the analysis of variance: 

















Df. Sis. Ms. Vr. 
Veisels { 2.7280 2.7280 2.0 - 
Days 2 0.4027 0.2014 5-31 
Vessels x days 2 0-2168 0.1084 2:86 
Groups : 5 3.3475 aoe = 
Residual 30 1.1383 0.0379 

Total | 35 4.4858 





Hence construct the following tables of adjusted means: 













Explorer Scotia 


26.16 6-64 


Vessel Day | 1 2 3 


en see ae ee ee a 


Mean | 21-4541 16-66 





Mean 





Here the adjustments to the means are made using the variances calculated when 
only the effect to be presented is eliminated. Thus the estimate of variance used 
inf presenting the vessel means is (4:4858 —2-7280)/34=0-0517 and the estimate used 
in presenting the daily means is (4:4858—0-4027)/33=0:1237. The residual mean 
square would be the appropriate estimate of variance where the individual group 


means were to be constructed and compared. 
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75. Transform the data of example 3 using the sin -1/p transformation and test 
the difference between the percentages of seeds germinating in the two mixtures by a 
f test (¢(13) =3°24). 


* 76 Re-analyse the data of example 35 using the sin-!/p transformation and 
show that the conclusions reached in the previous analysis are unaltered. 


77. The following table gives the regeneration counts of Scots pines in four 
blocks of six plots. Three plots in each block were poor in heather status and the 
other three were rich. 



















Block i 2 3 






























Heather status Poor Rich Poor Rich Poor Rich Poor Rich 
24 17 3 0 12 9 5 
2 4 0 0 9 3 8 2 
14 0 2 17 


Obtain an estimate of the standard deviation for each block (based upon 4 degrees 
of freedom) and derive the following table: 







Block 


Mean 
Standard 
deviation 





Hence show that the log (1+) transformation is required. 


Using this transformation construct the following analysis of variance: 








Heather status 
Blocks 
Residual 


Total 


3 1-11 0-37 2:31 
19 3-10 0-16 





The difference between the plots with rich and poor heather status is suggestive but 
not significant. 


78 Plot the figures shown in the following table on a logarithmic scale and 
comment upon the relative trends: 
Numbers of Divorces by Country 








Year 1937 1939 194] 1943 1945 1947 
England and Wales 5,045 7,019 6,318 10,724 18,982 52,249 
Scotland 637 869 760 1,301 2,205 2,499 
Northern Ireland 12 31 67 119 174 196 





79 The following table gives the means and variances of colony counts taken 
from three soil samples [data of Jones, P. C. T. and Motuison, J. E. J. gen. 
Microbiology 2 (1948) 54]. Show that these suggest that the square root trans- 
formation should be applied: 


Mean 2-68 5-94 2-79 2-95 
Variance 2-55 4.43 2-98 2-16 
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80 The distribution of private incomes in 1946 was: 














No. of incomes No. of incomes 
Income (thousand) Income (thousand) 
Under £250 ? £1,000-2,000 495 
£250-500 6,600 £2,000-10,000 157 
£500-1 ,000 1,740 £10,000 and over 8 





Show that these figures suggest the use of the logarithmic transformation in any 
analysis involving private income. Check this inference using the data of example o. 


8:1 Verify that the logarithmic transformation is suitable for the data of Figure 13 
and example 15. 


82 The following table gives the male death rates per 1,000 population in the 
United Kingdom in 1938 and 1946. Plot these figures on a logarithmic scale: 
Age group 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
1938 SOS” 18.0 1.9 1.3 2.0 27.—Oti«O2 


1946 14.0 1-0 0.9 1-6 2-6 2-3 













Age group 75-84 Over 85 


ee ee 


4:7 10-4 23.2 54-1 ——- 130-5 261-9 
118-0 238-0 


1938 
1946 





83 The ranking in intelligence of the 10 boys tested in section 8.3 was 6, 9, 8, 
1, 7, 2, 5, 3, 10, 4; show that the partial correlation between ability in English and 
ability in Arithmetic is 0°64 when the effect of intelligence has been removed. Show 
also that scores in English and Arithmetic can be used to account for 90 per cent of 
the variation in intelligence. 


EXTENDED DEVELOPMENT 


84.6 Additive transformations—Sometimes the consideration that the 
measurement employed should be capable of simple interpretation and 
comparison is more important than any other consideration. Additive 
transformations might be used to achieve these objectives. This simplicity 
in interpretation is, however, often attended by complexity in analysis and 
such transformations are, in general, of limited value. Three main 
transformations to achieve additivity might be noted. 


I Logarithmic transformation 


This transformation is important whenever proportional changes occur in 
the measurements to be considered. For example, a change in an index 
number from 50°to 100 is comparable with a change from 100 to 200, and 
so on. Thus, if an index number varies in magnitude over a wide range, 
in order to determine comparable changes it is necessary to use the 
logarithm of the measurement as in Figures 46 and 47. The same use of 
logarithms is required in many economic and biological measurements 
taken over a wide area or a very long period of time. 
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Il Probit transformation 


This transformation is used to make changes in a series of percentages 
comparable. For example, if a drug reduces the percentage mortality 
from a disease from 99 to 98 per cent, this change is not comparable with 
a change from 51 to 50 per cent. While the former change doubles the 
number of survivals, the latter is, in fact, less spectacular and less important. 
To overcome this difficulty each percentage has to be transformed into its 
corresponding normal deviate. This might be done using Table I. This 
transformation is called the probit transformation. — 


The probit transformation is most useful where changes in percentage 
mortality or any other measured percentages are being studied in relation 
to changes in other factors such as dose. Consequently, the fitting of 
regression lines to data of this type is of some importance. The method of 
fitting cannot, however, be discussed here and reference should be made 
to specialized works on this subject for exact details*. 


Here, in particular, the graphical presentation of results is important 
and special percentage or probability paper is available for this purpose. 
Figure 50 demonstrates the application of this to two sets of experimental 
results. Figure 50 shows the per- 
centage mortality of mice classified 
according to the weight increases 
prior to infection. It is apparent that 
the low weight increases are 
associated with a high percentage 
mortality. Figure 5o0b shows the 
percentage mortality in two groups of 
sheep vaccinated with two different 
sera, toxoid and anaculture, and 
classified according to exposure to 
risk. One of these vaccinations, 
anaculture, is consistently better 
than the other and to about the same degree. 





High Medium 


Figure 50. Examples of use of 
probability paper 


Ill —Log(1—p) transformation 

This transformation is again suitable for percentages but for a different 
type of problem. Suppose in a series of observations on groups of 
_individuals the presence or absence of a particular trait within each group 
is observed, but not the proportion having the trait. The percentage p 
of groups with the trait may then be used to indicate the percentage of 
individuals possessing the trait. This is done by using — log (I — p) instead 
of p. For example, if batches of articles are examined and the proportion 


¢ Frey, D. J. Probit Analysis Cambridge, 1947, for example. 
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p containing defective articles estimated. then the proportion of defective 
articles is proportional to —log(1-— p). 

In particular, if two or more traits are observed simultaneously, then 
the values of -log(l- p) indicate the relative density of each trait and 
the values of -log(l-p) may be added to indicate the densities of the 
combined traits. . 

To demonstrate this transformation consider the following (unpublished) data 
collected by C. H. GimmInGHAM. The presence or absence of different species of plants 


was observed in a series of quadrats thrown at random. This was done on a series 


of plots subject to different grazing conditions. The following table gives a portion 
of the results: 


Proportion p of Quadrats containing Species 









Plot \ Species Luzula Deschampsia Agrostis Vaccinium 


Ungrazed 
Grazed all year 





0.650 0.275 0.400 0.075 0.125 
0-825 0-350 0-725 0-175 0-225 | 





In order to gain some idea of the relative densities on the grazed and ungrazed plots, 
minus the logarithms of (1—p) must be used. This gives: ° 


Relative Densities of Species 


Piot \ Species | Carex LCuzula Deschampsia Agrostis Vaccinium 
Ungrazed 0-456 0.140 0.222 0-034 0-058 
Grazed all year 0-757 0-184 0.561 0-084 0-111 
Grazed/Ungrazed 1-66 1-31 2-53 2-47 1-91 
A EDIT IIE LS YE I TI I Ee NE I EI IT PE IT a ES OE I NI EE TE TT TEE LLDPE DELO LE EET OL LIE CEE I EIT TEER EI TE TEBE TO TE ETT IIE TEEPE ETI 


These figures show clearly the preponderance of Carex on both the grazed and 
ungrazed plots. They also show a greater density in each species on the grazed 
plots. Some or all of these species might now be combined in making comparisons. 
For example, the following table might be constructed: 

















Plot \s pecies Carex Other species | All species 





Ungrazed 0.456 0.454 0-910 
Grazed all year 0-757 0.940 1.697 
Grazed/Ungrazed 1-66 2:07 1.86 


This shows more clearly that the density of Carex is comparable with the density of 
the other species and that, when all species are considered together, the density on 
the grazed plot is nearly double that on the ungrazed plot. 


8A.7 Theoretical variances of transformed data—Sometimes the residual 
variances of transformed data can be predicted by making assumptions 
concerning the distributions of the untransformed data. This can be done 
for the main transformations: 

1 The square root transformation—If the observations are counts e.g. 
of bacteria, and if it is assumed that the objects counted are distributed 
at random*, the residual mean square tends to the value 0-25. If the average 
count is small i.e. less than five, the theoretical variance will lie somewhere 
between 0-0 and 0-4, but for an average count exceeding five the theoretical 
variance is nearly 0-25. Use of /(x+'$) instead of x helps to stabilize 


*This is equivalent to assuming that the counts are in Poisson distribution. 
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the variance and for average counts as low as two the theoretical variance 
is near 0:25. This is, in fact, demonstrated by the transformed worm egg 
counts of section 8.2. The estimated variance for the transformed counts 
using the transformation x tends to exceed the value 0°25, but the use 
of the transformation ¥ (x + 3) gives estimated variances nearer to this value. 


In general, in any analysis the estimated variance should be used in 
preference to this theoretical value although it is sometimes permissible to 
use the theoretical variance. However, more usually the estimated variance 
should be. tested against its theoretical value to ascertain whether the 
observations deviate from a purely random distribution. For example, 
the residual variance of the square roots of numbers of deaths in section 
8.2 exceeded 1:0. It is obvious that the deaths cannot be considered as 
occutring at random. Evidently there is a tendency for the deaths to 
occur in particular litters. 


2 The : sinh-1,/x transformation—This is often required where 


counts are taken of objects which are not randomly distributed. If there 
is a tendency for the objects to be locally distributed at random with a 
varying density or to group together in randomly distributed groups the 
resulting (negative binomial) distribution should be transformed using 
1 sinh~! 8.x. The residual variance will then have a theoretical value 


B 


0-25 and the attainment of this value would indicate the underlying random 
distribution. 


For example, this transformation applied to the sheep tick counts in 
section 8.2 gave a standard deviation of about 0-5 i.e. a variance of 0°25. 
Here this reflected the random distribution of counts on each sheep. 


3 The sin-!,/ p transformation—Here, if the propartions of objects with 
a particular trait which is randomly distributed are estimated in groups 
of size n*, the transformed proportions have a theoretical variance 0:25/n. 
Again the attainment of this value indicates the random distribution of 
the trait and a higher value indicates a tendency to group. 


The percentages used in the example of section 8.2 were not based upon 
counts of discrete objects but, since they were estimated to the nearest 
10 per cent, might be taken as 10. For this value the theoretical variance 
is 0:025. The estimated variances all tend to exceed 0-025 but not very 
greatly. The variation between plots in this example was double that within 
plots. It should be concluded that although the distribution of species 
within each plot is nearly uniform there is a tendency towards grouping on 
particular plots. 


*This is equivalent to assuming that the numbers with the trait are binomially distributed in each group. 
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84.8 Transformations of statistical measures—Transformations of 
statistical measures, such as the correlation coefficient, may be employed 
to make them normally distributed and therefore capable of easier 
manipulation and comparison. The more common transformations of 
Statistical measures are all based upon the logarithmic transformation. 
They will be considered in turn. 


I Estimated variances and standard deviations 

The error in an estimated standard deviation is proportional to the standard 
deviation. Furthermore, interest centres in proportional, rather than 
absolute, changes in the standard deviation. These facts suggest use of 
the logarithm of the standard deviation or, calculated directly, half the 
logarithm of the variance. This transformed quantity will be denoted 
by z. Thus z=log s=0-5 log s”. 

It may be shown that, provided the number of degrees of freedom n 
of the estimated variance is large (greater than 10), z tends to be normally 
distributed with variance 0:0943/(n-1)*. This fact makes the logarithm 
of the standard deviation a convenient quantity to consider and can be 
demonstrated by comparing Figures 37 and 49. The scatter of points in 
the former figure tends to increase with the mean, but no such tendency 
is observable in the latter. Any analysis, therefore, of the variation or 
changes in the standard deviation should be carried out using the 
logarithms of the standard deviations. 


As an example consider the following set of variances calculated for observations 
made over a series of weeks. These variances, each with 41 degrees of freedom, were 
aus using the logarithms of the (unpublished) worm egg counts taken by J. W. 

OWIE: 














W eek 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Variance 0.1610 0-1696 0.1418 0.2005 0.1782 0.2048 
z — 0.897 ~ 0-885 -- 0-924 0-849 ~0-875 ~ 0-844 
W eek — 7 8 9 10 “II 12 
Variance | 0.1980 0-1280 0.2296 0.2527 0: 1693 0-1861 
z |  - 0.852 ~0.946 ~ 0-820 - 0-799 0.886 ~0-865 





There is apparently a tendency for the variance to increase over this period and a 
test might therefore be made to determine whether this increase is significant. If a 
regression of z upon time is carried out, the analysis of variance testing the significance 
_of this regression is: 





Df. S.s. M:.s. V.r. 
Regression 1 0-00188 0-00188 1-10 
Residual 10 0-01705 0-001705 
Total 11 0-01893 0.001721 


This shows that the regression sum of squares is no larger than might be expected by 
pure chance. 


*If natural logarithms are used instead of logarithms to the base 10, this becomes 1/2 (n — 1). 
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The residual mean square in this analysis might be compared with the theoretical 
value 0:0943/40=0-0024. It also is no larger (or smaller) than might be expected by 
pure chance so that it may be concluded that the variation in the estimated variances 
can be ascribed to chance. 

This gives an approximate test of the uniformity or homogeneity of a set of 
variances. An alternative test will be given in section 8.9. 


Il Variance ratios 


Since the logarithm of a variance ratio is a difference between logarithms the 
methods of the previous section may be applied to the testing and 
comparison of variance ratios. Suppose s,? and s,? are two estimates of 
variance based upon nm, and nm, degrees of freedom and suppose 
z=0°5 log (s,?/s,?)=0°5 log s,?—0-S5logs,?. Then, for n, and n, large, z 
tends to be normally distributed with variance 


1 1 \* 
0:0943 (ay it+eq -) 


If there is no difference between the variances, then the mean value of z 
is zero. Consequently, by using the normal] deviate table, it may be tested 
whether any variance ratio based upon large numbers of degrees of 
freedom is significant and, in addition, two variance ratios may be compared 
to determine whether one is significantly greater than the other. This latter 
test is, however, very approximate and the significance levels obtained by 
its use should be treated cautiously. 


To test whether the standard deviations, 4:63 and 4°75, estimated in example 9 differ 
significantly from one another, z is calculated from 


log 4:63—log 4°75= —0:011 
Its standard error is 


¥[ 0:0943 (1/2050 + 1/2516) ]= +0-0091 


The difference between the two standard deviations may thus easily be explained by 
chance variation. 


lil Correlation coefficients 
The correlation coefficient may also be transformed and tested using the 
logarithmic transformation. Here, however, the transformation is 


Z= 1 lo itr 
| ~ 78 TT, 
This transformation is equivalent to the transformation for the variance 
ratio. The quantities 


y x 

Standard deviation of y " Standard deviation of x 
and 

ee ra Yn er 
Standard deviation of y Standard deviation of x 


*As above, if natural Jogarithms are used this variance becomes 1/2(n,—1)+1/2(n,—1). The quantity z is 
then called Fisher's z. 
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may be shown to be independently distributed. The variance of the former 
is 2+2r and the variance of the latter is 2—2r. Thus their variance ratio 
is (l+r)/(1-7r). 


The transformed quantity z is then approximately normally distributed 
with variance 0:1886/(n- 1), or 1/(n- 1) if natural logarithms are used, 
where nis the number of degrees of freedom. 

This transformation may be used to provide a test of a correlation 
coefficient, but it is more useful as a method of testing the difference between 
correlation coefficients or to obtain a combined estimate from a series of 
correlation coefficients. 

To illustrate the use of this transformation consider two observed correlation 
coefficients between face length and face breadth for children 5 years old. For 66 
boys the correlation coefficient was —0-009 and for 60 girls the correlation was 0-408. 
To test the difference between these, first calculate the values of z. These are —0:0039 
and 0°1881. The difference between these values is 0:1920 and this has a standard 
error of /[ 0°1886 (1/63 + 1/57) ]= +0°0794. The normal deviate testing the difference 
between the correlation coefficients is thus 0-1920/0-0794= 2:42 and this value would 


occur by chance less than once in fifty times. There is consequently a strong indica- 
_ tion of a facial difference between boys and girls at five years of age. 


IV. Estimated deviate t 


The estimated deviate t may also be transformed to approximate normality. 
Here the appropriate transformation* is z=sinh-' ./(¢?/n) and the variance 
of z is 1/(m-1), where n is the number of degrees of freedom of ¢. This 
may be carried out easily, using Table X of the Appendix. 


With this transformation values of t may be tested, two or more values 
of t may be combined, or, very approximately, it may be tested whether one 
value of ¢ is significantly different from another. 


Suppose there are two values of ft, 2-0 and 1-8, with 20 and 15 degrees of freedom 
respectively. The corresponding values of z are 0°43 and 0°44 with variances 1/19 
and 1/14. To test the two values together, calculate a combined estimate of z 


0:43 x 19+0:44 x 14 
(oe 








This has a standard error of /[ 1/(19+ 14) ]=0-174, so that the normal deviate testing 
the two values of ¢ is 0°434/0°174=2-49. This would occur by chance about once in a 
hundred times so that it may be concluded that the two tests taken together are 
significant. 


Alternatively, it will be more accurate if we transform the value of z back to ¢. This 
gives f= 34x 0-204 or t=2:63 with 34 degrees of freedom. As above, this is barely 
significant at the 1 per cent level. 


*This may be shown to arise from the transformation of the last section if it is noted that 


| He Ee (a) 
and In [Fa + ./ (1+ Z)] =smn-1 ,/ (5) 
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8A.9 Test for homogeneity of variance—In order to test whether any 
transformation has been successful in stabilizing the variance, it is necessary 
to determine whether the set of transformed variances might have arisen 
from the same theoretical variance. The appropriate test for this has been 
given by BARTLETT, M. S. Proc. roy. Soc., Lond., A 160 (1937) 268. It may 
be stated as follows: If s,?, s,?, . . . s,? are k estimates of variance with n,, 
N.,...m, degrees of freedom and s? is the pooled estimate of variance with 
n degrees of freedom, then, if these estimates are homogeneous, the value of 


(n log s? —n, log s,?—n, logs,? . . . —m, log s,”)/C 
where 


C= 0-4343[ 1+ 3a (= + : tts) 


is distributed approximately as a x? with k-1 degrees of freedom. If 
natural logarithms are used the coefficient 0-4343 may be dropped. 


In order now to test whether the variances of the transformed percentages of section 
8.2 are homogeneous, the analysis proceeds as follows: 





Estimated 


variance D.f. log s2 n log s2 
s2 n 
0-028 49 1.553 — 18.636 7 
0-042 8 — 1.377 — 11-016 
0-037 40 ~ 1.432 — 57.280 } ~— 369.604 
0-025 108 — 1-602 — 173-016 
0-030 72 — 1.523 — 109-656 
Pooled 0-02922 240 — 1.534 ~ 368-160 





C=0:°4343 [141/12 (1/124+1/8 + 1/40+ 1/108 + 1/72 —1/240)] 
= 0-4343 x 1:021 


= 0'44342 
— 368-160 + 369-604 i 
va 0°44342 seen 


This value of x?(4) is in close agreement (P>0°5) with what might be expected by 


chance. This shows that these variances may be considered as homogeneous and the 
pooled variance may in consequence be used. 


It should be noted that in calculating C the portion in square brackets 
differed very little from 1-000. In fact, for rapid testing this bracketed 
expression may often be ignored and only introduced when there is some 
doubt about the significance. Any insignificant value obtained ignoring 
this expression cannot be made significant by its introduction. 


8a.10 Testing for normality—It is also sometimes necessary to test whether 
the use of a transformation has normalized a non-normal distribution. 
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There are two methods by which this may be done. First, the mean and 
variance may be estimated and, using the table of the normal deviate, the 
numbers of observations falling within given limits may be calculated. 
These may then be tested against the observed numbers using the ,? test. 
Secondly, the observations may be used to estimate values which are known 
for the normal distribution. For example, the median for the normal 
distribution is equal to the mean. This latter approach requires a 
knowledge of the variability that is likely to occur in the estimated value. 

To demonstrate the former approach consider the data of example 2. The estimated 
mean and standard deviation for the males are 0-5 and 20-3 respectively. Using Table 


I, the percentages of observations falling in the intervals, less than —30, —30- efc 
may be calculated as follows: 

















Grouping | Observed Expected (O-E)2 
interval O E oe 
Less than - 30 7 6-7 0.01 
— 30- 8 9.0 0-11 
— 20- 15 14.6 0-01 
— 10- 22 18.8 0.55 
0- 15 19.0 0-84 
10- 18 15.1 0-56 
20- 8 9.5 0-24 
Over 30 7 7-3 0.01 
} 100 100-0 2-33 


The expected and observed numbers may now be compared using the x’ test. Here 
x? has 5 degrees of freedom since the mean and variance have both been estimated and 
the value 2:33 is insignificant. Evidently the normal distribution represents the 
observations reasonably well. 

The most frequent application of the second method utilizes the moments 
defined in section 14.13. There are two quantities which are more 
commonly used. If s? is the estimated variance and m, and m, the estimates 
of the third and fourth moments (based upon n observations), these are 
defined by 


= n* _ Ms 
2 G-1in-d | S 


and 


_ n’ (n+ 1) m, 3(n-1) 
82= (n— 1\(n- 2\(n — 3) 





st (n- 2)(n- 3) 


These rather complicated quantities reflect the skewness and kurtosis (or 
degree of flatness) respectively of the distribution that is being considered. 
For the normal distribution the average values of g, and g, will be zero 
so that non-zero values for g, and g, indicate departures from normality. 
In order to test whether any observed departures are significant or possibly 
due to chance it is necessary to know the variances of g, and g,. These are: 
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6n (n - 1) 
(n- 2)(n— 1\(n+ 3) 


24n(n-1)7 
(n- 3Xn— 2Xn+ 3\(n+5) 


Variance of g,= 


Variance of 2,= 


Alternatively, if m is large, these may be more rapidly estimated by taking 
the first few terms (usually only the first) of the expressions: 


242,.) 


Variance of g,= - 1+ a 


42 
Variance of g.= 71s (+8 +— at ...) 


For instance, if g,= —0°21, g,=0°77 and n=20, these formulae give 


6 2 2 
Variance of B= 53 1+ 259 T 3000 + ) 


Variance of g,= Fe(1+ aan + + aot = 


The error in ignoring terms after the first is very small: and, if this is done, 
the standard errors of g, and g, are /(6/23)=0°51 and /(24/25)=0-98 
compared with the exact values of 0:51 and 0-99. Since neither of the 
estimates g, and g, exceeds its standard error, the above departure from 
normality is not significant. 


Other tests of normality may be used if sufficient observations are 
available. If small numbers of observations are available, the above 
approach becomes very approximate. For the correct methods here, 
reference should be made to the work of R. C. Geary e.g. Biometrika 34 
(1947) 209. 


8a.11 Serial correlation—One of the assumptions made in testing the 
difference between means or estimating the association between sets of 
measurements is that the observations in each set are independently 
distributed. If successive observations are not independent then the tests 
of significance described in the previous chapters will be invalid (although 
for the test of correlation coefficient to be invalid, successive observations 
in both sets have to be related). For this reason it is useful to have a 
test of whether successive observations are independent or not. 

This test can be made by calculating the correlation coefficient between 
successive observations. Thus, if x,, X., %3...%n are mn successive 
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observations, the correlation between the set of observations, x,, X2,... Xn-1. 
and the observations immediately following these x,, x,, ...%, 18 calculated. 
This quantity is called a serial correlation coefficient. Since these two sets 
of n— 1 observations are, in reality, only one set, the usual test of significance 
for a correlation coefficient has to be corrected in testing the serial 
correlation coefficient. This is done approximately by adding 2 degrees — 
of freedom before testing the significance of the serial correlation coefficient. 
Hence the appropriate number of degrees of freedom for testing the 
correlation between x,, x,,...Xn_, and X,, X;,...%, is (n-1)-24+2=n-1. 

For example, the serial correlation coefficient for the monthly production 
of roofing slates for the years 1945 and 1946 was 0°667. Since the series 
here had 24 terms this correlation could be tested using the variance ratio 


23(0-667)?7 _ 4. 
1 - (0°667)? 1-4 


with 23 degrees of freedom. This value is highly significant. In conse- 
quence it is concluded that the production in successive months is highly 
correlated. This series of 24 items could not be correlated with other series 
unless some account was taken of the existence of the serial correlation. 
This might be done in various ways depending upon how the serial 
correlation arises; one of the simplest is to use a partial correlation 
coefficient eliminating the effect of the proceeding months. 


The use of the serial correlation coefficient is not restricted to testing 
the dependence of successive observations; it may also be used to test the 
dependence of observations two apart, three apart and so on. However, 
the tests for time series are extensive and complicated and cannot be dealt 
with here. 


SUMMARY OF PP 183 TO 193 


Transformations to make effects additive have been given. The use of 
theoretical variances in testing transformed data using the square root, 


sin~* / p or i sinh-? 8 / x transformations have been demonstrated. 


B 


It has been shown how statistical measures, such as s?, the variance ratio, 
r and ¢, may be transformed to normality and used as normal variates. 


* The tests for homogeneity of variance and normality have been given. 
Finally, the method of testing the interdependence of successive observations 
in a series of observations has been explained. 
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EXAMPLES 


84 The following observations on antibody level were taken in two groups of sheep: 





Group 1 2 30 5 
4 5 7 

5 

1 








Group 2 


ie i i od 
we 
oe 

ww A! Ww J 
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Why is the logarithmic transformation most suitable? Show that the use of this 
transformation stabilizes the variance and that the difference between the two groups 
is not significant. 


85 The following figures give estimates of the percentage escape of haddock of 
different sizes from nets of commercial sized mesh. 


Length cm 19 20 21 22 23 24 
No. escaping 65 55 41 27 18 10 


Transform the percentage escapes into normal deviates and use these to estimate the 
percentage escapes of haddock 25 cm long. 


86 Test whether the variances of the tick counts of section 8.2 are homogeneous. 
after the first week. Show that the transformed tick counts give rise to homogeneous 
variances.’ (N.B. Since the standard deviations are given, 2 log s should be used 
instead of log s*.) 


87 The production of coal (millions of tons) in Canada for the twelve years from 
1937 to 1948 was 1-12, 1-00, 1°11, 1:25, 1-28, 1°33, 1:22, 1:18, 1°13, 1:23, 1:08 and 1-27. 
Show that the serial correlation coefficient is 0°32 and that this value is not significant. 


88 1,000 observations of the right ascension of Polaris gave the following set of 
errors of observation. 





Error in seconds —3-5 - 3-0 —2-5 —2-0 —1.5 —1-0 -0-5 
Frequency 2 12 25 43 74 126 150 
Error in seconds 0-0 0.5 1-0 1-5 2:0 2-5 3.5 


Frequency 





Obtain the following estimates: s*=1:3386, ms3= —0°3062, m,=4°8944 and hence 
estimate gi= —0°20, ga= —0°26. Show that the standard errors of these values are 
0:077 and 0-155 and hence that the skewness of this distribution is significant. 


The skewness here is so small that it could in fact be ignored in making the usual 
tests based upon the assumption of normality. It is however of some interest in that 
it shows a tendency for the negative errors to be slightly larger than the positive errors. 


89 Two experiments gave the values of ¢ equal to 1:50 and 1°75 with 5 and 15 
degrees of freedom respectively. Show that if these are combined using the ,’ test for 
combination of probabilities the result is P=0-10, while if the z transformation is used 
P<0-05. This example again shows the advantage of being able to take the sign of 
a difference into account as well as the number of degrees of freedom in each value 
OF f¢. 


go The correlations between weight and height of 66 boys and 60 girls each five 
years old were 0°670 and 0:737. Show that the difference between these coefficients 
1S no ere and obtain the joint estimate 0-704 for the correlation between weight 
and height. 
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9.1 Random selection—The application of statistical method depends 
largely upon the approach in which the chances against a set of observations 
arising naturally under a given hypothesis are calculated and if these chances 
are small the hypothesis is rejected. The idea of chance variation plays a 
large part in this approach. For example, if the accuracy of a mean is 
being determined, it is assumed that the individual observations constitute a 
reasonable selection of the whole. For this to be so the method of making 
the observations must be above criticism. As explained in section 1.1, any 
series of observations can be considered as a sample from a population of 
possible observations, so that the correct method of obtaining a sample set 
of observations is of some importance. 


In sampling two main conditions should be satisfied: first, the sample 
should be unbiased and secondly, it should yield information on its own 
accuracy. These conditions have been adequately summarized by F. YATES 
who writes: 


I If bias is to be avoided, the selection of samples must be determined by some 
process uninfluenced by the qualities of the objects sampled and free from any 
element of choice on the part of the observer. 


2 If a valid estimate of sampling error is to be available each batch of material 
must be so sampled that two or more sampling units are obtained from it. These 
sampling units must be a random selection from the whole aggregate of sampling 
units that can be taken from the batch of material, and all the sampling units in the 
aggregate must be of approximately the same size and pattern, and must together 
comprise the whole of the batch of material. 

For the moment we shall consider the first problem: how to obtain an 
unbiased sample. This is not as easy at it appears, for the personal element 
intrudes. Conscious or unconscious selection by the observer occurs very 
easily, and where human beings are observed they often tend to influence 


their observers. 


Many examples of bias may be found in the literature*, but the following 
serve to demonstrate two simple examples of a type of bias which is 
frequently encountered. 


The first example consists of 200 tree girths measured by students. The 
students had been carefully instructed to take their results to the nearest 
inch. The following frequency table was obtained: 


*For instance, YATES, F. Some Examples of Biased Sampling. Annals of Eugenics 6 (1935) 202 
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Girth 
Frequency 


Girth 
Frequency 


2 6 5 10 9 12 15 16 20 23 17—= 12 


If it is closely studied it will be seen that even numbers occur more 
frequently than their neighbouring odd numbers. This is shown more 
clearly if the table is presented according to the last figures of the girths: 


Girths ending in 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 
Frequency 19 20 18 27 16 18 16 22 21 — 25 





Although there are only 112 even numbers against 88 odd numbers, the 
consistency of the ‘see-saw’ shows a distinct tendency for the even numbers 
to occur. 


A second example is provided by a set of measurements of wool fibre 
widths. Here the measurements were taken to the nearest micron and they 
varied .between 10 and 80 microns in width. The distribution of 1,000 last 
figures was: 


Last figure 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 
Frequency 86 110 66 126 79 109-74 +124 $78 148 


Here there was an unmistakable tendency for 0 to occur and a lesser, but 
quite noticeable, tendency for even numbers to occur. This might be 
attributed to inaccurate rounding off but there is an indication that other 
effects are at work. The total number in the 1 and 9 classes is 164 compared 
with the expected number 200. The deficit of 36 must in part be accounted 
for by the excesses in the 2 and 8 classes and the remainder should account 
for the excess in the 0 class. This excess, which is 48, is however too large 
to be so accounted for. 


Fortunately in these two examples these observed biases in the measure- 
ments are not likely to affect the conclusions appreciably. More important 
are the biases which cannot be easily discovered. Thus a tendency to under- 
or over-estimate a measurement cannot be easily discovered and may have 
disastrous effects. Alternatively a tendency to select for particular character- 
istics is liable to cause some distortion of the results. Thus the collection of 
economic data by calling from house to house is liable to give biased results 
unless houses at which no answer is received are subsequently revisited. 
Otherwise the houses with small families are likely to be under-represented 
since all the members of a small family are more likely to be out than all the 
members of a large family. 
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a The selection of particular 

a characteristics may be completely 
unconscious but it may have 

60 180 200 220 20 260 280 disastrous results on the measure- 
b ments or effects which are being 


a estimated. For example, Figure 51 
indicates the distributions of 
60 180 200220240 260 weaning weights in four groups of 
36 rats allocated ‘at random’ 
10 : for experimental purposes. The 


allocation here has resulted in the 
990 180 200 220 240 260 280 rats in the last two groups having 
weaning weights appreciably 
greater than the other two. This 
difference, which is highly signifi- 
° 160 780 200 420 6240 260 = 260s cant, has apparently resulted from 
peer a of weaning ~~ an_ unconscious selection by the 
experimenter. 


Unless personal selection of this type can be ruled out, the estimation of 
means and effects is biased and standard errors derived for these estimates 
are meaningless. It is thus essential that such selection should be avoided 
and that the selection should be completely at random. This requires the 
use of a strictly impersonal method of random selection, such as can be 
achieved using a table of random numbers. 


9.2. Use of tables of random numbers—In order to achieve unbiased 
selection a table of random numbers should be employed. Such tables, 
which are constructed so as to be free from bias, give series of randomly 
chosen numbers between 0 and 9. Table VII gives 2,000 such numbers and 
may be employed to achieve random selection, but for frequent use recourse 
should be had to one of the larger tables*. The various applications of 
this table in achieving random selection will now be considered. 


Suppose it is required to select at random twelve individuals out of sixty. 
If the sixty are numbered in some manner, say according to the order in 
which they are encountered, it is required then to choose 12 numbers at 
random between 1 and 60. Reading down the first two columns of numbers 
in Table VII, we get: 34, 73, 98, 2, 10, 2, 47, 39, 45, 78, 42, 15, 94, 97, 44, 
2, 97, 78, 18, 40, and so on. From these the numbers over sixty are rejected 
giving 34, 2, 10, 2, 47, 45, 42, 15, 44, 2, 18, 40, 21, 29, 9, and so on. Repeats 


*Fisner, R. A. and YATES, F. Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research gives 
15,000 random numbers. KENDALL, M. G. and BaBINGTON-SmiITH, B. have compiled a further 25,000 random 
numbers in Tables of Random Sampling Numbers (Tracts for Computers No. 24) Cambridge, 1939. 
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of any of these are also rejected (here 2 occurs three times) to give 34, 2, 10, 
47, 45, 42, 15, 44, 18, 40, 21, 29 which supply the necessary 12 numbers. 
Of course, this process can be done directly and the numbers written down 
without any intermediate steps. 


The same method can be applied to select at random from groups of any 
size, but sometimes it might require the rejection of a high proportion of 
the numbers. For example, if we want ten numbers between | and 20, by 
the above method we should select 2, 10, 15, 18, 9, 20, 1, 17,4 and 19. This 
requires the use of the first four columns. It is in fact easier to divide twenty 
into each pair and use the remainder, 0 counting as 20. Here this would 
give 14, 13, 18, 2, 10, 7, 19, 5, 15, 17, and would use only the first seventeen 
pairs of numbers. However, in using this method it is essential to ensure 
that each number has an equal chance of being represented. Thus, if ten 
numbers between 1 and 21 had been required the remainder might still have 
been used, but numbers 85-99 and 00 should be rejected. This uses only the 
numbers 1-84 and gives each number between 1 and 21 an equal chance of 
occurring. The numbers would then be 13, 10, 2, 5, 18, 3, 15, 21, 19, and 
16. 


A last method which avoids lengthy division is to use in effect only the 
first figure in division. Thus, if 10 numbers between 1 and 21 are required, 
numbers are first selected at random between 1 and 30 and then those 
between 22 and 30 are rejected. To do this thirty is divided into the first 
two figures, rejecting 91-99 and 00, to give the remainders 4, 13, 2, 10, 2, 17, 
9, 15, 18, 12, 15, 14, 2, 18, 18, 20... . Rejection of repeats and numbers 
over 21 then gives 4, 13, 2, 10, 17, 9, 15, 12, 14 as the ten random numbers. 
As a second example of this method suppose 10 numbers between | and 150 
are required. Using the first three columns these would be 148, 139, 27, 105, 
22, 72, 58, 20, 147, and 41. 


A second type of problem which can be solved using a table of random 
numbers is to arrange a series in random order. This is done by allocating 
a number to each number of the series and then selecting a complete set at 
random. For example, if a set of 8 objects is to be arranged in random 
order, 8 numbers must be chosen at random between 1 and 8. Using the 
first column in Table VII and rejecting 0 and 9 the resulting selection is 3, 7, 
1, 4, 2, 8, 5, and 6. 


This may be rather tedious if a large series has to be arranged in order 
and it is easier here to carry out the selection in two or more stages. For 
example, suppose the numbers between 1 and 40 are to be rearranged in 
random order. Using the eleventh and twelfth columns of the first page of 
Table VII the first twenty numbers are: 28, 24, 21, 8, 35, 20, 31, 11, 23, 4, 
30, 2, 33, 36, 1, 19, 32, 17, 37,5. Repetition of numbers now makes further 
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selection difficult so that the numbers already used may be struck out and 
numbers between 1 and 20 chosen. The remaining numbers are: 


3 WY 8 6 7 R 9 10 
13 14 #5 ~= #6 «6—hlhUOM l18lUC 

WZ WwW 2% 26 27 Ww 2wW 36 
yf %4% YW WwW WW iw #3 «40 


RRR 
Nim 


and using the sixteenth and seventeenth columns we get 10, 1, 12, 15, 2, 6, 
7, 5, 13, 4. The tenth, first . . . fourth numbers in the above array are 
16, 3, 22, 27, 6, 12, 13, 10, 25, 9, and when these are struck out we get: 


KH SF ff FT KF SF 
4 18 Je YW 1% WW Mw 
AwA Bb 6 YW W 2 36 
4 WK 3M W 38 $39 40 


RRR 
ZWRRN 
RRR® 


The order for the remaining ten numbers, as determined from the eighteenth 
column, is 10, 1, 6, 3, 4, 7, 9, 8, 2, 5. In the above array these give the 
numbers 40, 7, 29, 15, 18, 34, 39, 38, 14, 26. The completed ordering is thus: 


28 24 21 8 35 20 31 11 23 4 
30 2 33 36 1 19 32 17 37 5 
16 3 22 27 6 12 13 10 25 9 
40 7 29 15 18 34 39 38 14 26 


9.3. Randomization in _experimentation—In carrying out experiments it 
is always necessary to ensure that the treatments are randomly arranged 
within the framework of the experiment. This may be done by the methods 
described in the previous section, but it is necessary to ensure that a 
completely random arrangement is achieved. To do this, it is necessary in 
general to carry out three steps: 

I a design of the type to be used should be chosen at random from the 
possible designs of this type 

2 treatments should be allotted at random to the treatment letters of the 
design 

3 the rows, columns and blocks of the design should be randomized. 

Sometimes one or more of these steps may be unnecessary e.g. in using 

randomized blocks, the second and third steps are unnecessary if the first 

step is correctly carried out. Usually, if step 7 can be perfectly achieved 

step 2 can be ignored, but often the designs are tabulated in some systematic 

fashion and step 2 must therefore be carried out. For example, most 

tabulations of lattice square designs have treatments 1-5 occurring in the 
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same row or column. It might be disastrous, however, to allocate these to 
the first five treatments, which are often the lower levels of the treatments 
tested. 


Randomization of any particular design may be carried out as described in 
the previous section. As an example consider the randomization of a 
6x 6 Latin square. One was selected at random from FisHer, R. A. and 
YaTES, F. Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural and Medical 
Research: 


“hb Ooa 
MOA yA 
Samo ANd 
Mada my 
mo Noa hy 
woQmm oy 


Using the first row of the second page of Table VII, the columns may be 
rearranged at random in the order 5, 3, 4, 1, 6,2. This gives the square: 


awanoa hh 
vba won 
mH yom ty 
aAmMOADWRm 
waQrary dy 
moana 


Next the rows have to be rearranged at random. From the second row of the 
second page of Table VII, the order 1, 2, 5, 6, 4, 3 is obtained. The 
rearranged square is then: 


Sma WO OF 
wm Saad 
aoe yh 
QT DAWA 
eT ere 
~AmMD AD 


Lastly, the treatments are allocated at random to the letters. Using the 
third row of the second page of Table VII, the arrangement is: A, 4; B, 5; 
C, 1; D, 2; E, 6; F, 3. Thus C is used to denote the first treatment, D, the 
second, and so on. This completes the randomization. 


9.4 Methods of sampling—Now consider general methods of sampling 
which satisfy the requirements stated in section 9.1. The sample must 
be unbiased and yield an estimate of its own error but, consistent with these 
aims, the sample should be representative i.e. it should have nearly the same 
characteristics as the population. For this reason, purely random sampling 
is seldom employed. Two main alternatives exist: stratified random 
sampling and systematic sampling. 
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. In stratified random sampling, the material or area to be sampled is 
divided into strata or groups and a number of observations is taken from 
each stratum. To yield an estimate of the accuracy, in general at least two 
samples are required from each stratum. The strata should be chosen to 
be as uniform as possible so that by ensuring that each stratum is propor- 
tionally represented in the total sample the variability between strata is 
eliminated. For instance, if the sampling is to determine the average annual 
expenditure of families on different articles, the area concerned may be 
divided into comparable districts and a proportion of families taken from 
each district. In this manner each district is proportionally represented in 
the total sample. 


Sometimes, however, the population to be sampled may be divided into 
strata some of which are more variable than others. For example, we may 
stratify the population of a town according to age and decide to take a 
proportion from each age group. If, however, the measurements or 
observations that are being taken are more variable in some age groups it 
may be desirable to take a greater proportion from these age groups to 
determine these groups more accurately. Such a procedure is known as 
stratified sampling with a variable sampling fraction. 


Ideally, where this method is employed, the proportion taken from each 
stratum should be roughly proportional to the standard deviation within 
each stratum. Thus, if one stratum has twice as large a standard deviation 
as another, the proportion sampled in the first stratum should be roughly 
double that in the second. 


In systematic sampling the samples are equally spaced throughout the 
area or population to be sampled. Thus, for example, in house-to-house 
sampling every tenth or twentieth house may be taken, or in sampling a 
field a sample may be taken every fifteenth pace. By this means we may 
ensure that the whole population is represented in the final sample. There 
are, however, several analytical difficulties connected with systematic 
sampling. First, it is necessary that a systematic sample should have a 
starting point chosen at random. If every tenth house is being taken, then a 
house would have to be chosen at random from the first ten as a starting 
point. Secondly, in order to obtain a valid estimate of the accuracy of the 
sample, it is necessary to take at least two systematic samples. To improve 
the estimate of error the material might be divided into strata and indepen- 
dent systematic samples taken from each. Alternatively, if a single 
systematic sample is taken, it may be used to obtain an overestimate for the 
error t.e. it may be employed to give a lower limit for the accuracy of the 
sample. The method of doing this will be explained in the next section. 
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Stratiied Systematic Figure 52 gives examples of stratified random and 
=e systematic sampling along a line. For the stratified 
: = random sample the line is divided into equal strata of 
aes twenty units and two samples (indicated by crosses) are 


taken at random from each. For the systematic scheme 

samples are taken at intervals of ten units, the starting 
ae as point being chosen at random. A similar figure might 
be constructed for samples taken over an area. Here the 
systematic sample would appear as a grid of samples, 
while for the stratified random sample the area would be 
divided into sub-areas and a number of samples taken at 
random from each sub-area. 


Qa 


Ty 


9.5 Analysis of stratified random samples—The form 


oe of analysis adopted for the examination of results depends 

2 a upon the method of sampling used: stratified random or 

systematic, For stratified random sampling, the method 

Figure 52 of analysis will also depend upon whether a fixed or 
Methods of ‘ab : : k f F 

sampling variable proportion is taken from each stratum. For 


simplicity suppose that we are sampling for one variable 
only and that where the population is stratified the size of each stratum 
is known. 

Suppose that the sizes of the k strata are 5,, 5.,.. . Sy, that m,, ma, .. . My 
observations are taken from these strata, that the standard deviations 
within the strata are c,, o,,...«o, and that the estimated means from the 
strata are X,, X,., ... X,. Also suppose that the total size of population 
sampled is S, the total number of observations taken is N, and that the 
estimated mean of the observation is x. 

If a fixed proportion is sampled from each stratum, then 

mm, 


N _ No. sampled from each stratum 


a ee ae 
~— an —- — 
s s e 


S, Ss s, S§ Size of stratum 


and the overall mean x is the best estimate for the whole population. The 
standard error of this (using the rule of section 3.5) is 


No P+nywe7+ 2... +o? 
N? 


Usually, of course, if the standard deviations were different, a variable 
sampling fraction would be used, so that if a fixed sampling fraction is used 
1, 0%, ... O, May generally be replaced by o. The standard error then 
becomes o/ /N as usual. Here the form of analysis is exactly the same as 
that used in testing the differences between several groups, the differences 
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between strata being eliminated in the same manner and the residual mean 
square being used as an estimate of oc’. 

If the standard deviations are the same in all strata but the numbers 
taken from each stratum are not proportional to the stratum size, then the 
overall mean should be estimated from 


SX, FSX Ht. 6. HSH yX, 


and the standard error of this estimate is 


e S254? 542 
T ro + Ts + s e es + = 7 


Here again o” is estimated using the residual mean square in the analysis of 
variance after eliminating differences between strata. 

If the proportion in each stratum is proportional to the standard deviation 
within the stratum, then 


nm nm, _ _— Me N 








mene a Ae tee 


§,%, S25 == ARO = S,o 7, + $,0, + oe 6 + §,0;, 


ee 


The best overall estimate for the population is still given by 











SX; + $,X_ + oe + Si Xy 
S 
and its standard error is now 


Lastly, if the proportions taken from cach stratum are not exactly propor- 
tional to the standard deviations, the above estimate may still be used but 
the standard error becomes 


l So? S07 8? Op? 
GC + Ras + e e e@ + Pare tt 
S n, nr. ny 


To demonstrate the uses of these formulae we shall consider sampling 
from a population with three strata of relative sizes 1: 2:3 and with 
standard deviations 4, 3 and 2 respectively i.e. s,=1, s,=2, s,=3, o,=4, 
o,=3, o,=2, and suppose that 96 observations in all are taken. (This type 
of population in which the smaller strata aré more variable is not 
uncommon.) 
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If a fixed sampling fraction is used, then 


i.e. n,=16, n,=32, n,=48. With these numbers sampled from each 
stratum the mean of the 96 observations estimates the overall mean. This 
estimate has a standard error of 
2 2 2 
/2 "a" 16x P45 x Mt Bxe +48 xe) — 40-283 


Alternatively, if a variable sampling fraction is used, then the numbers 
to be taken from each stratum are determined by: 


—_ SS am oe 


ie. n,= 24, n,=36, n,=36. With these numbers in each stratum the mean 
is estimated from 
X,+2x, + 3x, 
6 


This has a standard error of 


/ 96 
24/4+36/3+ 30/2 £0:272 
This value is not very much smaller than that obtained by taking a fixed 
proportion from each strata. A larger difference between the standard 
deviations would be required to make the variable sampling fraction 
profitable. 

Of course, in general, the standard deviations are not known, so that the 
appropriate numbers in each group can be gauged only approximately. If, 
in the above example, the standard deviations were incorrectly estimated as 
3°5, 3-4 and 1:9, the required numbers in each group would be estimated as 
n,=21, n,=41, n,=34. The overall mean would still be estimated from 


X,+2x, + 3x, 
6 


and its standard error would be 


2 2 2 2 2 2 
en [7% [x4 + oes , Se] = 40-274 
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This differs to a negligible degree from the values obtained above using 
exact sampling fractions. Evidently, the accuracy is not very greatly affected 
by small inaccuracies in estimating the standard deviations. 


For practical field sampling, the easiest method of carrying out the 
sampling is to divide the area into k equally sized strata and to take two 
samples from each stratum. The mean of these samples then estimates the 
overall mean. If d,, d,, ...d, are the differences between the pairs of 
samples in each stratum the standard error of this mean is estimated from 


(1/2k)/(d,?+d,?+.. . +d,?) 


with k degrees of freedom. 

For example, if 2, 4; 5, 6; 5, 3; 4, 4; 3, 1; 1, 0 are six such pairs of 
samples the estimated mean is (2+4+. . .+0)/12=3-17 and its standard 
error is 


(1/12)/ (2? + 1? +2? +0? +2? + 17)= 40-312 


with 6 degrees of freedom. 
This method is most useful when the variability in each stratum is 
roughly the same. 


9.6 Analysis of systematic samples—The analysis of systematic samples 
presents some difficulty since they are liable to be affected by any trend in 
the observations. Thus each observation in the series x., X,5, X22, X30). - - 
is one unit behind the corresponding observation in the sample x,, x,,, X2:, 
X,,;,-.. and in consequence, if there is an upward trend in the observations, 
the mean of the former sample will be larger than that of the latter sample. 
The effect of such a trend would be even more marked if extreme samples 
such a$ X19, X29, X39, '. - - are considered. 


A method of adjusting systematic samples* has been suggested to over- 
come this effect when there is a strong trend but, since this method might 
not correct the bias completely, it should be used cautiously. 

An estimate of error may be obtained by taking several systematic samples 
and, treating each as a unit, estimating the variance between them. If the 
population is stratified and systematic samples are taken in each stratum, 
then each systematic sample may be considered as a unit and the whole 
sample analysed like a stratified random sample. 


Alternatively, an upper limit for the error may be obtained by calculating 
the mean squared difference between successive samples. If this is denoted 
by d? and if m samples are taken, a rough estimate of the standard error is 


*Yates, F. Systematic sampling, Phil. Trans. roy. Soc., Lond. A 241 (1948) 345 
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given by d/./2n. For example, if 2, 4, 5, 6, 5, 3, 4, 4, 3, 1, 1, 0 is a series 
of equally spaced samples, the value of d is 


J [af 2? +1274 124+ 17 427+ 17+07 4+ 17+27 +074 1? )] = +1:279 


and the approximate standard error is 


120 «so 


The use of systematic sampling is not generally to be recommended unless 
very large samples are to be taken and a great deal of care is to be expended 
in the analysis of them. 


9.7 Sampling from finite populations—Specification of the accuracy of 
’ a mean by a standard error was introduced in Chapter 3 as a method of 
indicating the limits within which the true mean was likely to vary. The 
true mean here was regarded as a value which could only be realized exactly 
by taking an infinite number of observations. For example, in estimating 
a physical constant, such as Joule’s, its estimate may be improved by taking 
more observations, but to determine it exactly an infinite number of 
observations would be required. This is reflected in the standard error which 
takes the value zero only for an infinite number of observations. 

Sometimes, however, by taking sufficient observations it is possible to 
determine a mean exactly. Thus, if every member of a population is 
observed, as at a census or any complete enumeration, the mean may be 
determined exactly. It will be generally true that if we wish to measure 
exactly the mean of a finite population we shall be able to do so by taking 
sufficient observations. This means that the formula ysed for the standard 
error of a mean will be incorrect if a finite population is being considered. 

Usually, even when the population is finite, it is so large that the formula 
for the standard error of the estimated mean is very accurate. For instance, 
if an attempt is made to estimate the mean length of haddock in the North 
Sea, or public opinion in Great Britain, the relevant populations are so large 
that a sample of over a million would be required before the effect of their 
finite size could be. felt. For the usual size of sample the finite nature of 
such a population may be neglected. On some occasions the sample may, 
however, represent a fairly high proportion of the total population. Then it 
is necessary to acknowledge the finite size of the population in estimating the 
standard error. 

It has been pointed out that if all of a population is observed the mean 
is known exactly and its standard error must be zero, but if a fraction f of 
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the total population is sampled the estimated mean will in general 
deviate from the true mean of the entire population. The estimate of the 
true mean may then be considered as being made up of two parts: the 
estimate of the fraction f, which is known exactly and consequently has a 
zero variance, and the estimate of the unknown fraction (1—f). This latter 
estimate must be based upon the former, but the variance of the estimated 
mean of the unknown fraction will not be influenced by any consideration of 
the finite population i.e. it will be «?/n. The variance of the two portions 
combined i.e. of the estimated mean, will then be 
fxOtU—fyx 7 ace 
n n 


Thus the variance is altered by the factor (1 —f), and if only a small fraction 
of the population is sampled it will be reduced to o?/n. 
An alternative derivation of this formula is worth noting. The finite 
opulation itself may be considered as being a sample from a hypothetical 
jinfinite population; then 


Variance of sample mean Variance of sample Variance of finite popula- 
about infinite population = mean about finite + tion mean about infinite 
mean population mean population mean 


| 


iif the finite population consists of N members of which n are in the sample 
i.e. a fraction f=n/N is sampled, then this becomes: 


Variance of sample —,2 
= mean about finite + — 
population mean 


naw meeee* * 
31%. 


‘N 


Variance of sample =,2 gt) 2 ( es (1 — fio? 
3(1- 9) <p 


population mean o 
as previously. 

This extra term is easily included in determining the standard error of an 
estimated mean, but it is seldom required in calculating the standard error 
of the difference between means as we are usually interested in drawing 
conclusions which are generally applicable and not restricted only to the 
finite populations which are being sampled. If, however, we are concerned 
only with the finite population, the factor (1—f) should be included in 
calculating the standard errors of differences. 

AAs an example of the application of this factor consider the data of 
example 7. Here 460 tree girths were measured out of a total stand four 
or five times as large. The mean girth 44-51 in estimates the mean of the 
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whole stand and, since f lies between 1/4 and 1/5, its standard error lies 


between 
10:78 J [a0 ( 1- 1] =0-44 


10-78 s Frat 1-5) | =0-45 


It should be observed that the standard error is fairly insensitive to the 
value of f, so that even when the total size of the population is not known 
a rough estimate will often be sufficiently accurate. 

This estimated standard error should be taken as the larger of these 
values i.e. 0-45, and this could be used to compare the timber in this 
particular stand with the timber in any other stand to test whether one 
contains more than the other. If, however, the comparison with another 
stand was being made to answer a wider question, such as whether the 
method of cultivation or thigning applied to one stand is better than that 
applied to another, the estimated standard error must be calculated from 
o/ /n, since a hypothetical infinite population is being considered, of which 
this is only a sample. Furthermore, this estimate of 7? cannot be derived 
from the variation within any particular stand, but must be estimated from 
the variation between similar stands. 

As a second example consider the sampling of attributes in a finite 
population. Suppose, of a group of 1,000 people, 400 are sampled at 
random and of these 120 possess a certain attribute, say, for example, they 
hold a certain opinion. Then the estimated proportion with that opinion in 
the whole group is 120/400=0-30 and this, now, has a standard error of 


ji — 0-30) i Bes anes 


Thus, with 95 per cent certainty, the true percentage in the group lies 
between 0:25 and 0:35. The high proportion sampled here leads to an 
appreciable reduction in the standard error. If no account were taken of 
the finite population, this would be 


0-30(1-0:30)]_ 


and 


Again, the former standard error should only be used to compare the 
percentage in this group with another percentage if the results so obtained 
are to be considered as referring to this group alone. If, however, results 
of general applicability are required, the latter standard error has to be used. 
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9.8 Sampling efficiency—The relative efficiencies of different methods 
of sampling may be determined using the variances of the means derived 
by the different methods. For any particular method (with a large 
population) the effect of doubling the size of sample is to halve the variance 
of the estimated mean. Thus, if the variance of a mean estimated by one 
method of sampling is double that of a mean estimated by a second method 
of sampling using a sample of the same size, the second method is said to 
be twice as efficient as the first since it produces with a sample of, say, 100 
a mean as accurate as would be produced by the first method with a 
sample of 200. In this manner the reciprocal variances (sometimes called 
invariances) of the means estimated by different methods of sampling 
reflect the relative efficiencies of the methods. It is often convenient to 
adjust the reciprocal variance of purely random sampling to take the value 
100. The values taken by other methods of sampling then indicate the 
number of observations required in purely random sampling to obtain the 
same accuracy as could be obtained by 100 observations using the particular 
method of sampling that is being considered. 

For example, if 2, 4, 5, 6, 5, 3, 4, 4, 3, 1, 1, 0 is a random sample, the 
estimated variance is 


F (2: ‘ 1 3a) =3 
\2tre+. .-+0-75- = 3-424 


and the standard error of the estimated mean is 


3-424 
J GF = +0-534 


This might now be compared with the standard error 0:312 obtained for 
the stratified random sample of 12 used in section 9.5 and with the 
approximate standard error +0-261 obtained for the systematic sample of 
12 in section 9.6. The reciprocal variances here are 3-507 for the purely 
random sample, 10-273 for the stratified random sample and 14-680 for the 
systematic sample. If the random sample is adjusted to 100, these become 
100, 293 and 419, showing that about 300 random observations are required 
to give as accurate an estimate as 100 stratified random observations and 
about 400 random observations are required to give as accurate an estimate 
as 100 systematic observations. 

These figures refer, of course, only to this particular example and should 
not be regarded as being generally applicable. The relative efficiencies of 
the three methods of sampling will depend upon the form of population 
sampled, but if the population can be broken up easily into fairly uniform 
strata (as in this example) relative efficiencies of the above order of 
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magnitude might be expected. In comparing the relative efficiencies of 
different methods of sampling the question of cost, time and labour involved 
must also be considered. If one method of sampling is twice as efficient as 
another, but requires three times as much work to carry it out, it cannot be 
recommended for general use. To obtain the best method of sampling we 
have, in fact, to consider efficiency per unit cost in work, time and money. 
Such a consideration is beyond the scope of this book and the interested 
reader should refer to a more specialized text for information". 


SUMMARY OF PP 195 TO 210 


Methods of random selection avoiding bias have been considered and, in 
particular, the uses of a table of random numbers have been demonstrated. 


Different methods of sampling have been. given and the methods of 
analysing sample results shown. It has also been shown how the standard 
errors of the estimated means of finite populations may be calculated. 


Finally, it has been shown how, using the reciprocal of the variance, 
relative efficiencies of different methods of sampling may be compared. 


EXAMPLES 


g1 The frequencies with which the digits 0-9 occur in Table VII are: 


Digit 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Frequency 204 204 202 196 221 209 185 194 189 196 


Show that these frequencies are well within the normal limits of variation. 





g2 Using Table VIII, take a random sample of 12 logarithms to base ten between 
1:00 and 9:98 and use these to estimate the mean logarithm in this range. 


Dividing the total range into the three strata 1:00 — 3-98, 4:00-6:98, 7:00 — 9-98, take 
a stratified random sample with 4 samples from each stratum. 


Finally, take a stratified random sample with a variable sampling fraction fom the 
above strata. Here the standard deviations may be gauged roughly from the ranges 
within the three strata: 0°60, 0:24, 0:16. Thus 7, 3 and 2 samples respectively may 
be taken from the three strata. 

The true mean is in fact 0°6757 and these three methods should give, on average, 
successively more accurate estimates of this value. The standard errors of these esti- 
mates are approximately +0°221, +0:054 and +0-047. 


93 Using the standard errors given in the previous example show that the relative 
efficiencies of the three methods of sampling used are roughly 100 : 1,670 : 2,210. 


94 The sugar beets on a I-acre field were sampled for sugar percentage. This was 
done by dividing the field into fifteen strata, each of four rows. The sugar percentage 
was ae estimated for two samples of 10 beets from each stratum with the following 
results : 


*YaTes, F. Sampling Methods for Censuses and Surveys London, 1949, for example. 
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Stratum I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


14.58 13-35 13:90 13-49 14.92 14-71. 14.48 15.01 


Sample 1 

Sample 2 13-81 13-87 14.31 14-78 14:14 13-44 1485 14.58 
Stratum 9 10 il 12 Tr rT Total 
Sample 1 14.28 1438 1414 1438 15.04 14.58 16.20 - 
Sample 2 14-24 14.46 13-73, 14-27, 15-19 14.87 14.50 | 432-48 





This constituted a 1 in 20 sample of the whole field. 


Show that the mean sugar percentage of the whole crop is 14-42+0-094 (the actual 
figure for the whole crop was 14-52). 


95. The total number of 18-year old Aberdeen students in 1947 was 293. Using 
this information show that the limits in example 22 may be changed to 143-94 and 
149-38 Ib. 

96 In a sample of 200 taken from a population of 980, five members are observed 
with a given attribute. Show that the proportion with the attribute is 0-025 +0-0098. 


97 Ina population of 8,000 roughly one half held a certain opinion. Show that 
a sample of approximately 1,330 would be required to determine the true proportion 
to within 0:025 with 95 per cent certainty. Find the size of sample required to 
reduce this to 0-01 with 95 per cent certainty (Answer: 4,500). 


yg&8 The following table gives an observed distribution of arm length in mm of 
the brittle-star Ophiocoma nigra: 


. pee 20+ 30+ 40 50+ 60+ = T0-+ OF 
0 2 3 18 32 2@ 10 0 
2 9 14 4 27 6 
2 3 1 2% 3 2 
3 3 1200~«O aS 4 = 
4 3 6 20 4 12 a 
‘ 4 5 26RD ce 
6 7 13 AS a 
7 2 17 mM Mo — 
8 060 6 OK a 
9 4 14 21 26 6 1 — 





Show that there is a bias towards 8’s and away from 9’s. 


yg The following table gives the distribution of final digits in head measurements 
of male and female inmates of Scottish asylums in 1903. 











Males | Females 
Digit - es a |] —-— -—-- + - - 
Breadth Length Breadth Length 
0 457 441 385 401 
1 429 429 391 399 
2 465 467 397 402 
3 4S5 462 394 406 
4 427 427 401 387 
5 440 453 412 391 
6 431 418 401 374 
7 429 422 362 391 
8 462 477 420 410 
9 441 440 | 388 390 


; a a 
Construct a table showing the differences between the frequencies of occurrence of 
each digit and the mean frequencies of the two adjacent digits. Hence show that 
there is an excess of 8’s and a deficiency of 7’s. 
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EXTENDED DEVELOPMENT 


94.9 Multi-stage sampling—tin large scale sampling surveys the procedure 
is generally more complicated than has been indicated in previous sections. 
The problem of bias in the observer and observed becomes more acute .and 
great care has to be exercised in the taking of samples. The methods of 
sampling, while retaining the basic ideas expressed above, become more 
involved and, correspondingly, analysis of the samples is more complicated. 
In the remainder of this chapter the ideas behind some of these methods 
will be explained, but it is not intended to give a complete account of their 
operation. The bibliography should be referred to for references to 
particular aspects of these methods. 

One of the chief difficulties in large scale surveys is the extensive area 
that may have to be covered in getting a random or stratified random 
sample. It may be a very expensive and lengthy task to cover the whole 
population in order to obtain a representative or unbiased sample. It would, 
in fact, be much better if it were possible to cover a small portion of the 
population intensively and thus obtain an unbiased estimate. 

This can, in fact, be done provided that the portion to be studied is 
randomly chosen and also provided that some idea can be obtained of the 
sampling error resulting from such a choice. The sampling procedure here 
is to break the population up into groups, to take a sample (random or 
stratified random) of the groups and then to take samples from within each 
of the chosen groups. Thus the sampling would be carried out in two 
stages: the first stage determining the groups, and the second stage sampling 
the groups. Correspondingly, the error in the estimated mean can be split 
into two portions: the portion arising from the variation between the groups 
and the portion arising from the variation within the groups. 

If there is no variation within the groups the variance of the estimated 
mean is 


Variance between group means’ o? 


Number of groups sampled —= n 


where o? is the variance between group means and n is the number of 
groups sampled. Alternatively, if a fraction f of the total number of groups 
is sampled, this may be replaced by 


(l1-f)o* 
n 


If there is no variation between the groups the variance of the estimated 
mean is then 


Variance within groups —o”? 
Number of samples taken nn’ 
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where o”’ is the variance within groups, and n’ is the number of samples 
taken from each group. Again, if f represents the fraction of each group 
sampled, this becomes 


(1-f)o" 


, 


nn 


If, now, there is variation both between and within the groups, both of 
these contribute to the variance of the mean. Since, however, the variation 
within groups will be reflected in the variation between groups, this latter 
portion only contributes, in part, to the variance of the estimated mean, 
which is 


(=o? fe" 
n nn 


It should be noted that if f is sufficiently small to be neglected this becomes 
o*/n i.e. the same result as would be obtained using the group means as 
the sample and ignoring the variation within groups. 

The analysis of a 2-stage sampling process may easily be carried out using 
a within and between group form of analysis. If the analysis of variance 
testing the difference between groups has a between group mean square of 
s? and a within group mean square of s’*, then s/n’ estimates o? and s”? 
estimates o’”. Thus the estimated variance of the mean is 


(1-—f)s a fa —f)s* 
nn’ nn’ 





Sampling may similarly be carried out in several stages and corresponding 
formulae to the above exist for estimating the standard errors of estimated 
means. Such sampling is known as multi-stage sampling. 


9A.10 Ratio method in sampling—tit is often possible to make use of 
supplementary information in sampling to ensure that the sample is 
representative in certain observations. Thus, for example, if a random 
sample of individuals is taken from a population in which the proportion of 
males is known, the sample may be stratified for sex and, consequently, any 
variation in the estimated mean due to sex differences removed. 

Frequently, stratification of a sample may be carried out with regard to 
supplementary observations, but sometimes this is not possible or other 
methods of utilizing the supplementary information are preferable. For 
instance, in estimating the number of people with a given attribute in the 
whole population it will be easier to estimate the proportion of people with 
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the attribute in a given sample and to multiply this by the total size of 
population, if this is known. Here the supplementary information is the 
total size of population. As a second illustration, if it were required to 
estimate the total annual milk production of an area, it would, in fact, be 
easier to estimate the average milk production per cow and multiply this 
by the total number of cows, if this were known, than to try to estimate it 
directly from the sampled farms. Thus here the estimate of the total milk 
production would be 


Total milk production of sampled farms 


iS e - 
Number of cows on sampled farms x Total number of animals in population 





In general, we may derive an estimate of a sampled quantity from the 
formula 


Total of sampled quantity 


$$ x Total of concomitant variable in population 
Total of concomitant variable in sample nee PoP 


The use in this manner of supplementary information is called the ratio 
method. 

There is a slight difficulty in attaching a standard error to an estimate 
obtained by the ratio method, since we have, in effect, to attach a standard 
error to the estimated ratio 


Total of sampled quantity —_— 
Total of concomitant variable in sample 





In the first of the above examples, where this ratio is 


No. of people with attribute in sample 


No. of people sampled 








this presents no difficulty since the denominator is fixed in advance (unless, 
of course, a sample of households is being taken when the following remarks 
will apply). However, in the second of the above examples the ratio is 


Total milk production of sampled farms 


at recone. 


No. of cows on sampled farms 


Here the denominator is not fixed in advance, and cows observed on the 
same farm cannot be regarded as independent observations since the treat- 
ment by the farmer of the animals may produce considerable improvement 
in milk production. To put this statement in alternative manner, the farm 
is the sampling unit and, consequently, possible variation in the denominator 
must be taken into account in estimating the standard error of the ratio. 
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In order to determine the variance of the ratio it is necessary to use an 
approximate formula which may be quoted as follows: 








ny” x? yy x y 


Warinnceut <= x [ variance ofx | Variance of y _ 2x Covariance ofxandy| 

For the above example, x is the mean milk production per farm, y is the 
mean number of cows per farm, x/y is the estimated milk production per 
cow, n is the number of farms sampled. In order to calculate the standard 
error, it is necessary to estimate the variances of the milk production per 
farm and the number of animals per farm and also the covariance of the 
total milk production and number of animals per farm. These would then 
be substituted in the above formula. 


_ To demonstrate the ratio method, suppose 30 farms were sampled with the follow- 
ing results: 











Milk production x 6 0 
Number of cows y 3 15 2 10 17 41 0 12 21 2 
Milk production x 16 - 2 oO 183 6 0 0 29 63 41 : 
Number of cows y 4 1 0 36—s«3 0 0 8 16 12 
Milk production x 0 oO 30 187 63 130 14 «+15 2 12. 
Number of cows y 0 0 8 42 16 28 6 4 8 3 
=x = 1,363 V¥=328 
X= 45-433 y = 10-933 
x (x— xP X (x—x) (y—y) ~(y—yF 
Sateen. Nate 1° fet Von Meee EE, . Fk OE, cee ; 
29 3,021-07 59 662°45 9 146°55 
Mean milk production per cow=45°433/10:933 
= 4-156 
_ (4-156) (3021-07 | 14655 — 2 (66245) | 
Standard error= 4/ | 35 \(qg-433p * (10-933) ~ (45-433) (10-933) 
= +0°113 


If the total number of cows in the district was known this could be used to multiply 
the mean milk production-and its standard error, thus giving the estimated total milk 
production. 


The use of ratios in this manner is not, of course, restricted to random 
sampling and it may be used for other methods. Again, where necessary, 
the factor (1—f) may be used to adjust for the effect of finite populations. 
Ln the above example f would be the fraction of farms sampled. 


ga.11 Regression method in sampling—Often when supplementary 
measurements are taken, if they are associated with the sampled measure- 
mehts, a straight line relationship can be set up between the two sets of 
measurements. If the population mean of the supplementary measurements 
is known the corresponding population value for the sampled measurement 
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may then be estimated. In this manner the estimate may be improved by 
‘standardizing’ for the supplementary measurement. For instance, if we 
are sampling for a measurement which tends to increase linearly with age, 
we may estimate the form of association between age and the measurement. 
This may then be used to adjust the sample so that its mean age equals that 
of the population and so that it is, in effect, standardized for age. 

This adjustment, which was in fact used in Chapter 7 as a method for 
improving the accuracy of comparisons between different groups, requires 
no new methods and may be made quite easily. It is particularly useful 
where two methods of taking measurements exist, one of which is expensive 
but accurate, the other being inexpensive but possibly biased. Both methods 
may then be carried out in a sample of the population and the cheaper 
method may be carried out over the whole population. The cheaper 
method may then be calibrated against the more exact method from the 
sample, and the value obtained for the whole population adjusted to give a 
more accurate estimate. 

In particular, this approach may be used to calibrate eye estimates and to 
remove any bias in the estimate. This method has been called the regression 
method in sampling. 


As an example we shall consider a series of eye estimates of the numbers of pine 
cones per tree e and the actual numbers of pine cones per tree n. On a random 
sample of 10 trees these gave the values: 


Number of cones n 0 337 $69 67 28 564 120 137 81 386 
Estimated number of cones e , 0 300 400 50 25 480 100 100 80 300 


For these values, we get: 
Xn = 2,289 Se = 1,835 
n=228°9 7 e=183°5 
= (n—n)? =425.473 X(n—n)(e—e)=331,418 > (e —e)? =263,203 
b= 331,418 /263,203 
= 1:2592 
and the regression equation of n on e is 
n=228°9 + 1:2592 (e — 183-5) 


This may be tested by the analysis of variance: 





D.f}. §.§. M.s. 
Regression 1 417,312 417,312 409 
Residual 8 8,161 1,020-1 
Total 9 425,473 





There is obviously a bias in the eye estimates, which tend to be lower than the true 
numbers of cones. Consequently the above regression equation may be used to 
eliminate the bias from the mean eye estimate for the whole group of 184 trees 
of which this was a sample. The mean eye estimate for this group was 227:2 so 
that the corresponding number of cones is 


228-9 + 1°2592 (227:2 — 183-5) = 283-9 
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Alternatively, this estimate may be regarded as the mean number of cones for the 


10 sample trees corrected for the difference between the eye estimates for these 
trees and for the whole stand. 


The standard error of this estimate may be derived in the usual manner from 
oy {AL 4g (227-2-- 183571] ag, 
a [1,020 Lyig t “" a@sa03— | | = £10 


The improvement in accuracy due to this method is evident when this standard error 


compared with the standard error of the estimate obtained directly from the sample 
trees: +68°8. 


It must however be noted that the above approach is subject to certain 
limitations. First, it is necessary for the association between the two sets 
of observations to be linear. Sccondly, the population mean of the 
supplementary observation must be known. Thirdly, it assumes that the 
regression equation is derived from an unbiased sample of the whole 
population. Each of these limitations may be overcome (the first, only 
under certain conditions), but some modification of the form of analysis 1s 
required on each occasion. 


SUMMARY OF PP 212 TO 217 


Some of the sampling methods commonly used in surveys have been 
indicated. The appropriate formulae for estimating standard errors when 
the sampling is carried out in two or more stages have been derived. 

Methods of using supplementary observations to improve estimates 
obtained by sampling have been given. In addition to stratification two 
other methods have been explained: the ratio method and the regression 
method. The ratio method effectively estimates an unknown ratio and its 
standard error and utilizes this in deriving an improved estimate. The 
regression method does the same with a regression equation. Examples 
have been given of the application of these methods. 


EXAMPLES 


roo In a sampling investigation to estimate the yield of wheat on a given area, the 
area was divided into 75 sub-areas which were stratified into 5 blocks of 15 sub-areas 
and 3 sub-areas were chosen at random from each block. These fifteen sub-areas were 
then sampled by taking two random samples of one tenth of their area. The follow- 
ing table of results was obtained : 







Sub-area 











Block ‘ Sample a b a = b 
- 1 ‘| 685 690 426-466 
i 440 485 555 505 
Wi 635 560 735 665 
Iv 600 550 695 695 
V '  §33 587 | S05 430 | 765 555 
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Construct the analysis of variance testing the differences between blocks and sub-areas : 








S.s. M.s. Vr. 
Blocks 4 77,316 19,329 4.88 
Residual between sub-areas 10 143,970 14,397 3-64 
Between sub-areas 14 221,286 a —— 
Within sub-areas 15 59,407 3,960 
Total 29 280,693 





Hence show that the mean yield is 574:8 and that its standard error is 


J pa=us 14,397 | 1/5 (1-1/5) 3,960 
30 30 


(The true value here was in fact 587-9.) 


= +20°1 


ror Show that if the ratio method is used on the cone data of section 9a.11, the 
estimated mean number of cones, ignoring the factor (1 — f), is 283-4 + 11°82. 


102. Show that if the regression method is used on the milk production data of 
section 9A.10, and the mean number of cows per farm is 12:3, the estimated mean 
milk production per farm is 51°61+0:964. 
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Table I 
Table of the Percentage of Observations 
Sees a Given Normal deviate d 




















| Percentage d Percentage, d Perc entaze 
| 4-0 0-003 1:0 15:9 | --1:1 86°43 
7 3-5 0-023 0-9 18-4 | —1-2 88-49 
3-2 0-069 08 21-2 —1:3 90°32 
| 30 0-135 07 242 —1:4 91-92 
28 0-256 06 27-4 —1:5 93-32 
26 0-466 0-5 30-9 —16 94:52 | 
2:5 0-621 04 34:5 —1:7 95-54 
24 0-820 03 38-2 —1:8 96-41 
2:3. 1-07 02 42:1 1:9 97-13 
| 22 1-39 0-1 46-0 —2-0 97°72 
21. 1-79 00 500 | —2-1 98-21 
| 20 228 |-O1 540 2-2 98-61 
19 287 |-02 57:9 —2:3 98-93 
| 18 359 {-03 61:8 —2:4 99-180 
1:7 446 |-0-4 § 65°5 -2:5 99-379 
16 5-48 -O5 691 —2:6 99:°534 
1:5 668 |--06 72°6 —2-8 99-744 
| 14 808 |-0:7 75:8 ~3-0 99-865 
| 13 968 |-08 78:8 —3:2 99-931 
| 12 1151 |-0:9 81-6 --3°5 99-977 
Lat 13-57 ;—1-0 84:1 | —4-0 99-997 
Table II 


Table of Limits for the Deviate d 
cyrresponding to a Given Percentage 





Percentage : a Percentage d : Percentage d 
+ + +t 


| 99:99 3-89 85 1.44 40 0:52 
99-9 3-29 80 1:28 35 0-45 
99 2-58 75 1-15 30 0-39 
98 2-33 70 1-04 25 0-32 
97 2:17 65 0-93 20 0-25 


96 2-05 60 0-84 15 0-19 
1:96 55 0-76 10 0-13 
92 1-75 50 0-67 5 0-06 
1-64 45 0-60 0 0-00 
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Table Ill 
Variance-Ratio Table, 5 per cent Points giving the Values of the Ratio 





exceeded by Pure Chance in 5 per cent of Trials 





oS Mto NMErST ANON CMOSKrns NOoanwe won 
COMmoOoOONn SFeTFan NMMNAANN CIA ——=—- CS 


TAAMAA AQAA AAGAIA AAAAG AEC ACen aes | 


10 
242 
19.40 
8-78 
5-96 
4.74 
0) 
3 
1 
9 








MOR Sn SOHO SO—HHR TROND EYsow Notas ab goDa OF aw 
al GaeSr BSMHS KFSLSH AGFSEA mamaag aAdGAaag =SSOA AAHS 
NH OO + WFAMNMAMN ANNAN ANQANAH ANACANANH “VAN AN NAAN = = eat at ved 
CE NQ MNTnOe WHNEOT ANn—ewoN NSOoreode NOacomr™ womnerw om z+ 
02 famsdS ARIAS RSEKS AQHSS YSERA GRARa AVBSS SSRS 
S NH oot PMCAMNAMN NAAQAQNQA AQaan\h AAQNAAN ANQAAN AINAQIANA AQ a — 
8 ~ 
den 
x WA A 0 RAoanrw KHNOe Omeoras RBROGTAO AMPonn norwdTcn Sorwne 
Er (Nanos ALKA] SAKE GOHKNN FITTF Noam Ades SOOO 
= ND 0 0 TPTOAAMN MNANAIN AAQANANA ANAQANA ACTNQaANN NAAINA ANNAN 
en, : 
8 eo Ww WOrornd AOAMNA Tt WMO MNMNAA COTMAN CMAMNMGM" AvOwT*a 
eISMAZR ASBAGAN SSRSR FRSSS HHHHS FSS AAGAA FAAS 
& AKWSST TAMAMA AMAA AAAAA AAAAN AAAAA AaAAAAA AaAN 
Ss | 
y { 
i OmON ArAWGE OCANL Mert OCOGTNO Anotm NHNorunm ornw=- 
Ln RANG MAO am ORR Wot-™-Mre oCVouvsowog NNNMNN PEMMM MAIQUAN 
ey AADAGH TMMAMM AAMAN AKAAA AAAAA AAAAA AnAAA AAAN 
S 
m MARR ANtTMO OOWMMO BMOMONM TNOMO TMHOH mwonow womeaeh 
Sy /QGkSA2R SlSSF SSAZUS SRRKS SKRSRK SKERS SHAY FSFa 
Sy ae PFAAN MONONA MNHA MANANAN ATAANN ATNAQNANN ANQANA ANAN 
® 
Q LpOCOD— CHES AHHTAHR FOOMSO MNMAZDH WOMNMA FAOTA OEMS 
i nj aem™ANT SFMNOCOM HTTNA AAs SSESSH BAAAAH Crmmemem Mm™wororv 
[NAAM SFT NN MMA AA NGMAMAM NMMMAMN ANQAANAN ANAQNAA Aan 
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aw /SSRaS IEFSS RVSSTS SARAY SISYSS SAAGG ALAI= SSssS 
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1 
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Table ILI (continued) 


Variance-Ratio Table, 5 per cent Points giving the Values of the Ratio 
exceeded by Pure Chance in 5 per cent of Trials 


YO mmm ae ee mat a ee 





nee a ce na a nn eee <1 enn 


Degrees of freedom of numerator ! 
12 16 20 24 30 40 50 60 75 100 XN 














244 «246 «#40248 «=9249S 250s s251.Ss«a252~—sé—«a5Stsi«i S858 
19-41 19-43 19-45 19-45 19-46 19-47 19-47 19-48 19-48 19-49 19:50 | 
874 869 866 864 862 859 858 857 857 856 853 — 
591 584 580 577 5:74 572 570 569 S568 566 5-63 | 
| 
| 
| 


4-68 460 4:56 453 450 446 444 443 442 440 4-36 


400 3:92 387 3-84 3-81 3-75 3:74 «893-72, 3-71 3-67 


W U2 
Ww ~) 
ph Q 


357 349 3:44 3-41 3-38 3:32 3:30 «= 3-29) 3-28 ~— 3-23 
3-28 320 3:15 3-12 3:08 3:04 303 3:00 300 298 2-93 
307. 2:98 2:94 2:90 2-86 2:82 2:80 2:79 2:77 2-76 2-71 
291 282 2:77 274 2:70 266 264 262 261 2:59 254 | 
279 2:70 265 261 257 2:53 250 2:49 2:47 245 240 | 
269 260 254 250 247 242 240 2:38 2:36 2:35 230 | 
260 251 246 242 2:38 234 2:32 230 2:28 2:26 2:21 | 
253 2:44 2:39 2:35 2:31 2:27 2:24 2:22 2:21 2:19 2-13 | 
248 2:39 2:33 2:29 2:25 2:20 2:18 2:16 2:15 212 2-07 
242 2:33 2:28 2:24 2:19 215 2:13 2:10 209 207 2-01 
2:38) 2:29) 2:23) 2:19 2:15 2:10 2:08 2:06 2:04 2:02 1-96 
2°34 225 2:19 215 211 2:06 2:04 2:02 2:00 1:98 1:92 | 
231 2:21 216 2-11 207 203 200 198 196 194 188 | 
228 2:18 2:12 208 2:04 199 196 195 192 190 184 | 
2:25 215 2:10 205 201 196 193 192 189 187 181 | 
2-23 2:13 207 203 198 1:94 1:91 189 1-87 1-84 1-78 | 
220 2:10 205 2:06 1:96 1:91 188 1:86 184 1:82 1:76 | 
218 209 203 1:98 194 189 186 184 182 1:80 1-73 
2:16 206 201 1:96 192 187 184 182 1-80 1-77 1-71 
215 205 199 195 1-90 1:85 1:82 180 1-78 1-76 1-69 
2:13 203 1:97 193 188 1:84 180 1-78 1:76 1-74 = 1-67 
2:12 202 196 191 1:87 1:82 1:78 1:77) 175 = 1:72 1-65 
210 200 194 190 185 1:80 1-77 1-75 1:73 1-71 1-64 
2:09 #199 193 189 184 1:79 1:76 174 «1-72 169- 1-62 
200 1:90 1°84 1:79 1:74 +4169 #%166 164 #161 «#159 1°51 | 
195) 185 0 61-78 «1-74 1-69) 1-630 1600 158 S55 S20 144, 
1:92 181 1:75 1:70 165 1:59 1:56 153 150 1-48 ~ 1-39 
189 1-79 1-72 167 162 1:56 1:53 150 147 145 1:35, 
1:88 1:77) 1:70 165 1:60 154 F510 61:48 «(14500 (14200: 1:32, 
185 75 168 163 1:57 51 148 145 142 «1:39 1-28), 
182 1:71 164 159 154 147 144 14100 «1370 «1340 0©«122 
180 169 162 157 152 145 142 139 135 132 = 1-19 
750 164 UST 1520 1460 13900 1350 1320 28 124 100 | 


| 





| 
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Table IV 


Variance-Ratio Table, 1 per cent Points giving the Values of the Ratio 
exceeded by Pure Chance in I per cent of Trials 


re nee a tc rr er ews ee 


Degrees of freedom of numerator 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


4,052 4,999 5,403 5,625 5,764 5,859 5,928 5,982 6,022 


re ete a ee eter. 








1 
7 98-50 99-00 99-17 99-25 99-30 99-33 99-36 99-36 99.39 
3 34-12 30:82 29-46 28-71 28-24 27-91 27-67 27-49 27-34 
4 21:20 18-00 16:69 15-98 15-52 15-21 14-98 14-80 14-66 
5 16:26 13-27 12-06 11:39 10-97 10-67 10-46 10:29 10-16 
6 13:74 10:92 9-78 9-15 875 847 826 8-10 7-98 
7 12:25 9-55 845 785 746 7:19 699 684 6-72 
8 11:26 865 7:59 7:01 663 637 618 603 5-91 
9 10-56 802 699 642 606 580 561 5-47 5-35 
10 10:04 7:56 655 599 564 539 520 506 4-94 
11 965 7:20 622 567 532 507 489 474 463 
. 12 9-33 693 595 541 506 482 464 450 4.39 
Ss 13 9.07 670 5-74 520 486 462 444 430 4.19 
S 14 886 651 5:56 504 469 446 428 414 4.03 
z- 1s 8-68 636 542 489 456 432 414 400 3-89 
2 16 8-53 623 5:29 4-77 444 420 403 3-89 3-78 
Ss 17 8-40 611 518 467 434 410 393 3-79 3-68 
ws 18 8:28 601 509 458 425 401 384 3-71 3-60 
S 49 8-18 593 501 4:50 417 3-94 3-76 363 3-52 
£ 20 8:10 585 494 443 410 3-87 3-70 3-56 3-46 
8 
3 41 8-02 5:78 487 437 404 3-81 364 3-51 3-40 
2 22 7.94 5-72 482 431 3-99 3-76 3-59 3-45 3-36 
43 788 566 476 426 3-94 3-71 3-54 3-41 3-30 
So 24 782 561 472 422 3-90 3-67 3-50 3-36 3-26 
2 25 1:71 5:57 468 418 386 363 346 3:32 3-22 
S 26 1:72 553 464 414 382 3-59 342 329 3-18 
8 27 768 549 460 411 3-78 3:56 3:39 3-26 3-15 
8 164 545 457 407 3-75 -3-53 3-36 3-23 3-12 
29 7160 542 454 404 3-73 3:50 3:33 320 3-09 
30 7-56 539 451 402 3-70 3-47 3-30 3:17 3-07 
40 7:31 5-18 431 3-83 3-51 3-29 312 2-99 2-89 
50 7.17 506 420 3-72 341 318 302 288 2-78 
60 7.08 4:98 413 365 334 3-12 295 282 2.72 
70 701 492 408 360 329 3.07 2:91 2-77 2-67 
80 696 488 404 3-56 3:25 3-04 2.87 2:74 2.64 
100 690 482 3-98 3-51. 320 2:99 2.82 269 2.59 
150 681 475 391 3-44 314 2-92 2:76 2.62 2-53 
200 676 471 388 3-41 3141 290 2-73 2-60 2-50 
ao 663 460 3-78 3-32 3:02 280 264 2-51 2-41 
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Table IV (continued) 


Variance-Ratio Table, I per cent Points giving the Values of the Ratio 
exceeded by Pure Chance in 1 per cent of Trials 








Degrees of freedom of numerator 
12 16 20 24 30 40 50 60 75 100 mw 


a 





6,106 6,169 6,209 6,235 6,261 6,287 6,302 6,313 6,323 6,334 6,366 
99°42 99:44 99:45 99°46 99-47 99-47 99-48 99-48 99-49 99-49 99-50 
27°05 26°83 26°69 26°60 26:50 26°41 26:35 26°32 26:27 26:23 26:12 
14:37 14:15 14:02 13°93 13°84 13°74 13°69 13°65 13-61 13°57 13°46 





989 968 955 947 938 929 924 920 917 913 9:02 
7:72 752 740 7:31 7:23 7:14 709 7:06 7:02 699 6-88 
647 627 616 607 599 591 585 582 5-78 5:75 5-65 
567 548 5:36 5:28 520 512 506 503 500 496 4-86 
S11 492 481 473 465 457 451 448 445 441 4331 
471 452 440 433 425 416 412 408 405 401 3-91 
440 421 410 402 394 386 380 3-78 3:74 3-70 3-60 
416 3:98 3-86 3-78 3-70 362 3-56 3-54 349 3-46 3-36 
3:96 3:78 366 3:59 3-51 342 3:37 3:34 3:30 3-27 3-16 
380 362 3:50 343 3:35 3:27 3-21 3-18 3:14 3-11 3-00 
367 348 3:37 3-29 3:21 3-13 3:07 305 300 2:97 2.87 
3-55 3-37) 3-260 3-18 3-10 33-02 2-96 2:93 2-89) 2-86 2.75 
3-45 3:27 «3-16 «63-08 )3=— 33-00 2:92 2-860 2-83) 2:79 2-76 2-65 
3-37 3:19 §=93:08 =963:000 2:91 284 2:78 2:75 2-71 2-68 2-57 
330 3:12 300 2:92 284 2:76 2-70 267 263 2:60 2-49 
3:23 3:05 2:94 2:86 2:78 269 263 261 2:56 253 2.42 
3:17 299 288 280 2:72 264 258 255 251 2:47 2-36 
3:12 2:94 283 2:75 2-67 2:58 253 250 246 2-42 2:31 
3-07. 289 2:78 2:70 262 2:54 248 245 241 237 2:26 | 
303 285 2-74 2:66 258 249 244 240 2:36 2-33 2-21 
299 281 2:70 262 254 245 240 2:36 2-32 2:29 2:17 
2:96 2:77 266 2:58 2:50 2:42 2:36 2:33 2:28 2:25 2-13 
2:93 2:74 263 255 2-47 2:38 2:33 2:29 2:25 2-21 2-10 
290 2:71 260 2:52 2:44 235 2:30 2:26 2:22 2:18 2-06 
2°87 268 2:57 249 2:41 2:32 2:27) 2:23 2:19 2:15 2:03 
284 266 2:55 247 239 230 2:24 221 216 213 201 
266 2:49 2:37 2:29 2:20 211 205 2:02 1:97 1:94 1°80 
2°56 2:39 2:26 2:18 2:10 200 1:94 191 186 182 1:68 
2°50 2:32 2:20 2:12 2:03 1:94 1:87 184 1:79 1:74 1:60 
245 2:28 2:15 207 1:98 1:88 1:82 1:79 1:74 1:69 1°53 
241 224 %211 203 1:94 1:84 1:78 %1:74 «1:70 165 = 1-49 
2:36 2:19 206 1:98 189 1:79 1:73 169 164 1:59 = 1:43 
2:30 2:12 200 41:91 183 1:72 166 162 1°56 1:51) 1:33 
2:28 2:09 1:97 188 1:79 169 162 1:58 1:53 1:48 = 1:28 
2:18 1:99 188 1:79 1:70 159 1:52 1:47 «©1141 1:36 ~~ 1:00 
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Table V 
Percentage of Trials in which a Given Estimated Deviate, t, is Exceeded 





—_ 





re ee ane RR WS Re he ER SET BERS = atten 








Degrees of Percentage of trials in which deviate is exceeded* 
freedom 50 25 10 5 2:5 1-0 0-5 0-1 
1 100 2-41 6:31 12:71 25-45 63-66 127:32 636-62 
2 082 160 292 430 620 992 1409 31:60 
3 0:76 142 2:35 318 418 584 7:45 12.94 
4 0:74 1:34 213 2-78 350 460 560 £861 
5 0-73 1:30 ©6201 2:57 316 403 477 686 
6 0-72 1:27 1:94 2-45 2.97 3-71 432 5.96 
7 0-71 1:25 1:89 2:36 2:84 3:50 403 5:40 
8 0-71 1-24 186 230 2-75 335 3-83 5-04 
9° 0-70 1-23 183 2:26 268 325 369 4.78 
10 0:70 1-22 1-81 2:23 263 3:17 3:58 4.59 
11 0-70 1-21 180 220 2:59 311 3:50 4-44 
12 0:70 1-21 1:78 218 256 305 343 4.32 
13 0-69 1-20 1:77 2146 2-53 3-01 3-37 4-22 
14 0-69 1:20 1:76 214 2-5) 2:98 3:32 414 
15 0:69 1:20 1:75 213 249 #4295 3:29 4.07 
16 0:69 1:19 1:74 2-12 247 2:92 325 401 
17 0:69 1:19 1:74 241 246 2:90 322 3-96 
18 (0-69 1-19 1:73 210 244 #=288 3.20 3.92 
19 069 1:19 1:73 2:09 2:43 42:86 3-17 3-88 
20 0:69 1:18 1:72 209 2-42 284 3:45 3-85 
22 0-69 1-18 1:72 207 240 282 3:12 3-79 
24 0:68 1-18 1-7] 206 2:39 280 309 3-75 
26 0-68 1-17 1:71 206 2:38 278 307 3-71 
28 0-68 1:17 1:70 205 237 2-76 305 3-67 
30 0-68 1:17 1:70 204 2:36 2-75 3.03 3-65 
| 40 068 117 #4168 +202 £233 42:70 £2.97 3.55 
50 0-68 1-16 168 2-01 2:31 268 293 3-50 
60 0-68 1:16 167 2.00 2:30 266 2-91 3-46 
Oo 0-67 1-15 1-64 196 2:24 2.58 


*For high percentages the normal deviate provides a good approximation. Alternatively use the 
approximation of section 8a.8. 
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Table VI 
Table of x? Distribution 
Deprest oF — : Percentage of trials in which ¥2 xX? is exc exceeded - 
freedom n 50 25 10 5 2:5 1-0 0:5 0-1 

] 045 132 2-70 384 502 663 788 10-83 

2 139 2-77 460 599 738 9-21 10:60 13-82 | 
3 2360 «41100 6:25 7-810 9-35) 11-34)12-84—16-27 

4 336 ©6538 «= o7-78 =i 9-49-14 «13-28 = «14-86 18-46 

5 435 662 9-24 11:07 1283 15:09 16:75 20:52 

6 5-35 7:84 1064 12:59 1445 1681 18:55 22-46 

7 634 904 12:02 1407 1601 1848 20-28 24-32 

8 7:34 10:22 1336 15-51 17-53 2009 21-96 26-12 

9 8-34 11:39 1468 1692 19-02 21-67 23-59 27-88 

10 9.34 12:55 15-99 18-31 20-48 23-21 25:19 29-59 | 
11 10-34 13-70 17-28 1968 21-92 24-72 . 26-76 31:26 | 
12 11-34 14-84 1855 21:03 23-34 26-22 28:30 32-91 

13 12:34 15-98 19-81 22.36 24-74" 27-69 29-82 34-53 

14 13-34 17-12 21-06 23-68 2612 29-14 31-32 36-12 

15 14:34 18:24 22-31 25:00 27:49 30-58 32-80 37-70 | 
16 15:34 1937 23-54 2630 28:84 32:00 34-27 39.25 | 
17 16:34 20-49 24-77 27:59 30-19 33-41 35-72 40-79 

18 17-34 21-60 25-99 28-87 31-53 3480 37:16 4231 | 
19 18:34 22:72 27:20 30:14 32:85 36:19 38-58 43-82 | 
20 19-34 23:83 28-41 3141 3417 3757 4000 45:32 
22 21:34 26:04 30-81 33-92 36-78 40:29 42-80 48-27 | 
24 23-34 28:24 33-20 36-42 39:36 42-98 45.56 51-18 | 
26 25:34 30-43 35:56 38-88 41:92 4564 4829 54-05 | 
28 27:34 32:62 37:92 41:34 4446 4828 50-99 56-89 | 
30* 29.34 3480 40-26 43-77 46-98 50-89 53.67 59-70 | 

Example 


*For more than 30 degrees of freedom use the fact that ¥(2,*)-- V(2n—1) is approxi- 
mately a normal deviate. 

A x? of 45 degrees of freedom takes a value 74:23. Then v(2 x 74.23)— V(2x45—N)= 

2:75 is approximately a normal deviate. Using Table II it is seen that as high a value 

as this occurs in less than | per cent of trials by pure chance. 
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Table VII 
Table of Random Numbers 
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Table VII (continued) 
Table of Random Numbers 
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Table VIII 
Table of Logarithms to Base 10 





0.00 0-02 0:04 0-06 0-08 0-00 0-02 0.04 


0-000 0-009 0-017 0-025 0-033 0-740 0-742 0-744 
0-041 0-049 0-057 0-064 0-072 0-748 0-750 0-751 
0-079 0-086 0-093 0-100 0-107 0-756 0-757 0-759 
0-114 0-121 0-127 0-134 0-140 0-763 0-765 0-766 
0-146 0-152 0-158 0-164 0-170 0-771 0-772 0-774 


0-176 0-182 0-188 0-193 0-199 0:778 0-780 0-781 
0-204 0-210 0-215 0-220 0-225 0:785 0-787 0-788 
0-230 0-236 0-241 0-246 0-250 0-792 0-794 0-795 
0-255 0-260 0-265 0-270 0-274 0-799 0-801 0-802 
0:279 0-283 0-288 0-292 0-297 0-806 0-808 0-809 


0-301 0-305 0-310 0-314 0-318 0813 0°814 0°816 
0-322 0:326 0-330 0-334 0-338 0-820 0-821 0-822 
0:342 0:346 0-350 0-354 0-358 0-826 0-827 0-829 
0°362 0°365 0:369 0:373 0:377 0-833 0-834 0-835 
0-380 0-384 0-387 0-391 0-394 0-839 0:840 0-841 


0-398 0-401 0-405 0-408 0-412 0-845 0-846 0-848 
0-415 0-418 0-422 0-425 0-428 0-851 0-852 0-854 
0-431 0-435 0-438 0-441 0-444 0-857 0-859 0-860 
0-447 0-450 0-453 0-456 0-459 0-863 0-865 0-866 
0-462 0-465 0-468 0-471 0-474 0-869 0870 0-872 


0-477 0-480 0-483 0-486 0-489 0-875 0-876 0-877 
0-491 0-494 0-497 0-500 0-502 0-881 0-882 0-883 
0-505 0-508 0-511 0-513 0-516 0-886 0-888 0-889 
0-519 0-521 0-524 0-526 0-529 0-892 0-893 0-894 
0-531 0-534 0-537 0-539 0-542 0-898 0-899 0-900 


0:544 0:547 0-549 0-551 0-554 0-903 0-904 0-905 
0°556 0°559 0°561 0°563 0-566 0-908 0-910 0-911 
0-568 0-571 0-573 0-575 0-577 0-914 0-915 0-916 
0-580 0-582 0-584 0:587 0-589 0-919 0-920 0-921 
0-591 0-593 0-595 0-598 0-600 0:924 0-925 0-926 


0-602 0-604 0-606 0-609 0-611 0:929 0-930 0-931 
0-613 0-615 0-617 0-619 0-621 0-934 0-936 0-937 
0-623 0-625 0-627 0-629 0-631 0-940 0-941 0-942 
0-633 0-635 0-637 0-639 0-641 0-944 0-945 0-946 
0-643 0-645 0-647 0-649 0-651 0-949 0-950 0-951 


0-653 0-655 0-657 0-659 0-661 0-954 0-955 0-956 
0-663 0-665 0-667 0-668 0-670 0-959 0-960 0-961 
0-672 0-674 0-676 0-678 0-679 0-964 0-965 0-966 
0-681 0-683 0-685 0-687 0-688 0-968 0-969 0-970 
0-690 0-692 0-694 0-695 0-697 0-973 0-974 0-975 


0-699 0-701 0-702 0-704 0-706 0-978 0-979 0-980 
0-708 0-709 0-711 0-713 0-714 0:982 0-983 0-984 
0:716 0-718 0-719 0-721 0-723 0-987 0-988 0-989 
0-724 0-726 0:728 0-729 0-731 0-991 0-992 0-993 


0-732 0-734 0-736 0-737 0-739 ‘9.| 0:996 0-997 0-997 


AANN ANADAN AAAAaNH 
WOOWO WWODOO BWA~DGG cCOMMGDO WINNT BWAAAD ADBRADHD ARAARBRH AMWAY 
WOUIAA BWNEOS CONAN BWNHES ORMIADN PWNHEOS OBAAA RWNKH SO OO~WTWAN 


leeges BPDAD PRAAH WWWWW WWWWW NNNNN NNYNNN Soe sale tea cata 
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Table VII (continued) 
Table of Natural Logarithms 


0-00 0-02 0.04 0-06. 0.08 


0-000 0-020 0.039 0-058 0-077 
0:095 0-113 0-131 0-148 0-166 
0-182 0-199 0-215 0-231 0-247 
0-262 0-278 0-293 0-307 0-322 
0-336 0-351 0-365 0-378 0-392 


0-405 0-419 0-432 0-445 0.457 
0-470 0-482 0-495 0-507 0-519 
0-531 0-542 0-554 0-565 0-577 
0:588 0-599 0-610 0-621 0-631 
0:642 0-652 0-663 0-673 0-683 


0-693 0-703 0-713 0-723 0-732 
0-742 0:751 0-761 0-770 0-779 
0-788 0-798 0-806 0-815 0-824 
0-833 0-842 0-850 0.859 0-867 
0:875 0-884 0-892 0-900 0-908 


0-916 0-924 0-932 0-940 0-948 
0-956 0-963 0-971 0-978 0-986 
0-993 1-001 1-008 1-015 1-022 
1-030 1-037 1-044 1-051 1-058 
1065 1-072 1-078 1-085 1-092 


1-099 1-105 1-112 1-118 1-125 
1-131 1-138 1-144 1-151 1-157 
1-163 1-169 1-176 1-182 1-188 
1:194 1-200 1-206 1-212 1-218 
1-224 1-230 1-235 1-241 1-247 


1-253 1.258 1-264 1-270 1-275 
1-281 1-286 1-292 1-297 1-303 
1-308 1-314 1-319 1-324 1-330 
1:335 1-340 1-345 1-351 1-356 


0-00 0-02 0-04 0.06 0-08 





1. 705 1-708 i: 712 «1-716 L 19 
1-723 1-726 1-730 1-733 1-737 
1-740 1-744 1-747 1-751 1-754 
1-758 1-761 1-765 1-768 1-772 
1-775 1-778 1-782 1-785 1-788 


1-792 1-795 1-798 1-802 1-805 
1-808 1-812 1-815 1-818 1-821 
1-825 1-828 1-831 1-834 1-837 
1-841 1-844 1-847 1-850 1-853 
1856 1-859 1-863 1-866 1-869 


1-872 1-875 1-878 1-881 1-884 
1-887 1-890 1-893 1-896 1-899 
1-902 1-905 1-908 1-911 1-914 
1-917 1-920 1-923 1-926 1-929 
1-932 1-934 1-937 1-940 1-943 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1.946 1-949 1.952 1.954 1.957 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1:960 1-963 1-966 1-969 1-971 
1-974 1-977 1-980 1-982 1-985 
1-988 1-991 1-993 1-996 1.999 
2-001 2-004 2:007 2-010 2-012 


2:015 2-018 2-020 2-023 2-026 
2-028 2-031 2-033 2-036 2-039 
2-041 2-044 2-046 2-049 2-052 
2-054 2-057 2-059 2-062 2-064 
2-067 2:069 2:072 2:074 2-077 


2-079 2-082 2-084 2-087 2-089 
2-092 2-094 2-097 2-099 2-102 
2-104 2-107 2-109 2-111 2-114 
2-116 2-119 2-121 2-123 2-126 
9 


1-361 1-366 1-371 1-376 1-381 128 2-131 2-133 2-135 2-138 
1-386 1-391 1:396 1-401 1-406 2-140 2-142 2-145 2-147 2-149 
1411 1-416 1-421 1-426 1-430 2-152 2-154 2-156 2-159 2-161 
1-435 1.440 1-445 1-449 1-454 2-163 2-166 2-168 2-170 2-172 
1-459 1-463 1-468 1-472 1-477 eit) 2-177 2-179 2-182 2-184 


1-482 1.486 1-491 1-495 1-500 


1-504 1-509 1-513 1-517 1-522 
1-526 1-530 1-535 1-539 1-543 
1-548 1-552 1:556 1-560 1-564 
1-569 1-573 1:577 1-581 1-585 
1-589 1.593 1-597 1-601 1-605 


1-609 1-613 1-617 1-621 1-625 
1-629 1-633 1-637 1-641 1-645 
1-649 1-652 1-656 1-660 1-664 
1-668 1-671 1-675 1-679 1-683 
1 686 1-690 1- 694 1-697 1. 701 


2-186 2-188 2-191 2-193 2-195 


2-197 2-199 2-202 2-204 2-206 
| 2.208 2-210 2-213 2-215 2-217 
2-219 2-221 2:224 2:226 2-228 
2-230 2-232 2-234 2-236 2.239 
2-241 2-243 2-245 2-247 2-249 


2-251 2-253 2-255 2-258 2-260 
2-262 2-264 2-266 2:268 2-270 
2:272 2-274 2:276 2:278 2-280 
2-282 2-284 2-286 2-288 2-291 
2-293 2-295 2-297 2-299 2-301 


WOOO OOOO 00000000 CAMO D NANNY NANNY BAAADDHR AABDAHR MAMMA 
OADA BWMHO OCWMADMN BWNHO OSCKONUAH BWNES OCMANIAN BWHHES COWOIAUW' 


ars 
\o 


For each tentolda increase beyond the range of this table, add 2-303. 
For each hundredfold increase beyond the range of this table, add 4°605, 
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Table 1X 
Values of sin~'¥ p 


een ees ee ee ere nee 9 re enn ne a ee a ane a nein eet 











P 000 001 002 0-03 0-04 0O- 0.05 0. 0:06 0:07 0-08 0-09 
0-0 0:00 0-10 0- 14 0:17. 0-20 023 O25 027 40:29 0-30 
0-1 0:32 0:34 035 037 038 O40 041 042 044 0-45 
0:2 0-46 048 0-49 050 051 052 054 O55 0-56 0-57 
0-3 0-58 0:59 060 061 062 063 064 065 066 0-67 
0-4 0-68 0-69 0-71 0-72 0-73 0-74 O-75 0-76 0-77. 0-78 
0:5 0:79 080 081 082 083 084 085 086 0-87 0:88 
0-6 0:89 0:90 091 092 093 094 095 0:96 0:97 0-98 
0-7 0:99 1:00 1-01 102 1:04 1:05 1:06 1:07 1:08 1-09 
0:8 1110061-12) «1-13 0-15) 1-16 o2-17)sd2-109)s*2-200—S—s«1-22—S—s«1-23 
0-9 125 127 1-28 1:30 132) 1:35 137 1-40) 1-43 1.47 

Table X 


Values of sinh-'¥v x 


a rn ra ee en + eee. ae ne ee ee 2 ee tee -_™ - -- 


x 0-0 0- 1 02 0-3 0-4 0-5 0-6 0-7 0-8 0. 9 


eS Ne hee he oa 





eres | rene ee enn eee eee 





sinh-!/x 000 0-31 043 052 060 0-66 0-71 0:76 0-80 0-84 


ee a te A Ee Rr rn meres mee ee oe EE ER a ae ee ee wet ee 


12 3 4 5S 6 7 8 9 





a ne a te ate 


088 115 1:32 144 1-54 163 170 1-76 1-82 
1:91 196 1:99 203 2:06 209 212 215 2-18 
223 225 227 229 231 233 235 237 239 | 
2-42 2-43 245 246 248 249 2-51 2:52 2-53 | 
2:56 2:57 2:58 259 260 2:61 262 263 2-64 
2:66 2:67 268 269 2-70 2-71 2°72 2:73 2-74 
2:75 2:76 2-77 2:78 2-78 2:79 280 2-81 2-81 
283 2:83 2:84 285 286 286 2-87 287 288 | 
2:89 2:90 2-91 ae 2:92 2.92 2.93 2.93 2-94 7 





295 2:96 2-96 2-97 2:98 2:98 2:99 2-99 





For each tenfold increase in x beyond the range of this table add 1-15 to the value of 
erry For example, sinh-!/210=2-23+1-15=3-38 and sinh-!/2-15=2:24+ 
1-15=3. 
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Table XI 
Table of Squares and Square Roots 


© ce eerwrmanns a ee cas, > = 
a _- 











| n nr" Jn /(10n) n n Jn ¥ (10) 
1 1 1-000 3-162 51 2601 7-141 22-583 
2 4 1-414 4-472 52 2704 7-211 22-804 
3 9 1-732 5-477 53 2809 7-280 23-022 
4 16 2-000 6-325 54 2916 7-348 23-238 
5 25 2-236 7-071 55 3025 7-416 23-452 
6 36 2-449 7-746 56 3136 7-483 23-664 
7 49 2-646 8-367 57 3249 7-550 23-875 
8 64 2-828 8-944 58 3364 7-616 24-083 
9 81 3-000 9.487 59 3481 7-681 24-290 
0 100 3-162 10-000 60 3600 7:746 24-495 

11 121 3-317 10-488 61 3721 7-810 24-698 
12 144 3-464 10-954 62 3844 7:874 24-900 
13 169 3-606 11-402 63 3969 7-937 25-100 
14 196 3-742 11-832 64 4096 8-000 25-298 
15 225 3-873 12-247 65 4225 8-062 25-495 
16 256 4-000 12-649 66 4356 8-124 25-690 
17 289 4.123 13-038 67 4489 8-185 25-884 
18 324 4-243 13-416 68 4624 8-246 26-077 
19 361 4.359 13-784 69 4761 8-307 26-268 
20 400 4-472 14-142 70 4900 8-367 26-458 
21 441 4-583 14-491 71 5041 8-426 26-646 
22 484 4-690 14-832 72 5184 8-485 26-833 
23 529 4-796 15-166 73 5329 8-544 27-019 
24 576 4-899 15-492 74 5476 8-602 27-203 
25 625 5-000 15-811 75 5625 8-660 27-386 
26 676 5-099 16-125 76 5776 8-718 27-568 
27 729 5-196 16-432 77 5929 8-775 27-749 
28 784 $-292 16-733 78 6084 8-832 27-928 
29 841 5-385 17-029 79 6241 8-888 28-107 
30 900 5-477 17-321 80 6400 8-944 28-284 
31 961 5-568 17-607 81 6561 9-000 28-460 
32 1024 5-657 17-889 82 6724 9.055 28-636 
33 1089 5-745 18-166 83 6889 9-110 28-810 
34 1156 5-831 18-439 84 7056 9-165 28-983 
35 1225 5-916 18-708 85 7225 9.220 29-155 
36 1296 6-000 18-974 86 7396 9.274 29-326 
37 1369 6-083 19-235 87 7569 9-327 29-496 
38 1444 6-164 19-494 88 7744 9-381 29-665 
39 1521 6:245 19-748 89 7921 9.434 29-833 
40 1600 6-325 20-000 90 8100 9:487 30-000 
41 1681 6-403 20-248 91 8281 9.539 30-166 
42 1764 6-481 20-494 92 8464 9-592 30-332 
43 1849 6-557 20-736 


44 1936 6-633 20-976 
45 2025 6-708 21-213 


46 2116 6-782 21-448 
47 2209 6-856 21-679 
48 2304 6-928 21-909 
49 2401 7-000 22-136 
50 2500 7-071 22-361 
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Table XI (continued) 
Table of Squares and Square Roots 


rr ERE ee ee OE Et Nee eee nnnemmaramcatona® —~ TET ante a cn ee me a ae ee ep ae eee 


n n2 Jn ¥(10n) n n Jn v7 (10n) | 
101. 10201. += 10-050 ~—— 31-780 151 22801 12-288 38-859 
102 10404 10-100 31-937 152 23104 12.329 38.987 
103. 10609 10-149 32-094 153. 23409 12:369 39-115 
104 10816 10-198 32-249 154 23716 12-410 39-243 
105 11025 10-247 32-404 155 24025 12.450 39-370 
106 11236 10-296 32-558 156 24336 12-490 39.497 
107 11449 10344 32-711 157 24649 12-530 39.623 
108 11664 10-392 32-863 158 24964 12-570 39-749 
109 «11881 10-440 * 33-015 159 25281 = 12-610 39-875 
110 12100 10-488 33-166 160 25600 12-649 40.000 | 
111 12321. = 10-536. 33-317 161 25921. «12.689 40-125 
112 12544 10-583 33-466 162 26244 «=s«412-728 Ss: 40-249 
113. 12769 10-630 33-615 163 26569 12-767 40-373 | 
114 12996 10677 33-764 164 26896 12806 40-497 | 
115. 13225 10-724 33-912 165 27225 12.845 40-620 
116 13456 10-770 34-059 166 27556 = «12-884. 40-743 
117 13689 «10817 =. 34-205 167. 27889 . 12-923 40-866 | 
118 | 13924 =10-863 34-351 168 28224 12-961 40.988 | 
119 ° 14161 10-909 34-496 169 28561. -—s«13-000)s 41-110 
120 14400 10954 34-641 170 28900 13-038 41231 | 
121 14641 11-000 34-785 171 29241 13.077 41-352 | 
122 14884 11-045 34.928 172 29584 13-115 41-473 
123. 15129 11-091 35-071 173 29929 13-153 41.593 
124 15376 11-136 35-214 174 30276—S 13-191 4-713 
125 15625 11-180 35-355 175 30625. :«13-229 41-833 
126 15876 11-225 35-496 176 30976 13-266 41-952 | 
127 16129. -—s«11-269 35-637 177. 31329-s«13-304 ss 442.071_—sS! 
128 16384 11-314 35-777 178 31684 13-342 42.190 
129 16641 11-358 35-917 179 32041 13-379 42-308 
130 16900 11-402 36-056 180 32400 13-416 42-426 
131 17161 11-446 36-194 181 32761 13-454 42.544 | 
132 17424 11-489 36-332 182 33124. 13-491 42-661 | 
133. 17689 ~=—-11-533 36-469 183 33489 13-528 42-778 | 
134 17956 11-576 36-606 184 33856 13-565 42.895 
135 18225 11619 36-742 185 34225 13601 43.012 | 
136 18496 11-662 36-878 186 34596 13-638 43-128 | 
137. 18769 11-705 37-014 187 34969 13675 43.243 | 
138 19044 11-747 37-148 188 35344 13-711 43.359 | 
139 19321 11-790 37-283 189 35721 13-748 43-474 | 
140 19600 11-832 37-417 190 36100 = 13-784 43-589 | 
141 19881 11-874 37-550 191 36481 13-820 43-704 
142 20164 11-916 37-683 192 36864 13856 43-818 
143. 20449 11-958 37-815 193 37249 13-892 43.932 
144 20736 12000 37-947 194 37636 13-928 44-045 
145 21025 12-042 38.079 195 38025 13.964 44-159 
146 21316 12-083 38.210 196 38416 14000 44.272 
147 21609 12124 38-341 197 38809 14036 44.385 
148 21904 12-166 38-471 198 39204 14071 44-497 
149 22201 12-207 38-601 199 39601 14107 44-609 
150 22500 12:247 38-730 200 40000 14-142 


44-721 


‘l 


meee ee. 


201 
202 


? 
mw 


40401 
40804 
41209 
41616 
42025 


42436 
42849 
43264 
43681 
44100 


44521 
44944 
45369 
45796 
46225 


46656 
47089 
47524 
47961 
48400 


48841 
49284 
49729 
50176 
50625 


51076 
$1529 
51984 
52441 
52900 


53361 
53824 
54289 
54756 
55225 


55696 
56169 
56644 
S7121 
57600 


58081 
58564 
59049 
59536 
60025 


60516 
61009 
61504 
62001 


62500 
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Table XI (continued) 


Table of Squares and Square Roots 


vn 
14-177 
14:213 
14-248 
14-283 
14:318 


14:353 
14-387 
14-422 
14°457 
14-491 


14°526 
14°560 
14-595 
14629 
14-663 


14:697 
14:731 
14:765 
14:799 
14:832 


14°866 
14-900 
14-933 
14:967 
15-000 


15-033 
15-067 
15-100 
15-133 
15°166 


15-199 
15-232 
15°264 
15-297 
15-330 


15-362 
15-395 
15°427 
15-460 
15-492 


15-524 
15-556 
15-588 
15-620 
15-652 


15-684 
15-716 
15-748 
15-780 
15-811 


Jon) | x n 





ae 
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vn ¥ (10n) 
44:833 251 63001 15-843 50-100 
44:944 252 63504 15-875 50-200 
45:056 253 64009 15-906 50-299 
45°166 254 64516 15-937 50-398 
45:277 255 65025 15-969 50-498 
45°387 256 65536 16-000 50-596 
45:°497 257 66049 16-031 50-695 
45-607 258 66564 16-062 50-794 
45‘717 259 67081 16-093 50-892 
45:826 260 67600 16-125 50-990 
45:935 261 68121 16-155 51-088 
46:°043 262 68644 16-186 51-186 
46°152 263 69169 16-217 51-284 
46:260 264 69696 16-248 51-381 
46°368 265 70225 16-279 51-478 
46°476 266 70756 16-310 51-575 
46°583 267 71289 16-340 51-672 
46:°690 268 71824 16-371 51-769 
46:°797 269 72361 16-401 51-865 
46:904 270 72900 16-432 51-962 
47011 271 73441 16-462 52-058 
AT 117 272 73984 16-492 52-154 
47:°223 273 74529 16-523 52-249 
47:329 274 75076 16-553 52-345 
47-434 275 75625 16-583 52-440 
47-539 276 76176 16-613 52-536 
47:°645 277 76729 16-643 52-631 
47°749 278 77284 16-673 52-726 
47°854 279 77841 16-703 52-820 
47:958 280 78400 16-733 52-915 
48-062 281 78961 16-763 53-009 
48: 166 282 79§24 16-793 $3-104 
48-270 283 80089 16-823 53-198 
48-374 284 80656 16-852 53-292 
48-477 285 81225 16-882 53.385 
48-580 286 81796 16-912 53-479 
48-683 287 82369 16-941 53-572 
48-785 288 82944 16-971 53-666 
48-888 289 83521 17-000 53-759 
48-990 290 84100 17-029 53-852 
49.092 291 84681 17-059 53-944 
49.193 292 85264 17-088 54-037 
49-295 293 85849 17-117 54.129 
49.396 294 86436 17-146 54.222 
49.497 295 87025 17:176 54-314 
49.598 296 87616 17-205 54-406 
49.699 297 88209 17-234 54-498 
49.800 298 88804 17-263 54-589 
49.900 299 89401 17:292 54-681 
50-000 300 90000 17-321 54-772 
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n n* vn v (10n) n n? Jn 
301 90601 17:349 54-863 351 123201 18-735 
302 91204 17-378 54.955 352 123904 18-762 
303 91809 17-407 55-045 353 124609 18-788 
304 92416 17-436 55-136 354 125316 18-815 
305 93025 17-464 55-227 355 126025 18-841 
306 93636 17-493 55-317 356 126736 18-868 
307 94249 17-521 55-408 357 127449 18-894 
308 94864 17-550 55-498 358 128164 18-921 
309 95481 17-578 55-588 359 128881 18-947 
310 96100 17-607 55-678 360 129600 18-974 
311 96721 17-635 55-767 361 130321 19-000 
312 97344 17-664 55-857 362 131044 19-026 
313 97969 17-692 55-946 363 131769 19-053 
314 98596 17-720 56-036 364 132496 19-079 
315 99225 17-748 56-125 365 133225 19-105 
316 99856 17-776 56-214 366 133956 =: 19-1311 
317 100489 17-804 56-303 367 134689 19-157 
318 101124 17-833 56-391 368 135424 19-183 
319 101761 17-861 56-480 369 136161 19-209 
320 102400 17-889 56-569 370 136900 19-235 
321 103041 17-916 56-657 371 137641 19-261 
322 103684 17-944 56-745 372 138384 19-287 
323 104329 17-972 56-833 373 139129 19.313 
324 104976 18-000 56-921 374 139876 19-339 
325 105625 18-028 57-009 375 140625 19-365 
326 106276 18-055 57-096 376 141376 19-391 
327 106929 18-083 57-184 377 142129 19-416 
328 107584 18-111 §7-271 378 - 142884 19.442 
329 108241 18-138 57-359 379 143641 19-468 
330 108900 18-166 57-446 380 144400 19-494 
331 109561 18-193 57-533 381 145161 19-519 
332 110224 18-221 57-619 382 145924 19-545 
333 110889 18-248 57-706 383 146689 19-570 
334. 111556 18-276 «57-793 384 147456 ~—- 19596 
335. 112225»: 18-303. ‘57-879 385 148225 19-621 
336 112896 18-330 57-966 386 148996 19-647 
337 113569 18-358 58-052 387 149769 19-672 
338 114244 18-385 58-138 388 150544 19-698 
339 114921 18-412 58-224 389 151321 19.723 
340 115600 18-439 58-310 390 152100 19-748 
341 116281 18-466 58-395 391 152881 19-774 
342 116964 18-493 58-481 © 392 153664 19-799 
343 117649 18-520 58-566 393 154449 19-824 
344 118336 18-547 58-652 394 155236 19-849 
345 119025 18-574 58-737 395 156025 19-875 
346 119716 18-601 58-822 396 156816 19-900 
347 120409 18-628 58-907 397 157609 19.925 
348 121104 18-655 58-992 398 158404 19-950 
349 121801 18-682 59-076 399 159201 19-975 
350 122500 18-708 59-161 400 160000 20-000 
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n’ Jn /(10n) n n? Jn / (107) 
401 160801 20-025 63-325 451 203401 21-237 67-157 
402 161604 20-050 63-403 452 204304 21-260 67-231 
403 162409 20-075 63-482 453 205209 21-284 67-305 
404 163216 20-100 63-561 454 206116 21-307 67-380 
405 164025 20-125 63-640 455 207025 21-331 67-454 
406 164836 20-149 63-718 456 207936 21-354 67-528 | 
407 165649 20-174 63-797 457 208849 21-378 67-602 | 
408 166464 20-199 63-875 458 209764 21-401 67-676 | 
409 167281 20-224 63-953 459 210681 21-424 67-750; 
410 168100 20-248 64-031 460 211600 21-448 67-823 | 
411 168921 20-273 64-109 461 212521 21-471 67-897 | 
412 169744 20-298 64-187 462 213444 21-494 67-971 | 
413 170569 20-322 64-265 463 214369 21-517 68-044 | 
414 171396 20-347 64-343 464 215296 21-541 68-118 | 
415 172225 20-372 64-420 465 216225 21-564 68-191 | 
416 173056 20-396 64-498. 466 217156 21-587 68-264 | 
417 173889 20-421 64-576 467 218089 21-610 68-337 | 
418 174724 20-445 64-653 468 219024 21-633 68-411 | 
419 175561 20-469 64-730 469 219961 21-656 68-484 
420 176400 20-494 64-807 470 220900 21-679 68-557 | 
421 177241 20-518 64-885 471 221841 21-703 68-629 | 
422 178084 20-543 64-962 472 222784 21-726 68-702 | 
423 178929 20-567 65-038 473 223729 21-749 68-775 | 
424 179776 20-591 65-115 474 224676 21-772 68-848 | 
425 180625 20-616 65-192 475 225625 21-794 68-920 | 
426 181476 20-640 65-269 476 226576 21-817 68-993 | 
427 182329 20-664 65-345 477 227529 21-840 69-065! 
428 183184 20-688 65-422 478 228484 21-863 69-138 
429 184041 20-712 65-498 479 229441 21-886 69-210 
430 184900 20-736 65-574 480 230400 21-909 69-282 
431 185761 20-761 65-651 481 231361 21-932 69-354 | 
432 186624 20-785 65-727 482 232324 21-954 69-426 
433 187489 20-809 65-803 483 233289 21-977 69-498 
434 188356 20-833 65-879 484 234256 22-000 69-570 | 
435 189225 20-857 65-955 485 235225 22-023 69-642 | 
436 190096 20-881 66-030 486 236196 22-045 69-714 | 
437 190969 20-905 66-106 487 237169 22-068 69-785: 
438 191844 20-928 66-182 488 238144 22-091 69-857 | 
439 192721 20-952 66-257 489 239121 22-113 69-929, 
440 193600 20-976 66-332 490 240100 22-136 70-000 | 
I 
441 194481 21-000 66-408 491 241081 22-159 70-071 
442 195364 21-024 66-483 492 242064 22-18] 70-143 
443 196249 21-048 66-558 493 243049 22:204 70:214 | 
444 197136 21-071 66-633 494 244036 22-226 70-285 
445 198025 21-095 66-708 495 245025 22-249 70-356 
446 198916 21-119 66-783 496 246016 22-271 70-427 
447 199809 21-142 66-858 497 247009 22-293 70-498 
448 200704 21-166 66-933 498 248004 22-316 70-569 
449 201601 21-190 67-007 499 249001 22-338 70-640 
450 202500 21-213 67-082 500 250000 22-361 70-711 
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n rn vn v7 (10n) n n vn v7 (10n) 
501 251001 22-383 70:781 551 303601 23-473 74-229 
502 252004 22-405 70-852 $52 304704 23-495 74-297 
503 253009 22-428 70-922 553 305809 23-516 74-364 
504 254016 22-450 70-993 554 306916 23-537 74-431 
505 255025 22-472 71-063 555 308025 23-558 74-498 
506 256036 22-494 71-134 556 309136 23-580 74-565 
507 257049 22-517 71-204 557 310249 23-601 74-632 
508 258064 22-539 71-274 558 311364 23-622 74-699 
509 25908 1 22-561 71-344 559 312481 23-643 74-766 
510 260100 22-583 71-414 560 313600 23-664 74-833 
511 261121 22-605 71-484 561 314721 23-685 74-900 
512 262144 22-627 71-554 562 315844 23-707 74-967 
513 263169 22-650 71-624 563 316969 23-728 75-033 
514 264196 22-672 71-694 564 318096 23-749 75-100 
515 265225 22-694 71-764 565 319225 23-770 75-166 
516 266256 22-716 71-833 566 320356 23-791 75-233 
517 267289 22-738 71-903 567 321489 23-812 75-299 
518 268324 22-760 71-972 568 322624 23-833 75-366 
519 269361 22-782 72-042 569 323761 23-854 75-432 
520 270400 22-804 72-111 570 324900 23-875 75-498 
521 271441 22-825 72-180 571 326041 23-896 75-565 
522 272484 22-847 72-250 $72 327184 23-917 75-631 
523 273529 22-869 72-319 573 328329 23-937 75-697 
524 274576 22:891 72-388 574 329476 23-958 75-763 
525 275625 22-913 72-457 575 330625 23-979 75-829 
526 276676 22-935 72-526 576 331776 24-000 75-895 
527 277729 22-956 72-595 $77 332929 24-021 75:96] 
528 278784 22-978 72-664 578 334084 24-042 76-026 
529 279841 23-000 72-732 579 335241 24-062 76-092 
530 280900 23-022 72-801 580 336400 24-083 76-158 
531 281961 23-043 72:870 581 337561 24-104 76-223 
532 283024 23-065 72-938 582 338724 24-125 76-289 
533 284089 23-087 73-007 583 339889 24-145 76-354 
534 285156 23-108 73-075 584 341056 24° 166 76°420 
535 286225 23-130 73-144 585 342225 24-187 76-485 
536 287296 23-152 73-212 586 343396 =. 24-207 76-551 
537 288369 23-173 73-280 587 344569 24-228 76-616 
538 289444 23-195 73-348 588 345744 24-249 76:68 1 
539 290521 23-216 73-417 589 346921 24-269 76-746 
$40 291600 23-238 73-485 590 348100 24-290 76-811 
541 29268 1 23-259 73-553 591 = =° 349281 24-310 76-877 
542 293764 23-281 73-621 592 350464 24-331 76-942 
543 294849 23-302 73-689 593 351649 24-352 77-006 
544 295936 23-324 73-756 594 352836 24-372 77-071 
545 297025 23-345 73-824 595 354025 24-393 77-136 
546 298116 23-367 73-892 596 355216 24-413 77-201 
547 299209 23-388 73-959 597 356409 24-434 77-266 
548 300304 23-409 74-027 598 357604 24-454 77-330 
549 301401 23-431 74-095 599 358801 24-474 77-395 
550 302500 23°452 74: 162 600 360000 24-495 77-460 
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n n* vn /(10n) n ne vn v7 (10n) 

601 361201 24-515 77-524 651 423801 25-515 80-685 
602 362404 24-536 77-589 652 425104 25-534 80-747 
603 363609 24-556 77-653 653 426409 25-554 80-808 
604 364816 24:576 77-717 654 427716 25-573 80-870 
605 366025 24-597 77-782 655 429025 25-593 80-932 
606 367236 24-627 77-846 656 430336 25-612 80-994 
607 368449 24-637 77-910 657 431649 25-632 81-056 
608 369664 24-658 77-974 658 432964 25-652 81-117 
609 37088 1 24-678 78-038 659 434281 25-671 81-179 
610 372100 24-698 78-102 660 435600 25-690 81-240 
611 373321 24-718 78-166 661 436921 25-710 81-302 
612 374544 24-739 78-230 662 438244 25-729 81-363 

| 613 375769 24-759 78-294 663 439569 25-749 81-425 
614 376996 24-779 78-358 664 440896 25-768 81-486 
615 378225 24-799 78-422 665 442225 25-788 81-548 
616 379456 24-819 78-486 666 443556 25-807 81-609 

; 617 380689 24-839 78-549 667 444889 25-826 81-670 
| 618 381924 24-860 78-613 668 446224 25-846 81-731 
| 619 383161 24-880 78-677 669 447561 25-865 81-792 
| 620 384400 24-900 ~—- 78-740 670 448900 25-884 81-854 
| 621 385641 24-920 78-804 671 450241 25-904 81-915 
622 386884 24-940 78-867 672 451584 25-923 81-976 
623 388129 24-960 78-930 673 452929 25-942 82-037 
624 389376 24-980 78-994 674 454276 25-962 82-098 
625 390625 25-000 79-057 675 455625 25-981 82-158 

| 626 391876 25-020 79-120 676 456976 26-000 82.219 
| 627 393129 25-040 79-183 677 458329 26-019 82-280 
628 394384 25.060 ~—- 79-246 678 459684 26.038 82-341 
629 395641 25-080 ~—-79-310 679 461041 26.058 82-401 
630 © 396900 25-100 79-373 680 462400 26.077 82-462 
631 398161 25-120 79-436 681 463761 26-096 82.523 
632 399494 25-140 79-498 682 465124 26-115 82-583 

| 633 400689 25-159 79-561 683 466489 26-134 82-644 
| 634 401956 25-179 79-624 684 467856 26-153 82-704 
635 403225 25-199 79-687 685 469225 26-173 82-765 
636 404496 25-219 79-750 686 470596 26-192 82-825 
637 405769 25-239 79-812 687 471969 26-211 82-885 
638 407044 25-259 79-875 688 473344 26-230 82-946 
629 408321 25-278 79.937 689 474721 26-249 83-006 
640 409600 25-298 80.000 690 476100 26-268 83-066 
641 410881 25-318 80-062 691 477481 26-287 83-126 
642 412164 25:338 80°125 692 478864 26-306 83-187 
643 413449 25-357 80-187 693 480249 26-325 83-247 
644 414736 25:377 80-250 694 481636 26-344 83-307 
645 416025 25-397 80-312 695 483025 26-363 83-367 
646 417316 25-417 80-374 696 484416 26-382 83-427 

« 647 418609 25-436 80-436 697 485809 26-401 83-487 
648 419904 25-456 80-498 698 487204 26-420 83-546 
649 421201 25-475 80-561 699 488601 26-439 83-606 
650 422500 25-495 80-623 700 490000 26458 83-666 
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rn? Jn v7 (107) n? vn 
491401 26-476 83-726 751 564001 27-404 86-660 
492804 26495 83-785 752 565504 27-423 86-718 
494209 26-514 83-845 753 567009 27-441 86-776 
495616 26-533 83-905 754 568516 27-459 86-833 
497025 26-552 83-964 755 570025 27-477 86-89 1 
498436 26-571 84-024 756 571536 27-495 86-948 
499849 26-589 84-083 7157 573049 27-514 87-006 
501264 26-608 84-143 758 574564 27-532 87-063 
502681 26-627 84-202 759 576081 27-550 87-121 
504100 26:646 84-261 760 577600 27-568 87-178 
505521 26-665 84-321 761 579121 27-586 87-235 
506944 26-683 84-380 762 580644 27-604 87-293 
508369 26-702 84-439 763 582169 27-622 87-350 
509796 26:721 84.499 7164 583696 27-641 87-407 
511225 26-739 84.558 765 585225 27-659 87-464 
$12656 26:758 84-617 766 586756 27-677 87-521 
514089 26-777 84-676 767 588289 27-695 87-579 
5}]5524 26-796 84-735 768 589824 27-713 87-636 
516961 26814 84-794 769 591361 27-731 87.693 
518400 26-833 84-853 770 592900 27-749 87-750 
519841 * 26-851 84-912 771 594441 27-767 87-807 
521284 26-870 84-971 772 595984 27°785 87:864 
522729 26-889 85-029 773 597529 27-803 87-920 
524176 26-907 85-088 774 599076 27-821 87-977 
525625 26926 85-147 775 600625. «27-839 ~—-88.034 
527076 26-944 85-206 776 602176 27-857 88-091 
528529 26-963 85-264 777 603729 27-875 88-148 
529984 26-981 85-323 778 605284 27-893 88-204 
531441 27-000 85-381 779 606841 27-911 88-261 
532900 27-019 85-440 780 608400 27-928 988-318 
534361 27-037 85-499 781 609961 27-946 88-374 
535824 27-055 85-557 782 611524 27-964 88-431 
$§37289 27-074 85-615 783 613089 27-982 88-487 
538756 27-092 85-674 784 614656 28-000 88-544 
540225 27-111 85-732 785 616225 28-018 88-600 
541696 27-129 85-790 786 617796 28-036 88-657 
543169 27-148 85-849 787 619369 28-054 88-713 
544644 27-166 85-907 788 620944 28-071 88-769 
546121 27-185 85-965 789 622521 28-089 88-826 
547600 27-203 86-023 790 624100 28-107 88-882 
549081 27-221 86-081 791 625681 28-125 88-938 
550564 27-240 86-139 792 627264 28-142 88-994 
552049 27-258 86-197 793 628849 28-160 89-051 
553536 27-276 86-255 794 630436 28-178 89.107 
555025 27:295 86-313 795 632025 28-196 89-163 
556516 27-313 86-371 796 633616 28-213 89.219 
558009 27-331 86-429 797 635209 28-231 89-275 
559504 27-350 86-487 798 636804 28-249 89-331 
561001 27-368 86-545 799 638401 28-267 89.387 
562500 27-386 86-603 800 640000 28-284 89.443 
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641601 
643204 
644809 
646416 
648025 


649636 
651249 
652864 
654481 
656100 


657721 
659344 
660969 
662596 
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Vn V7 (10n) n n? Vn ¥ (107) __¥(10n) | 
28-302 89-499 851 724201 29-172 92.250 ! 
28-320 89-554 852 725904 «29-189 92-304 | 
28-337. 89-610 853 727609 29-206 92358 | 
28-355 89.666 854 729316 29-223 92.412 
28-373 89-722 855 731025 29.240 92-466 | 
28-390 89-778 856 732736 29-257 92-520 
28-408 89-833 857 734449 29.275 92.574 
28-425 89-889 858 736164 29.292 92.628 
28-443 89.944 859 737881 29-309 92.682 | 
28-460 90-000 860 739600 29-326 92-736 | 
28-478 90-056 861 741321 29-343 92-790 | 
28-496 90-111 862 743044 29-360 92.844 | 
28-513 90-167 863 744769 29377 92-898 | 
28-531 90-222 864 746496 29-394 92.952 
28-548 90-277 865 748225 29-411 93.005 
28-566 90-333 866 749956 29-428 93-059 
28-583 90-388 867 751689 29-445 93-113 
28-601 90-443 868 753424 29.462 93-167 
28-618 90-499 869 755161 29-479 93.220 
28-636 90-554 870 756900 29-496 93-274 
28-653 90-609 871 758641 29-513 93-327 
28-671 90-664 872 760384 29-530 93-381 
28-688 90-719 873 762129 29.547 93-434 
28-705 90-774 874 763876 29-563 93-488 
28-723 90-830 875 765625 29-580 93-541 
28-740 90-885 876 767376 29.597 93-595 
28-758 90-940 877 769129 29.614 93.648 
28-775 90-995 878 770884 29-631 93-702 
28-792 91-049 879 772641 29-648 93-755 
28-810 91-104 880 774400 29-665 93-808 
28-827. 91-159 881 776161 29-682 93-862 
28-844 91-214 882 777924 29.698 93-915 
28-862 91-269 883 779689 29-715 93-968 
28-879 91-324 884 781456 29-732 94.021 
28-896 91-378 885 783225 29-749 94.074 
28-914 91.433 886 784996 29-766 94-128 
28-931 91-488 887 786769 29-783 94-181 
28-948 91-542 888 788544 29-799 94.234 
28-965 91-597 889 790321 29-816 94-287 
28-983 91-652 890 792100 29-833 94-340 
29-000 91-706 891 793881 29:850 94-393 
29-017 91-761 892 795664 29-866 94-446 
29-034 91-815 893. 797449 29-883 94-499 
29-052 91-869 894 799236  29:900  94°552 
29-069 91-924 895 801025 29.917 94-604 | 
29-086 91-978 896 802816 29-933 94.657 
29:103 92-033 897 804609 29-950 94-710 
29-120 92.087 898 806404 29-967 94-763 
29:138 92-141 899 808201 29-983 94.816 

92-195 900 810000 30-000 94-868 
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n on Jn v7 (107) n n? /n ¥ (107) 
901 811801 30-017 94.921 951 904401 30-838 97.519 
902 813604 30-033 94.974 952 906304 30-854 97-570 
903 815409 30-050 95-026 953 908209 30-871 97-622 
904 817216 30-067 95-079 954 910116 30-887 97-673 
905 819025 30-083 95-131 955 912025 30-903 97.724 
906 820836 30-100 95-184 956 913936 30-919 97-775 
907 822649 30-116 95.237 957 915849 30-935 97-826 
908 824464 30-133 95-289 958 917764 30-952 97-877 
909 826281 30-150 95-341 959 919681 30-968 97.929 
910 828100 30-166 95.394 960 921600 30-984 97-980 
911 829921 30-183 95-446 961 923521 31-000 98-031 
912 831744 30-199 95-499 962 925444 31-016 98-082 
913 833569 30-216 95-551 963 927369 31-032 98-133 
914 835396 30.232 95-603 964 929296 31-048 98-184 
915 837225 30:249 95-656 965 931225 31-064 98.234 
916 839056 30-265 95-708 966 933156 31-081 98-285 
917 840889 30-282 95-760 967 935089 31-097 98-336 
918 842724 30-299 95-812 968 937024 31-113 98-387 
919 844561 30-315 95-864 969 938961 31-129 98-438 
920 846400 30-332 95-917 970 940900 31-145 98-489 
921 848241 30-348 95-969 971 942841 31-161 98.539 
922 850084 30-364 96-021 972 944784 31-177 98-590 
923 851929 =: 30-381 96-073 973, 946729 31-193 98-641 
924 853776 30-397 96-125 974 948676 31-209 98.691 
925 855625 30-414 96-177 975 950625 31-225 98742 
926 857476 30-430 96-229 976 952576 31-241 98-793 
927 859329 30-447 96-281 977 954529 31-257 98-843 
928 861184 30-463 96-333 978 956484 31-273 98.894 
929 863041 30-480 96:385 979 958441 31-289 98.944 
930 864900 30-496 96-437 980 960400 31-305 98.995 
931 866761 30-512 96-488 981 962361 31-321 99.045 
932 868624 30-529 96-540 982 964324 31-337 99.096 
933 870489 30-545 96-592 983 966289 31.353 99.146 
934 872356 30-561 96:644 984 968256 31.369 99.197 
935 874225 30-578 96-695 985 970225 31-385 99.247 
936 876096 30-594 96-747 986 972196 31-401 99.298 
937 877969 30-610 96-799 987 974169 31-417 99.348 
938 879844 30-627 96-850 988 976144 31.432 99.398 
939 881721 30-643 96-902 989 978121 31-448 99-448 
940 883600 30-659 96-954 990 980100 31-464 99.499 
941 885481 30-676 97-005 991 982081 31-480 99.549 

"942 887364 30-692 97-057 992 984064 31-496 99.599 
943 889249 30-708 97-108 993 986049 31-512 99.649 
944 891136 30-725 97-160 994 988036 31-528 99-700 
945 893025 30-741 97-211 995 990025 31-544 99.750 
946 894916 30-757 97-262 996 992016 31-559 99-800 
947 896809 30-773 97-314 997 994009 31-575 99.850 
948 898704 30-790 97-365 998 996004 31-591 99.900 
949 900601 30-806 97-417 999 998001 31-607 99-950 
950 902500 30-822 97-468 1000 1000000 31-623 ~ 100-000 
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